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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


In answer to the inquiry in page 200, 
Scotus, referring to Reith’ ** Catalogue 
of Scotch Bishops, says, ‘‘ John Bothwell, 
Commendator of the Abbey of Holyrood 
House, and son to Adam, Bishop of Ork- 
ney, was advanced to the Peerage of this 
realm (Scotland), December 20, 1607, by 
the title of Lord Holyrood-house.”’ 

Another Friend adds, “If J.N. will 
refer to Mr. Wood's intelligent Continua- 
tion of Douglas’s Peerage, art. Bothwell, 
Lord Holyroodhouse, he will find a full so- 
lution of all his difficulties on the subject, 
and a satisfactory answer to his inquiries.” 

‘*A Biue” observes, “In the Memoir 
of the much-lamented Bishop of Calcutta, 
vol. xc. ii. p. 561, you notice his receiv- 
ing the rudiments of his classical know! 
at Christ’s Hospital, to which establish- 
ment, in grateful remembrance of the bene- 
fits he derived from it, he has bequeathed 
the‘sum of 500/. The purpose of my pre- 
sent communication is not so much to re- 
cord this honourable testimony of the Doc- 
tor’s gratitude, as to suggest to the Go- 
vernors, through the medium of your widely- 
circulating Miscellany, a way of dispusing 
of .this bequest, equally beneficial to the 
foundation and the public. The object I 
conceive may, by suffering the money to 
accumulate, be attained in a few years, and 
would act as an additional encouragement to 
the youth of that ee useful semi- 
nary. By the History of Christ's Hospi- 
tal, published about twelve months since, 
it @ that there are seven Exhibitions 
or Scholarships at Cambridge, while to Ox- 
ford the Hospital only sends one youth every 
seven years. I beg, fore, to recom- 
mend to the Governors ye a such 
a tal feeling in all their tions) 
7 gree of eotabliching an additional 
Schelarship at Oxford, to be called the Mid- 
dleton Scholarship; the plan would perpe- 
tuate the memory of that valuable and es- 
teemed Prelate, inspire a laudable emulation 
in the School, and for ages benefit the cause 
of Religion and Learning.” 

We are happy to be enabled, from the 
best authority, to inform Harwett, p. 194, 


- that Watts’s ‘<Specimens of the Living 


Poets,” are not abandoned: on the con- 
trary, that the volumes will probably make 
their appearance early next season. They 
will be accompanied with authentic Biogra- 
phical Notices. 

P. B. says, ‘‘ Having seen in your Maga- 
zine of December last, the inquiry respect- 
ing Mr. Amos Green and his brothers, and 
also two Letters ig reply, in your Number 


—@— - 


AMALTAG 


for February, I wish to avail myself of the 
same. ication to ay tae that a little 
work is now f i which 
will contain, amenges other dings, a me- 
moir of Mr. Green, Written by his late wi- 


dow.” 


G. H, W.re “Your d- 
ent (p. 204)'s eta ale tine ee 
(or rather very few) of the antient Com- 
moners’ families had accepted my 
since 1790. With ‘such exceptions, 
great body of the antient Gentry of any 
poe to importance, would feel humi- 
iated by the offer of an honour so indiscri- 
minately lavished on upstarts of every de- 
scription. There is an error in classing 
Hood and Brydges among the junior 
branches of noble families; the former ia 
the elder branch of the Viscounts Hood and 
Bridport; the latter claimed also to be the 
elder branch of the family of the same 
name.” 

The same Correspondent asks, if any of 
our Readers can explain “‘ why the Viscounty 
of Gardner has become extinct, though the 
late Viscount left legitimate male issue. 
Alan Hyde, second on Gardner, was, 
Sept. 30, 1815, gazetted Viscount Gardner, 
and died Dec. 29, in the same year. His son, 
Alan Legge, has succeeded to the Baronial 
honour only. Two reasons have been as- 
signed as probable, viz. either that Lord 
Gardner died before the completion of the 
patent of the Viscounty, or else that he was 
created Viscount without any remainder ; 
the latter supposition seems warranted, on 
reference to the oe of 1815.” 

A Correspondent having in his possession 
a printed meng pene before the pri- 
soners in York Castle, upon occasion of the 
murder of Major Thomas Foulkes, about the 
year 1721, will feel indebted by any infor- 
mation likely to assist in ascertaining who 
this Major Foulkes was, or where the parti- 
culars of his murder can be found. 

A Caras is very anxious to know when 
Mr. Dyer’s “ Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge,” will certainly appear, as the. 
many delays which have taken place in its 
publication, lead many ons to su 
that it is, like Bills ix the House of - 
mons, either ordered to be laid on the ta- 
ble, or read this day six months. 

A Constant Reaper inquires, if the fa- 
mily of Downes still exists in Suffolk, as 
Guillim mentions it as seated at Debenham, 
and » branch was situated at Fremling 
House ? - 

Quiz is not aware of the numerous arti- 
cles we are compelled to dismiss uanoticed. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Tue MANNERS OF THE Esquimaux InpIANs, 


Mr. Ursax, April 2. 
HE enterprising spirit of disco- 
very, recently manifested by our 

countrymen, in exploring the Arctic 
= of North America, and _ 
cularly the late Expedition of Capt. 
Franklin, at this time render every 
circumstance, connected with the in- 
habitants of those dreary wilds, deserv- 
ing of attention. 

An anxious interest having been 
excited for the conversion of the in- 
habitants and native Indian tribes of 
the Esquimaux, &c. I regret to learn 
that the difficulties of success have 


been t, while the efforts have been 
| y powerful, and under the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, it may be 


that this desirable object will 
ultimately be obtained. The Hudson’s 
Bay ny are not backward in 
their aid by extending their fur trade 
from Canada to the Pacific Ocean, and 
as far to the North as has hitherto been 
explored. The want of time and of 
numbers to engage in this good work 
of the spiritual vineyard, presents ob- 
stacles which the enterprises of bene- 
volence will ere long overcome! Al- 
ready the natives have shown a readi- 
ness to part with their children for 
Christian instruction, and some pecu- 
niary aid has been imparted to the 
Rev. Mr. West to enable him to pro- 
ceed in the establishment of schools ; 
he has had frequent intercourse with 
the Indians, and has been favourably 
received amongst them. The servants 
ofthe Company are distributed over 
the country, and a colony of 700 set- 
tlers -has been formed on the banks of 
the Red River, consisting of Canadians 
and half-breeds. The remembrance of 
relief in times of distress is never eradi- 
cated from the mind of an Indian. —Mr. 





West has been surrounded by their 
misery, and has healed many of their 
wants and afflictions, and therefore no 
man is better furnished with the means 
of influence upon their minds; hie is 
assisted by a young man who was edu- 
cated at Christ’s Hospital, and appren- 
ticed to Bridewell, and who accompa- 
nied Mr. West. He has already suc- 
ceeded in reconciling them to the 

lans and habits of civilized life, 

emporary accommodation has been 
constructed, which will farm the ba- 
sis of a Protestant Church. 

Mr. Garry, a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
has visited their territories in Nort 
America, and had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the improvements which 
have taken place in the morals of the 
inhabitants, from the religious instruc- 
tion which had been afforded; and 
from every information which he could 
obtain, as well as that which has been 
received from those who are most con- 
versant with the country, there is 
every reason to believe that the va- 
rious plans which have been con- 
templated, can be carried into effect. 
—( Church Missionary Report, p. 214.) 
In his correspondence so lately as 
June 1821, he expresses his fear that 
from what he had seen of their gene- 
ral character, he was not sanguine in 
his hopes of much immediate religious 
impression being made upon their 
minds. Though wandering. through 
the —— and the — with all the 
wretched appearance of gypsiesin Eng- 
land, there fois high spirit of independ 
ence among them, so that any Mis.: 
sionary who would join them, must 
necessarily become dependerit upon 
them for provisions, which would 
lower his character in their estima- 

tien, 
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tion, and operate as a bar to any use- 
fulness among them. The establish- 
ment of a school and station seems to 
be the certain ‘alternative. To check 


their wandering life, and suppress the 


habitual use of the ram keg, are the 
first objects to their conversion. 

But it is observable, that in Africa 
and India, as well as in British Ame- 
rica, although any change of habits is 
irksome to the adults themselves, they 
rather show a desire that their children 
should be better tanght, and a sort of 
inward conviction operates above the 
force of nature, and leads them to se- 
parate from them, in the prospect of 
their attaining a better knowledge of 
the Deity than they are themselves 
very zealous to learn: this fact is, it 
should seem, an interposition of Di- 
vine Providence now operating over 
the whole world, to make the next 
generation fitter for the restoration of 
the Messiah’s kingdom, than the pre- 
sent; and thus to prepare a highway 
for the universal Church of Peace! 

Hence I have been induced to ga- 
ther a few characteristic impressions 
of the manners of the Esquimaux In- 
dians, which you may probably think 
oF for your venerable Jour- 
nal. 

Their general appearance is remark- 
ably healthy and vigorous; they exhi- 
bit great dexterity in the use of paddles 
in their canoes through the most bois- 
terous waves. They have a frank and 
fearless manner of approaching stran- 
gers, even from distant countries, and 
show great eagerness to traffic for axes, 
iron hoops, tin kettles, &c. for which 
they will barter their oil, blubber, and 
whalebone ; and Mr. West says, that 
in this act of trade they held their arti- 
cles very tenaciously, till they had got 
hold of what they were to receive in 
exchange; which, if they approved, 
they ape licked with their 
tongue; and when not satisfied, they 
expressed much savageness with fero- 
city in their countenance and manner. 
Their clothing was entirely of skins, 
with the hairy side outward, sewed 
with the sinews of the whale, split in- 
to thin fibres for thread; and discover- 
ed a good deal of neatness and strength, 
and must be well calculated for the 
cold climate which they endure. Some 
of their dress was ornamented with sea- 
horse and bear’s teeth, and their ap- 
eet altogether truly barbarous. 
Vandering as they do in savage li- 


(April, 
berty, along these desolate shores,‘ and 


their women in a state ofthe: 


degradation which barbarism: can ims ° 


pose on the-heathen 


, 'there/stilt appear- 
ed astrong parental'atmchment to their 
great readiness im imi-> 


children, and a 
tation; one or two of them danced 
with the Captain on deck, and caught 
his steps with great agility. They ex- 
cited strong emotions of pity, as they 
withdrew to theif haunts along the 
shore. Little appears to be known of 
them at present, ewes they have vi- 
sited the Company’s ships annually for 
many years past, from whence it was 
designed to send our interpreter to as- 
certain their condition. ‘They appear- 
ed at the Factory to sink in t est 
state of degradation as human beings. 
I could (adds Mr. West) scarcely re- 
frain from tears, on visiting them in 
their huts. The life of the Indians 
appears to be one succession of diffi- 
culties in procuring subsistence, and 
they wander through it without h 

and without God in the world! The 
children are growing up in ignorance 
and idleness; they are the offspring of 
the Company’s officers and clerks, by 
Indian or half-breed women. 

A considerable number of Esqui- 
maux Indians trade to Churchill, the 
most Northern post of the Company’s 
territories; they are entirely clothed 
with the skins of deer. In summer, 
they live upon seals and whales, like 
those of Hudson’s Straits. In winter, 
they live under the snow, burning oil 
with moss as a wick, which cooks 
their food, while at the same time it 
contributes to their warmth. The 
Chief of this department supposed that 
they might travel 150 or 200 miles 
North of the fort, till they met ano- 
ther tribe, who, like them, might 
range the same distance on the shore 
further North. 

The Missionary pressed upon them 
the subjects of baptism and marriage, 
but they seem very far from either 
adopting or understanding them. ‘The 
women are not considered as compa- 
nions, nor do they partake their meals 
with those they live with; they are de- 
graded merely as slaves; while the 
children are neglected, and grow up as 
wild and uncultivated as the heathen. 
But they readily gave up their children 
for education. 

Their boats are constructed of birch 
rind, and are strong enough: for a 
voyage of 800 iniles up the Red ane 
t 
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It.wes, usual for Ahem, when they 
stopped forthe night, to make a la 
fire;;with, pine trees ; they place t 
branehes an-the, ground, under their 
blankets, when. they lie dowa in their 
tents, and.a little hay enables them to 
sleep comfortably. 

The.more I see (says this Rev. Mis- 
sionary) of the character of man in this 
country, the more do I lament and feet 
indignant at his general conduct. The 
depressed female is taken just for the 
morning of her days, and then too ge- 
nerally turned adrift, for the next per- 
son or Indian who chooses to take her; 
and has often been so neglected, as to 
have been found starved to death in 
some old shattered tent! 

Winipeg Lake is beautifully inter- 
spersed with islands at some points, 
but its navigation is difficult, as it 
abounds with sunken rocks. A testi- 
mony was unequivocally borne to the 
pres ‘ore of pubdie worship by those 
of the settlers at Fort Douglas on the 
Red River ; when they were called to- 
gether, all the principal settlers attend- 
ed. There was apparently much im- 
pression made on the minds of the au- 
dience; one of them said it was the 
happiest day of his life, not having 
been at a place of worship, probably for 
30 years, since he left England. Here 
Mr. West performed many marriages 
and baptisms, and some of the latter 
were upon adults, who had been half- 
breeds, sons or daughters of Scotch- 
men or Englishmen, by Indian or 
half-breed women. He endeavoured 
to explain to them the object of bap- 
tism, but found great difficulty in con- 
veying to their minds any just ideas of 
Christ. The half-breeds talk Indian 
principally, and there is no word in 
that language to express a Saviour. He 
goes to the fort from the farm on a Sun- 
day, in acariole drawn by wolf dogs 5 
and one Sunday (31 Dec.) part of his 
face was frozen, but he suffered no in- 
convenience, as he kept from the fire 
and rubbed the part well with snow. 
The weather was then so severe, that 
few attended Divine Service, the ther- 
mometer being 30° below zero. 

On Jan. 15, 1821, it was 20° below 
zero, when, on another journey, he 
slept under no other canopy than the 
heavens, with a blanket doubled upon 


the frozen snow, and a buffalo robe as . 


a covering. The country very fine, and 
continually reminded him of travelling 
through a gentleman’s park in Eng- 
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land. Two days afterwards, the ther- 
Songun haan eeaeaie 
ing a $ nose i 
face were frozen pan ng were 
groverved by mes rane with snow, 
heasants as plentiful as in an 
serve in England. a 

When an Indian dies, his corpse.is 
staged, *.e. put upon a few cross-sticks, 
about ten feet from the ground. In 
burying or staging the dead, the In- 
dians generally put all the property of 
the deceased into the case ; me ot aa 
ever they visit the corpse, which they 
do for years afterwards ; they encircle 
the stage, smoke their pipes, weep bit- 
5 and frequently cut themselves 
with knives, or pierce themselves with 
the a of sharp instruments. 

The Stone Indians are considered as 
the most savage in these parts, and a 
band of armed men is necessary for 
safe conduct through them. The buf- 
faloes assemble in herds on the plains. 
Though this animal is as large asa De- 
vonshire ox, and apparently of a very 
unwieldly and inactive form, yet ina 
laboured canter, he has considerable 
speed. 

When an Indian designs an attack, 
he comes upon you, as has been justly 
observed, like a fox, attacks like a ti- 
ger, and flies from you likea bird. I 
could not (says he) but contemplate the 
rough picture before me, in one of our 
evenin pny. og Our guns were 
suspended on the trees, and around an 
immense fire, the men were cookin 
buffalo meat on sticks; the cariole ol 
sledge boys were lying around us, and 
wolves were howling in every direc- 
tion. 

Last summer, a war party from the 
Missisippi killed and scalped a 
within a short distance of the fort, and 
left a painted stick, crossed over his © 
mangled body, as a supposed indica- 
tion that they would return again. 

In the course of his journey, he, one 
morning (Feb. 8), started before sun- 
rise. ‘The rising Sun, with the mag- 
nificent scene of Nature opening gra- 
dually to my view, this morning, was 
most impressive. The heavens indeed 
declare the glory of God, while day un- 
to day uttereth speech! But the voice 
of God is not heard among the hea- 
then; and the name appears to be 
known among the Europeans chiefly 
to be profaned. ! 

The Red River being in the centre 
of British Americ#, appeared to pre- 

sent 
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sent a most desirable spot for a Mis- 
siondty Establishment, from whence, 
undet- Divine’ blessing, Christianity 
—— extetided throughout this vast 


hitherto neglected tertitory: and 
the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sinary Society were not tardy in satisfy- 
ing the call of suffering heathens, and 
unanimously determined to establish a 
t for this most desirable work of 
ristian consolation, and of civilized 
instruction.—( Report, 1822, p. 213.) 
Yours, &c. A.H. 


a : 

Mr. Unsan, Edinburgh, April 10. 

N answer to J. N. p. 200, I 

leave to mention, that the last Ro- 
man Catholic Abbot of Holyrood- 
house, Robert Stewart, natural son of 
King James V. made profession of the 
Reformed Religion, 1559, had a grant 
of the Crown lands in Orkney and 
Zetland, 26 May, 1565, and made an 
excumlion with Adam Bothwell, Bi- 
shop of Orkney, of the Abbe A Ho- 
lyroodhouse, for great part of the pro- 
perty of that biakopele, which was ra- 
Pied by a charter under the Great 
Seal, 25 mber, 1569, and he was 
created Earl of Orkney, 1581. (Dou- 
= Peerage, II. 340.) This Adam 

hwell, Bishop of Orkney, died 23 
Aug: 1593, xt. 67, and was succeeded 
in the Abbacy of Holyroodhouse, by 
his eldest son John Bothwell, the per- 
son enquired after by J. N. whose pro- 

designation was Commendator of 
Ho house, who accompanied King 
James VI. into England, 1603. He 
‘was created a Peer, by the title of 
**Lord of Halyrudhous,” by charter, 
dated at Whitehall, 20th December, 
1607, erecting the lands of Dunrod, 
Alhammer, and others, with the Mo- 
nastery of Halyrudhous, into a free 
temporal barony, to him and the heirs 
male of his body, which failing, to 
the heirs male of Adam, Bishop of 
Orkney, his father, which failing, to 
his heirs and assigns whatsoever. He 
died in November 1609, leaving a son, 
John, second Lord Holyroodhouse, 
who died unmarried in 1635. (Doug- 
las’s ey 4 I. 729.) Thus far in 
answer to J. N. 

Permit me now to solicit the assist- 
ance of your intelligent Correspond- 
ents to clear up a difficulty that has 
occurred respecting the title of Duke 
of Richmond. Ludovick, second Duke 
of Lennox, was created Duke of Rich- 
mond 17 May, 1623, and died with- 


out garviving teow 16 May, 1 zt. 

>» Buried ttt” ditister “Abiéey, 

His brother’ Esme as. 7 

Dake of Letinox> the title of Rich” 
f bee 


ond ‘b jet, for want of 
sendy pt haa 
weeks, dying at Ke (qu.’ 
that litt Gn thie sot of July, T624 


buried in Westminster Abbey, Aug 
1624, having had seven sons; ‘his eld- 
est son James, fourth Duke’ 6f’Len- 
nox, was created Duke of Richinond, 
8 Aug. 1641, to him and“ the heits 
male of his body, which ‘failing, to alt 
his brothers successively, and the heirs 
male of their bodies. 

In the lately published Memoirs of 
John Evelyn, esq. second edition, vol. 
I. p. 10, it is stated, “* 1641, 27 Jan. 
that evening was celebrated the - 
pous funerall of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, who was carried in effigie in 
an open chariot through London, with 
great solemnity.” From this state- 
ment it appears, that there was a Duke 
of Richmond betwixt the death of Lu- 
dovick in 1624, and the creation of 
James in August, 1641; but after every 
research I cannot discover his name 
and the date of his creation. Informa- 
- wg = = —_ age also, as to 
the locality of Kerby, any of r 
intelligent” friends, vill “te Tee at 
ceptable to a constant reader and ad- 
mirer of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Yours, &c. . P.-W. 
Mr. Urnayn, April 14. 
} ® perene been favoured by more 
than one kind Friend with satis- 
a answers to an enqniry im page 
200, I am tempted to request informa- 
tion from some places nearer home. 

When Anne of Denmark (the Con- 
sort of King JamesI.) came into Eng- 
land, in June 1603, she was enter- 
tained at Nottingham. Dering barely 
mentions her having been there, and 
that King James was there six fimes ; 
but gives no date, nor any particulars. 
It would be kind if any Nottingham 
Correspondent would take the trouble 
of consulting the Corporation Records, 
or Parochial Registers, where doubt- 
less some account of these Royal Visits 
would be found, the particularsof which 
would be honourable to that antient 
Town, and highly’acceptable to the 
present Enquirer. 

The Queen and Prince Henry were 
honourably received by the C - 
tion of Letcester on the 23d of" = 
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Satyr,” was pres to. them as tl 
entered, the Park and Gardens. There 
he. Visitors dined on Monday 


t 

the 27th; proceeding in the afternoon 
to meet the King at Sir George Fer- 
mour’s at Easton Neston; whence they. 
both proceeded the same day, first. to 
the Earl of Cumberland’s at Grafton 
Regis, and then to Sir George Fortes- 
cue’s in Backinghamshire. 

Jonson’s “‘ Entertainment” isin every 
Edition of his Works, and some extracts 
from it are given in the ‘‘ Ades Al- 
thorpianz,” where Mr. Dibdin (quot- 
ing the words of the last very learned 
and intelligent Editor of Jonson) 
informs us that “the Queen and 
Prince Henry, in their journey from 
Edinburgh to London, came from 
Holdenby to Northampton, where they 
were received in great state by the 
municipal Magistrates.”-— I do not 
mean to controvert this statement; 
but should be glad to learn, from 
some Northampton Correspondent, the 
particulars of the respect paid there to 
the Queen and Prince; as the Visit in 
that Town (if actually made) must have 
been very transitory; since the Queen 
was at Dingley on Saturday morning, 
and at Althorp, four miles from North- 
ampton, in the afternoon.—Is any ac- 
count preserved of her visit at Dingley 
or at Holdenby ? Perhaps the Author 
of the new and well-digested History 
of Northamptonshire will have the 
goodness to notice these enquiries. 

One word more.—In 1617, King 

ames was nine days (from March 27, 
to April 5), at the Episcopal Palace at 
Lincoln; which, in the printed Guides 
to that City, is mentioned only by one 
line, and that in the wrong year— 
“©1616, James I. came to Lincoln.” 

The Corporation Records, or Epis- 
copal Registers, would furnish (and it 
is respectfully requested) an account of 
so memorable a Visit. J.N. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursa, Prince’s-street, . 15. 
T the sale.of the property belong- 
ing to. my excellent friend the 
late, James Bindley, esq. I pure 
ag.extremely curious article (of which 





| more particular aad 


in. if you think proper, J will ata future. 


time transmut you a drawing aad a 
critical. aceount) 
that had been presented to him. It is 


25th. a head of John the Baptist in a 


as if just decapitated, and of exquisite 
design and execution in a terra-cotta 
relievo. Its shape is that of a lozenge. 
It had dropped from the wall of some 
church in the country, the name of 
which, as well as that of the gentle- 
man who presented this relic to Mr. 
Bindley, have altogether escaped my 
memory, and the aot of the present 
Letter is, ‘that if that gentleman should 
by chance become acquainted with it, 
to request the favour of his communi- 
cating the name of the above church, 
and any other particulars that may be 
necessary. F. D. 


[* your last Number, p. 108, ‘*J. B.”” 
in his account of the ‘* Worthies 
of London,” mentions, that Henry 
Smith, Esq. “ left 2800/. to purchase 
an estate in this county (manning Ts- 
sex, I presume), for the benefit of the 

rishes of Braintree, Hosaham, Terl- 
ing,” &c. Henry Smith made no 
such bequest, to purchase any estate of 
the kind, nor are the parishes above 
mentioned entitled to any benefit from 
the said Henry Smith's estate; and I 
believe “* J. B.” will find that all the 


property ever belonging to Henry 
mith’s estate, is a rent charge of 254. 
per annum, issuing out of the manor 


of Mount Bures in Essex, and this 
was attained by Act of Parliament, 31 
Geo. III. in exchange for other pro- 
perty in Sussex. 

Henry Smith was a rich man origi- 
nally, ‘but conveyed all his property, 
except 100/. to trustees, for charitable 
purposes, reserving to himself power of 
revocation, which power the trustees 

ot him to resign; they then refused 

Fim support, or even a home in his 
own mansion in Silver-street, and he 
wandered abont the country accom- 
panied by a dog, and after dining at 
the houses of those who had formerly 
known him, he begged food for his 
dog. His friends assisted him to pro- 
ceed in Chancery against these trustees, 
and he regained, by decree of the 
Court, the power of. disposing of his 
property by deed of gift or will, with 
the use of his mansion-house, and 500/. 
per annum for his maintenance. The 
dis- 
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distribution of his property to parishes 
in Essex is very lrifling indeed. 
Yours, &c. W. Wriearr. 


Mr. Ursan, April 16. 
M ANY there are undoubtedly who 
L have pondered in their minds, 
how and from whence came the names 
of the towns and villages, which sur- 
round them, and — they have 
been able to trace out the derivations 
of some; yet the generality of them 
being altered by the orthographers of 
different ages, have by this means be- 
come so unlike their original, that they 
have baffled the researches of many, 
on account of a want of sufficient in- 
formation. ; 

The ingress of Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, int Normans, among us, must 
doubtless have brought some words of 
their language into our own, many of 
which, though not now in general 
use, are retained in the names of towns, 
districts, hamlets, &c. Thus such 
towns, cities, or villages, whose ter- 
minations are chester, caster, or cester, 
show that the Romans in their stay 
among us, made fortifications about 
the places where they are now situated. 
In the Latin tongue, castra is the name 

for these fortifications. 

Such are Castor, Chester, Doncaster, 
Leicester. Don signifies a mountain, 
and ley or lei ground widely over- 
grown, in our antient tongue. Wye, 
wick, or wich, means a place of refuge, 
and is the termination of Warwick, 
Sandwich, Greenwich, and Woolwich. 
Thorp, vefore the word village was bor- 
rowed from the French, was used in its 
stead, and is found at the end of many 
towns’ names. Bury, Burgh, or Berry, 

_ signifies metaphorically a town having 
a wall about it; sometimes a high or 
chief place. Wold means a plain open 
country ; combe a valley between two 
hills; Anock, a hill; hursé signifies a 

woody place ; magh, a field; wnnes, an 
island. ; worth, a place situated be- 
tween two rivers; and ing, a track of 
meadows. Minster is a contraction of 
monastery. All these words are found 
in many of our names of places, either 
at their beginning or end. 
Yours, &c. Bertu. 


Mr. Ursan, April 5. 
| N addition to the account of English 
buried in foreign countries, I beg to 
inform you, that in the Church of St. 


Gregory at Rome, is a monument for 
Robert Peckham ; and in the Church 
of St. Pancratius at Florence, is the 
tomb of the wife of Robert Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland. If some 
of the artists who travel to Rome, 
would send you drawings of these mo- 
numents to engrave for your Maga- 
zine, it would be acceptable. In the 
fifth volume of the Biographia Britan- 
nica, in p. 469, is a particular account 
of this Robert Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, son to the famous Earl of 
Leicester. J. Simco, bookseller, in 
Air-street, Piccadilly, has a curious 
work, in two volumes, folio, which 
he published at Florence in 1647, 
entitled “‘ Del Arcano Dell Mare Di 
D. Ruberto Dudleo Duca di North- 
umbria e Conte di Warwick,” with 
many curious plates, very scarce, and 
which Dr. Kippis says he never saw 
in any bookseller’s catalogue. See 
p» 473 of his fifth volume of the Bio- 
graphia. Probably he is buried at 
Florence also. 

In the Cathedral of Aix in Pro- 
vence, is a monument for three chil- 
dren of Sir W. Dolben. 

On the right hand of the above, is a 
monument for John Webb, Baron 
Crawford, Poole, &c. deceased Oct. 
17, 1745. 

In the Church of St. Maurice at 
Angers, lies buried Margaret of An- 
jou, Queen of King Henry VI. of 
England, in the tomb of her father. 

ours, &c. An ANTIQUARY. 


Mr. Ursa, April 6. 

HE Memoir of Dr. Hatton, at 

p. 229 of your Magazine, wants 
correction. 

The three examiners (for Mr. Lan- 
den was not one of them) were Major 
Hen. Watson, Dr. Maskelyne, and 
Dr. Horsley. Watson proposed four 

uestions, Dr. Maskelyne poe (one of 
} en said to have been impossible), 
and Dr. Horsley eight. I forget the 
number of candidates, but they all de- 
clined the examination except Hutlon 
and Hugh Brown, who held a situa- 
tion in the Tower. When those two 
candidates gave in their solutions, their 
merits appeared so nearly equal, that 
the decision in favour of Hutton took 
place in consequence of his answers to 
some verbal questions proposed by Dr. 

Horsley. 
Ay oLp Acquaintance oF Da. Il. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, March 1. 
HE annexed view of Dorchester 
Church, Oxfordshire (see Plate I.) 

chiefly represents the East end of that 
building ; a part which, from the pe- 
culiarities of its situation, is often of 
difheult access to visitors. 

Tt is now the only a omen edi- 
fice remaining in a which was 
orice the see of a Bishop, and 
ed matty fine examples of antient ar- 
chitecture. Ps 

‘Dorchester was of considerable im- 


nce in the time of the Romans, 
Eos mnee yea cain ia its neighbour- 
ood “vestiges of extensive works exe- 
cl : "Phe history of such a 







afd i 

eater Opportunities, time, and 
ten writer of this article must 
avé that work, and proceéd with a 
vey of the Charch, the subject of 
en ggg svi us. 


of large extent, consisting of 
) die Ry , with a North 

t or ’ ; 
1 ee te i a tower, at the 
) nid; Which appears from the 
of its architecture, to have’ been 
d’subsequently to the Church; it 
fe form, rises in three sto- 


; having windows divided by a sin- 












an enibattled parapet. At this’. 
end of the South aile has been a win- 
dow of hahdsome dimensions, and a 


May “below it; both of these are 


row filled'up with masonry. : by 
- The Southern elevation has a series ° 


of eight windows, with buttresses be- 
tween ; the first of these windows from 
the West, though uniform with the 
other$in its tracery Bre there 
half its. ionate , there be- 
ing sg gh only entrance now. 
used, shéltered by ‘a porch, which pro- 
jects several feet, and is of considerable 
a : 


sat end of the South aile (seen. 


in thee ing) has two windows of 
nearly,equal size with those on the 
Sou le, but enriched with more’ 
ornametital tracery. ' 


‘The chancel has a lofty window on 

the South, filled in swith handsome 

tracery, and another on its Northern 

side, that will be more appropriately 

described in the survey of the interior. 

The whole of the East end is occupied 
Gent. Mae. April, 1823. 
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by a window that, in its perfect state, 
must have been of great beauty, and is 
now highly deserving of attention ; but 
an alteration, which appears to have 
taken place at no very distant period 
from the building of the Church, has 
filled up the middle compartment by 
placing a buttress against it, and which 
at’ first sight gives it the appearance of 


Fag.) . stir 
two distmet windows. Two similar 


* buttresses were erected at the same 


time at the angles of the chancel, a 
measure tendered necessary, perhaps, 
by the proximity of the river Thame, 
which usually overflows its banks in 
the winter. 

On the North side of the Church, 
the chapel or aile is the chief object of 
imterest ; it has five delicately propor- 
tioned windows, smaller than those in 
the other parts of the Church, and 
more elaborately finished, the tracery 
being of a different design in each; a 
portion of the Eastern window of this 
chapel is seen in the view : its entrance 
is’ through a square-headed doorway, 
within a semi-circular arch, witha co- 
lumn on each side; the space above 
the door being sculptured in the man- 
ner termed by heralds “‘ fret#?.’ Two 
large square-headed windows with re- 
nmarkable ttacery occur also on this 
side of the building, at a considerable 
height from the hd. 

entering the Church, we find a 

of lofty arches resting on clus- 
tered columns, separating the interior 
inte two spacious ailes, but the sym- 
metry of the whole has been destroyed 
walls of modern workmanship, 
which ascend to the roof, and divide 
the Church completely from North to 
South: Four of these arches occur be- 
fore the junction of the chapel on the 
North side, at which point the Church 
assumes the form of three ailes, and 
here the choir begins, having on each 
side’ first a plain roufid arch without 
columns’ or mouldings of great eleva- 
tion, after which the pointed arches 
continue (three in names} to the ter- 
mination of the ailes. The latter arches 
differ nothing in size or pro »ortions 
from those West of the choir, Dut are 
more carefully finished, and more en- 
riched in their capitals and mouldings. 
An open screen reaches from pier to 
pier, and completes the enclosure of 
the choir. 

The chancel, formed by an exten- 
sion of the choir, is an highly interest- 

ing 
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ing and magnificent example of the 
most chaste and elegant style of Point- 
ed Architecture; but it has suffered 
irreparable injury, by the destruction 
of the original roof, and the substitu- 
tion of the present, which is not so 
lofty by several feet as the original 
must have been. The closing of the 
upper part of the centre of the great 
Bat window, noticed before, was a 
necessary consequence of lowering the 
roof, and there are no vestiges dis- 
cernible to give an idea of the tracery 
destroyed, excepting a portion of a cir- 
cle, which is apparent on the outside 
also. The junction of the tracery is 
charged at several points with small 
groups of figures. 

The tracery of the North window is 
very singular, being disposed as a ge- 
nealogical tree, and representing by 
27 figures the lineal descendants of 
Jesse to Joseph, the reputed father of 
our Saviour, by whom he claimed the 
appellation of Son of David. The fi- 
gures of Jesse at the bottom, and Je- 
sus at the top of this tree, were of twice 
the size of the others, but the latter 
figure has been destroyed. 

Under the South window are four 
stalls of the richest workmanship, and 
a recess surmounted with an elegant 
pediment and finial in the same elabo- 
rate style. Some curious stained glass 
is yet remaining in the windows of the 
chancel. 

On the North side of the choir is an 
altar tomb, supporting the figure of a 
warrior in complete armour, in the at- 
titude of prayer, his head resting on a 
helmet, and his feet ona lion. This 
is the only monument which main- 
tains its original situation. Three 
other effigies of greater antiquity than 
the above, are placed loose in various 
parts of the Church ; of these one is a 
cross-legged figure in chain armour, 
rather clumsy in its proportions; a 
very fine figure of a Bishop or mitred 
Abbot; and a third of an inferior ec- 
clesiastic. Some stone coffins have 
been dug up, and are deposited in the 
Church. A few brasses remain in the 
South aile, but they are not so nume- 
rous or so handsome as those which 
have been taken away, as the stones 
hollowed out for their reception clearly 
evince. 4 

The font is of lead, of very remote 
antiquity; it stands on a base or pe- 
destal of stone, is of a circular form, 
and ornamented with columns and 
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(April, 
arches in basso relievo ; beneath each 
arch is a figure, seated, eleven in 
number. 

The above is a very imperfect at- 
tempt to convey an idea of this fine 
old Church, which has been but 
slightly noticed hitherto, notwith- 
standing the present age is one of 
extensive antiquarian and topographi- 
cal illustration and research, ‘The 
style of its architecture, with a few 
trifling exceptions, is uniformly ele- 
gant; there is scarcely an arch, win- 
dow, or doorway throughout, that is 
not an example of beautiful propor- 
tions and judicious ornament, 

May this brief sketch draw the at- 
tention of some of your numerous 
readers to the subject of it, and prove 
the means of its meeting with an able 
investigator and historian ! . 

Mr. Ursan, March 29. 

HE Editor of the “‘ Journal of the 

Siege of Lathom House,” recently 
published, is mistaken in supposing 
that it had not previously been pre- 
sented to the public. You will find, 
on reference to the European Maga- 
zine, vol. XXIII. 1793, = same ac- 
count of the siege copied from some 
periodical ee in the East Indies ; 
and ‘the Journal” was also publish- 
ed in the Liverpool Kaleidoscope for 
the year 1821. ‘There are two copies 
of this MS account of the Siege. ‘The 
one in the British Museum, from 
which the recent publication has been 
made, and the other at Oxford (Ash- 
mole, A. Wood, MSS. D. 16), the 
original of the account in the Liver- 
pool Kaleidoscope. It is worthy of 
remark, that the London MS. has not 
the formal terminations of the one at 
Ox ford,—*‘ Finis of a brief Journal of 
y® Siege against Lathom House,” and 
on the fly leaf of the latter is written 
in the same hand as the MS. “* where- 
in I was wounded, Edw. Halsall.” 

The ee advanced in the 
recent publication, that Chissenhall 
wrote the ‘‘ Journal,” seems to rest on 
no better foundation than that he was 
the author of a ‘‘ Catholic History,"— 
“a learned work!” The London MS. 
is probably in Cole’s hand-writing, 
who was a diligent transcriber of docu- 
ments relating to Lancashire. The 
Oxford MS. is legibly and well writ- 
ten; whilst of Chissenhall’s hand, his 
unfortunate printer (in the prolegome- 
non to the sts inserted at the end 
of 
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of his ‘learned work,”) gives the fol- 
lowing description: “ injury done 
to this work through my many mis- 
prisions, occasioned by the difficult 
and uncouth character of the author’s 
hand, whose remote abode admitted 
of no intercourse,” &c. And again, 
««T must confess, in some places I was 
forced to guess at the author’s mean- 
ing, I not ‘being able to read many of 
his words,” &c. 

Halsa!l bore the name of an antient 
family seated at Halsall near Orms- 
kirk ; and if, as the writer of the notes 
in the Kaleidoscope supposes, he was 
implicated in the murder of Ascham 
at Madrid (Rymer, vol. XX. Thurloe, 
vol. I. p. 151, p. 204), he must have 
been very young at the time of the 
Siege. The Licentiate de Guevara 
styles him, in the official report, as 
“Don Edward Halsall, Englishman, 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, of twenty- 
three years of age, knight.” And in 
Chansben's narrative he appears as 
** Major Halsey, a Lancashire man.” 

The Editor of the recently published 
Journal has fallen into a whimsical 
mistake with respect to a description 
of Lathom House, which he assigns 
to James Earl of Derby. The cause 
of the error is manifest. Peck, in the 
Desiderata Curiosa, p. 449, adds to a 
treatise of Lord Derby’s, some account 
of the proceedings of the Earl, during 
the war, which is literally copied from 
Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. II. p. 252; in 
a short appendix, the Siege of Lathom, 
and an account of the House, are given 
from the same source. The word 
** Appendix,” in large characters, and 
the change of the first person into the 
third, might have deterred a more 
wary Editor from assigning to Lord 
Derby what in fact is a portion of 
Archdeacon Rutter’s account of the 
Siege, and is printed in Seacome, p. 89. 

he Editor has exerted his arithme- 
tical skill in favour of the simile of a 
Presbyterian Minister, who, alluding 
to Lady Derby, and Lathom, speaks 
of the Scarlet Lady and the Seven 
Hills. He is not discouraged by the 
** four towers” of verse, nor the “ten” 
of prose ; the former is poetical, and 
the latter, by striking out two at the 
gatehouse, and the eagle’s tower, is 
reduced to seven. 

The following, from an antient bal- 
lad, appears to have escaped his no- 
tice (A. D. 1513): 
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« Farewell, Latham—that bright bower, 
Nine towers that hearest on high, 
And other nine thou bearest in the utter 
walls, 

Within thee may be lodged Kings three.” 
(Weber's Flodden Field, from 

Harl. MSS. 293, 367) 
Yours, &c. X. L. D. 


Mr. Ursay, Clapton, March 28. 
HE celebrated Bullfights of Spain 
have long been a subject of won- 
der and curiosity among those who 
study the antiquities of the popular 
sports. Having received, from a very 
intelligent Spanish traveller, a connec- 
tion of mine, and one on whose accu- 
racy I can depend, a detailed account 
of one of these exhibitions to which 
he was lately witness at Madrid, I 
transmit it for your Magazine. 
Yours, &c. “a 





Account of the Spanish Bullfights, in 
a Letter to a Friend. 

Having been at Madrid in May 1820, 
I had opportunities of seeing the Bull- 
fights, which were exhibited in a large 
building erected for the purpose, re- 
sembling an Amphitheatre, having a 
circus open above of considerable extent 
within the walls, and seats built round 
it, rising one above the other. The 
best seats are in the upper part of the 
building, and the price of admission to 
them about a dollar. 

The lower class sit nearer the circus, 
and the crowd assembled (of both 
sexes, all ages and condition) is im- 
mense. The Spanish women are ex- 
ceedingly fond of this national amuse- 
ment, 

The railing round the circus is of 
considerable height, nearly six feet, 
and between it and the spectators there 
is a space all round; before them an- 
other railing with ropes above it, to 
prevent the bull getting among them, 
as he will frequently leap the first rail- 
ing, but is lamnalletaly driven back 
into the circus. 

I heard a Spaniard mention that he 
once saw a bull, by a desperate effort 
(to avoid his tormentors) clear the 
second fence so as to get amongst the 
people ; and to use his own expression, 
** he threw them about like oranges :” 
several persons were killed, others 
severely wounded. 

The bull, before he is killed, is at- 
tacked by the Piccadores (two or three 

of 
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of whom are present), but one at a 


time; these men are on horseback, 
armed with a long heavy lance, but 
neither the wounds they inflict, nor 
the “* Chulos” who attack him on foot, 
with small barbed darts, Landerillas, 
ornamented with coloured paper, in 
the least affect the life of the animal ; 
the Matadore, who terminates the last 
act, exclusively puts an end to his suf- 
ferings. 

This exhibition was given every 
Monday (except when a Saint’s day) 
at eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
three in the afternoon. Seven bulls 
were killed the first, and nine the 
second time. In winter there are no 
bullfights, because the animals are con- 
sidered more savage in warmer weather. 

Beginning of the Entertainment. 

Two Alquazils (officers of justice) 
on horseback, with black robes, and 
white plumes in their hats, followed 
by some dragoons mounted, the two 
Prccadores on horseback, the Chulos 
following on foot, paraded slowly round 
the circus, the band in the Amphi- 
theatre playing atthesametime These 
having gone once round the circus, leave 
it, with the exception of the Picca- 
dores and Chulos. One of the Alquazils, 
remaining on horseback, then requests 
from Ge Coeegtier or Governor, who 
is in his box, the key of the place 
where the bulls are kept ; a brass key 
with blue ribbon attached to it, ts 
thrown down to him, and he imme- 
diately gallops across the circus, and 
delivers it to.the man, who unfastens 
the doors or folding gates, through 
which the bull makes his entreé into 
the circus. 

I should however mention that the 
Piccadores are always mounted ; the 
wear rich waistcoats, ornamented wit 
gold or silver lace, light coloured hats 
with low crowns, eo enormous brims ; 
their breeches, with gaiters reaching 
to the knee, are both of white leather. 

Below the hip, the Piccadores appear 
of enormous size, ridiculously out of 
proportion, because they are padded to 

rotect them from the horns of the 

ull; their saddles are high both before 
and behind, the stirrups a kind of box 
(taken perhaps from the Moorish stir- 
rup), their horses (certain of being de- 
pe a are worth but little, small, and 
resembling light dragoon horses near! 
worn out. The fury of the bull falls 
on the horses, for the Piccadores are 
rarely hurt; and as six or seven 
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horses are sometimes lying dead iim the 
circus, killed by.a single: bully: it will 
enn be imagined that anly horses of 
small value can be afk for such 
slaughter. 

The Chulos are on.foot, and trust 
entirely to their activity, at onee to 
torment the bull, and avoid his attack. 
Their dress is light and elegant; rich 
silk waistcoats, highly worked with 
gold or silver lace, their hair in. silk 
nets; they wear also breeches and silk 
stockings, the former ornamented about 
the knee with tufts of silk (I fancy the 
Andalusian costume). These men are 
numerous, having each a long piece of 
cloth, which when the Piccadore and 
horse (for they almost invariably fall 
together) are overthrown, the Chulos 
come immediately to his assistance, 
and throwing their cloths before the 
face of the bull, they withdraw his 
attention, and induce him to follow 
them, trailing their cloths along the 
ground, the bull pursuing them to the 
railing of the circus, when they leave 
the cloth to the bull, and vault over 
into the space near the spectators—the 
bull, as if to revenge himself, drives 
hissyhorns into the cloth, and throws it 
about with great violence. The Pic- 
cadore has then time to recover him- 
self. The banderillas, and the pieces 
of cloth of different colours, are the 
only things used by the Chulos, whose 
glittering appearance, and uncommon 
activity, give them much the appear- 
ance of opera dancers. 

I return to the description of the 
fight; a flourish of music being given, 
the bolts are drawn back and the fold- 
ing doors thrown open, when the bull 
rushes into the circus, and is received 
with shouts of applause. The Picca- 
dores await his attack with their lances 
couched, taking care to place their 
horses with the railing of the circus 
close behind them, so that when the 
bull overthrows them, they lie on the 
ground between the horse and the rail- 
ing. 

The bull frequently darts upon the 
first Piccadore, driving his horns ~— 
up to his head, into the body of the 
horse, which with his rider is thrown 
down with great violence (but almost 
invariably fall together) ; he then at- 
tacks the other Piccadore, and over- 
throws him ina similar manner. The 


applause and cries of “‘ Tauro! Tauro!” 
** the bull!” are quite stunning. The 
Chulos immediately with their cloths 

run 
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run. toithe.assistance of the Piecadore, 
withdraw the bull as before described, 
and assist. him in i y he 
the. tremendous of bull's 
horns are too clearly seen ; the entrails 
ofthe horse: often hang out a consi- 
derable distance, and even trail on the 
ground. Yet in this state his life is 
noteonsidered asimmediately in danger, 
his services in this desperate condition 
are still required; a handkerchief is 
bound over his eyes, he is again 
mounted by the Piecadore, and brought 
again to the combat. If, however, he 
be wounded in the chest, the imme- 
diate danger is greater. The Picca- 
dore walks in a slow and unwieldly 
manner (from being so bandaged) to 
mount a fresh horse, the wounded one, 
if not too much injured, being led out 
of the circus. The more destruction 
of horses, the louder the applause of 
the spectators. 

The bulls have each a knot of rib- 
bons of different colours fixed near 
their shoulder, so that by referring to 
a printed list, this badge declares their 
breed and province. They are driven 
up to Madrid with tame cows, and 
put in a place appointed for them near 
the circus. If, however, the bull re- 
fuses to attack the Piccadore, the _ 
tators express their contempt ; the Pic- 
cadore endeavours to provoke him by 

inting his !ance at him, or pricking 

im in the face, raising himself up 
and down in his saddle, and in token 
of defiance (which is considered as a 
gallant thing) throwing his huge hat 
at him, When the bull rushes on the 
Piceadore, he is received by him on 
his lance on the side of his neck, at 
the same time he dexterously wheels 
his horse round, to avoid his horns, so 
that the bull sometimes passes on one 
side without touching the horse. But 
in wheeling round, the hinder part of 
the horse is exposed to the bull, who 
lacerates him dreadfully, and such is 
the strength and fury of the bull, that 
a horse is often lifted partly from the 
ground, Even when a horse is lying 
dead, the bull will run at him an 
drive his horns into his body. The 
Piccadore will sometimes snatch the 
ribbons from his shoulder, which is 
considered as highly dexterous, and 
greatly applauded. 

I once saw a bull which evinced a 
cowardly disposition in refusing to at- 
tack the Piccadore, when “ faego !” 
** fuego!” “fire !” was loudly called. ‘The 


Account’ of the Spanish Bullfights. 30%” 


Chulos then came forward’ with their 
perpen te: bicen A them into 
soon exploded 
like fire-works, and put the anita to 
great torture. This was done to render 
im ferocious, and induce him toe 
commence that attack, which his more 
weap disposition led him to decline. 
7 after, however, he was consigned 
to the Matador, as unworthy of longer 
exhibition. Generally, however, they 
evince determined courage, and not 
withstanding the wounds inflicted by 
the Piccadores, they constantly renew 
the attack, overthrowing their anta- 
gonists, and with destruction to the 
horses. 

The Chulos never give them any 
repose, for although not allowed to 
attack them with their banderillas 
until the Piccadores have relinquished, 
they continually ran before them with 
the cloth trailing after them, and avoid- 
ing pursuit by vaulting over the railing 
of the circus. 

When the animal seems no lon 
inclined to face the Piccadores, and 
is wearied by constant ‘attacks, and 
wounds in the neck, from which the 
blood flows copiously, at a second 
flourish of music the Precedents retire 
from the combat, and the Chules run 
directly at him, with their banderillas 
(or short barbed dart, ornamented with 
slips of coloured paper) one in each 
hand. The instant the bull puts down 
his head to toss them, they stick these 
darts into his neck or body, and pass 
off on one side. In this exercise they 
appear to run great risk, being con- 
stantly close at the front of the bull, 
immediately before his horns; but 
such is their skill and agility, that they 
rarely receive any injury. I saw one 
of them thrown up by the bull, but 
he fell behind his horns on the animal's 
neck, and regained the railing without 
being in the least hurst. The Chulos 
having exhibited their successful tor- 
ments for a sufficient time, at a third 
flourish the Matadore comes forward 
with a long straight sword and a red 
flag. It is his exclusive occupation to 
terminate the sufferings of the animal. 
The Chulos now lay aside their ban- 
derillas, and the bull is seen bleeding 
at the neck, his tongue out, and severa 
of the banderillas sticking in different 

rts of his body. The Chulos retain, 


owever, their pieces of cloth (so often 
mentioned) to attract the bull’s atten- 
tion, should the Matadore be in nee: 
is 
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His mode of killing the bull is to 
hold the flag in his left hand imme- 
diately before the bull, his sword ready 
prepared in the other. When the bull, 
Pith his head down, runs at the flag, 
the Matadore thrusts the sword be- 
tween his shoulders, which is almost 
baried in the animal, who vomits a 

tity of blood, reels, and falls to 
the und. 


The Matadore receives loud and 
unanimous applause if he succeeds in 
his first thrust, but it sometimes happens 
that he wounds him severely several 
times without success. 

When the bull is on the ground, 
another person stabs him in the spinal 
marrow behind the horns, with a sharp 
dirk, and at a signal as before, from 
the music, three mules ornamented 
with flags and bells, and harnessed to- 

ether, drag him at full gallop by the 
armen out of the circus. Thus an 
animal, who but a short time before 
was in the full tide of life, and dis- 
played such desperate courage and re- 
sistance, is shortly a mangled corpse. 
The traces of his blood are strewed over 
with dust, and immediately that he 
has left the scene of his valour, the 
music announces the entreé of another 
victim to meet a similar fate. 

Of the cruelty of the Bullfights there 
can be no question, but no ake enter- 
tainments perhaps in Europe, exhibit 
such theatrical splendour, combined 
with IMMINENT DANGER. 

Adjoining the circus is a room with 
ready attendants, and every assistance 
necessary for such of the combatants 
as may receive an injury when attack- 
ing the bull. There are also attendants 
for the horses, and a Piccadore receives 
some compensation if a horse, des- 

rately wounded, should be brought 
alive outofthe circus. The meat ofthe 
bulls is given to the hospitals at Madrid. 

The horses which are killed in the 
circus remain there until the bull is 
killed, when they are dragged out by 
the mules in a similar manner. 


= 

Mr. Ursax, Hunmanly, March 5. 
HE first article with which you 
open the new year, contains a 
heavy imputation upon the memory of 
Bishop Warburton. But suum cuique 
is a principle not the less to be regard- 
ed, because he in whose behalf it is 
now about to be asserted, is no longer 
numbered among the living. Had he 
still survived, he would not have re- 


uired any champion, _No right hand. 
vould poe hee rane prompt, or'more. 
competent than his own, to defend his 
own Troy. Mr. Bewley himself, who 
justly ascribes to him the character’ of 
most powertul and original thinking, 
will not, I am sure, be disinclined to 
re-consider his crimination, when I 
shall have stated the grounds updu 
which I venture to dissent from his 
conclusion. And if he extends his 
deuregas Qeavtsdes to his excessive pane- 
gyric of Bishop Hurd (the ‘ immortal 
author” of “ the finest piece of ironical 
wit the world ever saw,” the most 
graceful model of composition, combin- 
ing the ease of Middleton with the 
curiosa felicitas of Addison,” of an 
** unequalled power of words, and 
mastery over our language,” &c. &c.) 
he may not regret the time so employed. 
To much of this praise the pen of the 
prelate in question is, undoubtedly, 
entitled: but, in a letter of Moral Esti- 
mates, the ‘* thick and thin devotee- 
ship” of the obsequious Rector of 
Thurcaston, whom even Mrs. War- 
burton pronounced a courtier, should 
not have been suffered to pass without 
more and sterner reprehension. 

To me then it appears, both from 
the letter of Nov. 14, and asubsequent 
one of Nov. 18 (not noticed by Mr. 
Bewley) that Warburton owed all his 
knowledge of Lowth’s Tract to Hurd’s 
sedulous detail, and probably servile 
censure, y hing contents. ev 
opening of the passage quoted by Mr. 
B. « Sl you a sheds Lowth’s 
pamphlet,” &c. fully proves this; as 
does a paragraph in the second letter, 
“He seems (by what you say) to 
sofien,” &c. Nor does what follows 
in the first—** his wit, and his reason- 
ing, God knows,” &c. at all necessarily 
attach to this specific work. The re- 
mark is, obviously, general. And 
Hard would, naturally, comment upon 
what Warburton calls the ‘* boldness,” 
or * dishonourable conduct,” of pub- 
lishing his Letters “* without his foe 
or knowledge.” 

If it were needful, I might ask 
farther, what could Warburton gain, 
by telling Lowth that “ he had neither 
read nor seen his printed Letter?” 
Surely, this would have been gratuit- 
ously to blurt out an insolent frivolity 
against a R. R. brother, whom such a 
declaration would probably not much 
annoy, and certainly in no respect tend 
to confute. 


It 
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ak might also be observed, that in 
7 . rast, ALL YoU SAY, 

atid AS "YoU Sav, there could hardly 


bé any pro oF pre-occupation, on 
te pa of Warbulton, of the charge 
t 


n brough ; and he was 
little Tikely, from any consciousness of 
his own’ habits and disposition, to an- 
ti¢ipate the imputation of a dishonest 
suppression of fact. 

“i am ‘no Warburtonian. In the 
arrogant spirit, jealous susceptibility of 
offence, and long-enduring resentments 
of that distinguished Hierophant, there 
was but too much to be sorry for: 
though I conceive that the hypocricy 
ascribed to him, without any proof, by 
the sarcastic Horace Walpole, formed 
no part of his delinquencies. But I 
shall rejoice, if it should be thought 
that I have upon correct grounds main- 
tained his claim to the character (hi- 
therto, usually, deemed his right) of 
ingenuous aid fearless dealing with his 
numerous adversaries. Liceaé supremis 
Suneribus finire odia. 


Yours, &c. Fr. WRANGHAM. 


Mr. Ursayn, March 18. 

N addition to the information given 

» Correspondent “ I. C.” and 

«« S. B.” respecting the late Mr. Amos 
Green, I beg to say I have frequently 
heard my father say, that Mr. Green 
was the person alluded to by Shenstone 
in his letter. Mr. Shenstone intro- 
duced him to the late Matthew Boul- 
ton, Esq. of Soho, and I believe was 
instrumental in placing him as an ap- 
prentice to the celebrated Mr. Basker- 
ville. I should think it probable, in 
the library of Soho House, many of 
his drawings and sketches are preserved. 
I send you, in case you think it worth 
preserving in your valuable Magazine, 
a copy of a letter of his to my sister, 
which strongly marks the kindness of 
his heart, and his intimacy with Mr. 
Boulton : it was written just before 
my father’s death, and when Mr. 

lton was very seriously ill. 
Ww. Rapuagt Ecixron. 





Copy of a Letter from Amos Green, Esq. 
York, Feb. 
23, 1805. 
Yesterday brought me your obliging 
letter; I wish its contents had been 
more congenial to the wishes of your 
own kind heart; indeed, it concerns 
me you cannot speak more comfortably 


Dear Miss Eeinton, 





due to the Crown. 30S... 


of your father, who. has my kind and 
best wishes, and who will, } am sure, 

feel with me genuine sorrow for my 

dear friend Mr. Bolton’s illness, to 

whom I wish you to convey my good 

wishes. Poor Miss Bolton and her.. 
brother I sympathise with from my 

heart: their affliction must be great 

indeed ; could I convey comfort, y oes 

willingly and how glad I should be to 

do it; their father is one of my oldest 

friends, and has ever been held in my 

highest esteem, having been a witness 

to his rising fortunes, and to the thou- 

sand generous actions that have con- 

stantly graced and accompanied his 

transactions through life; to him I 

first introduced my friend your father, 

and many pleasant hours it has given 

me, and often upon reflection gives 

me pleasure. I wish you to enquire 

from time to time of Miss Bolton, 

how her father is going on, and give 
me a line of information ; for I cannot 
but feel greatly anxious about him, 

and for them, and glad you will make 
my heart, if you can give me good 
tidings of them, and your father, to 
whom say what is kind for me, and to 
your mother, and believe me your 
sincere and obliged friend, 

Amos GREEN. 


—@o— 
Mr. Ursay, Chelsea, March 3. 

{* answer to Ps 4 Salopian Corre- 

spondent ‘* B. E.” (February, p. 
120), I beg to observe, that by the 
Stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 39, bonds given 
to the King, whether as principal or 
surety, are declared to be of the same 
force and effect as recognizances by 
Statute-Staple; from whence it follows, 
that freehold lands in the possession of 
a bondsman, are chargeable to the 
Crown from the execution of the bond. 
And, although such lands are after- 
wards sold to a bona fide purchaser at 
a time when no debt is in existence, 
they still continue liable to any future 
Crown debts, into whose hands soever 
they may have passed. But, if lands 
thus chargeable are subject to any prior 
incumbrances ; that is, if, at the time 
of the execution of the bond, the lands 
of the bondsman are charged with 
bond fide debts, which bind them 
equally with or in a greater degree than 
a Statute-Staple, sock debts are entitled 
to a precedence to the bond to the 
Crown. Thus a mortgage created an- 
tecedently to the date of the bond, and 
regularly assigned to the present time, 


will 
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will take priority to the Crown debt; 
for the bond to the Crown can only 
bind the lands as they exist at its date, 
and subject to all the incumbranees of 
an equal or superior degree with which 
they are then charged. 

ere is another question arising 
out of the case “ B. ae has put, of 
which he does not seem to have disco- 
vered the importance. The deceased 
was in the first instance a surety, and 
I suppose gave a bond as such surety ; 
are not then his lands bound from the 
date of that first bond? The accept- 
ance of the second bond seems to have 
been a mere matter of favour, and 
most likely does not operate as an ex- 
tinguishment of the first one. The 
part of the case related by “‘ B. E.” in 
connexion with this point is not suffi- 
ciently explicit to enable that question 
to be determined. 

In relation to this subject, it has 
always struck me as a peculiar hard- 
ship, that there does not exist any 
mode of ascertaining whose lands are 
rendered liable to extents, by means of 
bonds to the Crown, or by their owners 
having accepted government situations. 
Instances frequently occur of innocent 

rchasers having their estates wrested 

rom them, and of bend fide mortgagees 
losing their money, by occurrences 
which have net been occasioned by 
themselves in the most remote degree, 
and which could not have been pre- 
vented by any caution they could have 
exercised. The hidden links of society 
bind man to man in innumerable ways, 
that our utmost sagacity cannot dis- 
cover—the property of those who seem 
the most flourishing, may be under- 
mined, even without their own know- 
ledge, by persons in Government situ- 
ations, for whom they have become 
sureties—and the mortgagee = be 
ruined, by the estate upon which he 
advanced his money being extended, 
to satisfy the default of a person whose 
connexion with the mortgager no dili- 
nce could have discovered. Our 
aw-books and the daily papers testify 
that such occurrences are frequent ; 
and when they do happen, every man 
must feel for the innocent and unfor- 
tunate sufferers ; more especially, since 
in the present state of concealment and 
uncertainty no one can know but that 
he himself may be the next victim. 
Surely it is the imperative duty of 
Parliament to interfere and prevent 
the recurrence of such evils by legis- 


lative enactments. Between subject 
and subject no such cases can occur, 


without the 3 - ee of the parties ; 
by the Act of William and Mary for 


docketing judgments, and the late 
Act for registering warrants of attor- 
ney, all incumbrances that at present 
affect or may be made immediately to 
affect lands, are pretty safely guarded 
against ; and why should not the same 
security be given to a person when the 
Government is concerned, as when he 
treats with his fellow subject? In 
this case concealment is injustice, and 
ought to be shunned by a Government 
which is intended for the benefit of 
the people; but how are they bene- 
fited by a practice which keeps them 
in ignorance of the truth, and (as in 
an instance in which I am materially 
interested) may deprive them, at one 
blow, of the hard earnings of a labo- 
rious life? The Laws of Extents have 
been considerably modified within the 
last few years; but these effects, so 
cruel and so harsh in their operation, 
seem to have been wholly disregarded. 
I blame not the law as it now stands— 
it is perhaps necessary that extraordi- 
nary powers should be vested in the 
Executive, to aid in the collection of 
the Revenue; and guard against the 
defaults of persons to whose care such 
large sums are entrusted; but if such 
be the law, let the execution of it be 
open, and let it be competent for every 
man to ascertain, in transactions relat- 
ing to land, whether it be not already 
bound by bonds given to the Crown. 
By the Statute of Henry, above 
mentioned, these bonds are declared 
to be in the nature of a Statute-Staple ; 
let them then, like Statutes Staple, be 
enrolled, or like Ju’ yments, be enter- 
ed; let the public nave an opporta- 
nity, by search, of ascertaining by 
whom such bonds ere given, and the 
evil will be at once remedied. If, 
after such an arrangement, mortgagees 
or purchasers are taken by surprise, 
they themselves only will be to blame, 
and the law will no longer be accused 
as the source of injury and injustice. 
Yours, &c. . B 


Mr. Ursay, March 3. 

b ty Correspondent * B. E.” in 
his Letter (Feb. p. 120) states, 

that a person having become indebted 
to the Crown in a sum of money, gave 
a bond for the payment thereof, at his 
(the obligator’s) decease ; and that the 
obligator 
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1823,} Crown Debtors.—Seal of ihe Parish of St, Mary-le-Bow. 


obligator being dead, in order to obtain 
satisfaction of such bond, a Crown 
Solicitor had caused his effects to be 
seized, ‘* if not to the total exclusion, 
at least in priority and preference of all 
other bondsmen or assigned securities ;” 
and then ‘* D. E.” asks, ** can this be 
maintained as legal and right?” In 
answer to which quere, and for the 
satisfaction (at least I hope so) of Mr. 
D. E. and his Salopian friend, I beg 
to observe, it has been long settled, 
that in a course of administration, 
debts due to the Crown upon record or 
speciality (of which latter species are 
bond debts) have a preference to all 
other debts whatsoever ; and if an exe- 
cutor or administrator should omit to 
satisfy such debts, previously to his 
discharging any other debts of his tes- 
tator or intestate, he would, in case 
there should be a deficiency of assets, 
be liable to the satisfaction thereof, 
de bonis propriis: and I am apprehe- 
hensive that the circumstance of the 
deceased having executed the bond, 
under the impression that the Crown 
would not be entitled to a preference, 
will not in the present instance vary 
the cas.; for, though in some cases 
where parties are induced, by the false 
representations of their advisers, to ex- 
ecute legal documents to their detri- 
ment, a court of equity will interpose 
to relieve them ; yet here there appears 
to be no reason for such an interposi- 
tion, even supposing an unfair repre- 
sentation to have been made to the 
deceased, because, he being liable to a 
penalty (to the amount of the sum 
secured by the bond in question) upon 
a bond previously entered into by him 
as surety for an officer of the Crown, 
he was, at the time of executing the 
subsequent bond, a debtor to the Crown 
on specialty, and consequent that 
bond was only a confirmation of what 
previously existed. 

Admitting, therefore, that the Crown 
is entitled to a preference, I am _per- 
suaded that its officers had a right to 
adopt the course mentioned, or rather 
alluded to, in the letter of ** D. E.” 


Yours, &c. Lex. 


Mr. Ursan, March 30. 
SEND you an impression of an 
antient brass Seal, engraved y hal 

Ww, 


I 


der of the Parish of St. Mary-le- 
Gent. Mac. April, 1823. 
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London, in eayer 1580* (see Pl, IT. 
Jig.1.) This is curious, as exhibit- 
ing what may be considered a faithful 
representation of the Steeple previous 
to the great Fire of London; with the 
arches or Lows on its summit, from 
which it may have derived its name ; 
though this was more probably from 
the arches or bows belonging to the 
old Church, on which the present 
structure is raised. The history of this 
Charch has been fully given by your 
Correspondent N. G, in vol. xc. ii. P- 
223; and a view of the present Steeple 
in vol. xx1. p. 580. Many particulars 
relative to the steeple an Ils were 
also given in your last volume, Part ii. 
p- 392, with their history to the pre- 
sent time. I shall therefore eonclude 
with some curious particulars, extract- 
ed from honest Stow : 

“In Nov. 1091, a dreadful hurricane 
happened in London, which blew down 
mauy churches, and upwards of six hundred 
houses, and shattered the Tower of London 
very much; but the most surprising event 
was its breaking down part of the church- 
wall of St. Mary-le-Bow in Cheapside 
(whereby two men were killed), and, ing 
the roof thereof, carried it a considerable 
way, when it fell with such violence, that 
six of its rafters, of 26 feet in length each, 
were forced into the ground above 20 feet 
deep, and in the same position as they stood 
on the Church. ‘This relation would seem 
very incredible, were it not for the concomi- 
tant circumstances; for, 1. the ground 
whereof the roof pitched was of a moorish 
nature; 2. the streets were then unpaved ; 
and, 8. the uncontested authority of those 
grave and faithful historianst, who lived at 
that time, and testified to the truth of the 
thing.” 

One hundred and six years after- 
wards, a seditious traitor, named Fitz 
Osbert, seized the steeple of St. Mary, 
fortified it, and provided himself with 
provisions and instruments for defence, 
till he was smoked out and made pri- 
soner; and after a fair trial, hanged, 
with nine of his accomplices. 

The ahove Steeple fell down in 
1271, and killed several persons. 

In 1284, we find it rebuilt, and 
serving as a place of concealment for 
Lawrence Ducket, a goldsmith, who 
had dangerously wounded Ralph Cre- 


* We regret that the artist has failed to 
represent this date in the engraving. Eprrt. 

t+ The authorities given are Flor. Wig. 
Chron. and Wm. de Malmsbury. 





pin, 
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pin, of West Cheap. The friends of 
the latter, exasperated against Ducket, 
entered the steeple at night privately, 
and probably strangled the fugitive, or 
really hanged him, for the body was so 
disposed as to oot | the idea of sni- 
cide; which was adopted upon inqui- 
sition, and the deceased buried in a 
ditch without the city. Some time 
afterwards, it was discovered, that a 
boy was with Ducket in his conceal- 
ment, who related the real cause of 
his death. Upon this the assassins 
and their accomplices, to the number 
of sixteen, were hanged; and a wo- 
man, Alice, the chief contriver of the 
horrid deed, was burnt. Stowe adds, 
that several rich persons implicated, 
were hanged by the purse, he long 
imprisonment. Upon this occasion 
the church was interdicted, and the 
doors and windows filled with thorns, 
till the stain of murder was effaced by 
purification. At the same time repa- 
ration was made to Durket’s remains, 
which were honestly deposited in the 
charch-yard. 

Stowe enumerates many sums given 
by citizens towards the erection of the 
Steeple (shewn on the seal), which 
was finished in 1512, with five lan- 
terns on the summit; one at each cor- 
ner, and the fifth in the centre. Those, 
he tells us, were to have been glazed, 
and lights placed in them during the 
winter months, as Leacons to direct the 
traveller to London. N.R.S. 


Mr. Urszay, 
4 ey matrix of the Seal engraved 
in Plate IT. fig. 2. was purchased 
among some old iron and brass at 
Christchurch, and is now in the pos- 
session of Charles St. Barbe, esq. jun. 
It bears the following inscription : 
** Sigillum commune capitali [mis- 
spelt for capituli] de Wolverhamp- 
ton,” with the figures of St. Peter and 
St. Paul under canopies, and probably 
the Dean and Prebendaries beneath. 
An account of the Deanery of Wol- 
verhampton may be seen in Shaw’s 
*¢ Staffordshire,” vol. II. p. 151. 
Yours, &c. -R. 


“Mr. Ursay, Sarum, April 2. 
| SEND yon a drawing of the Seal 
belonging to the Priory of Maiden 





Seals described. 


found in searchi 


lisbury Cathedral for the’ purpose 


[April, 
the archives of Sa- 
of 
compiling an historical account of that 


The deed to which the 
Seal was appended, is ‘a’ mandate’ of 
Robert Wic Saempishs, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, relative to a Chantry founded in 
that Priory, executed in 1279. The 
larger Seal (see Plate II. fig. 3.) has 
the following inscription : onan 
conventus S’ce Marie de eleya. 
The smaller, (fig. 4.) which forms 
the reverse of the other, was that of 
the Prior; in the Legend he is styled 
Procurator, “* S. Prioris et P’curatoris 
de Mayden Bradley.” 

Yours, &c. W. Dopswortn. 

—@— 

*,* The two Seals, figs. 5 and 6, 
are given from Bond’s History of Looe 
(reviewed in pp. 233, 330), and were 
copied into that work by permission 
of the Rev. Daniel Lysons, from his 
** Magna Britannia.” Fig. 5. is that 
of the Corporation of East Looe, re- 
presenting a one-mast vessel, with 
three escutcheons on the side, each 
charged with three bendlets (the arms 
of Bodrugan), inscribed ‘* Si. Com- 
munetalis de Loo.” Mr. Bond sug- 
gests, whether the ship may be meant 
for the George of Looe, as Carew 
says, speaking of the shipping of 
Looe, *‘ That one of them hath suc- 
cessively retained the name of the 
George of Looe ever since the first 
so called did a great while since, in 
a furious fight, take three French men 
of war.” At present there is no tra- 
dition of this ship or the furious fight. 
Mr. Bond gives a long account of 
Otto of Bodrigan (lord of the manor 
of Pendrim and Looe, temp. Edw. II.) 
whose arms are on the Seal, 

West Looe goes also by the name of 
Porthyhan ; on the Corporation Seal 
(fig. 0.) it is called Portuan. This 
Seal bears the figure of a man with a 
bow in his right hand, and an arrow 
in his left, with this legend, *‘ Portuan 
otherwys called Westlo.” Epir. 


structure. 


—@— 

THE CENSOR. No. XIV. 
Dr. ALLiBonp’s Feast. 
TS following jeu-d’esprit is attri- 

. buted to Dr. John Allibond, of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, one of the 
sufferers in the Rebellion. He is prin- 





Bradley*, Wilts, from an impression 


* A full account of Maiden Bradley is given in Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s “Modern 
Wiltshire ;" and the Church is engraved in our vol, Lx xxvu. i. 393. 





cipally 
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cipally known by.an exquisite satire in 
acaronic Latin, on the Visitation in 
1648, which he had the courage to 
publish at that time, entitled “ Rus- 
tica Academie Oxoniensis Reformate 
descriptio, in visitatione fanaticd, A. 
D. 1648, Londini, impensis J. Red- 
mayne.” The “Feast,” we believe, 
has never been printed, or at least is 
of sufficient rarity to warrant the re- 
publishing, and interesting, from its 
recording not only how our ancestors 
wrote, but what they ate. The notes 
appended are chiefly from Robert May’s 
** Accomplisht Cook,” 1685, 8vo, in 
which the culinist laments the decline 
of hospitality and good living, attribut- 
ing it, like a zealous Royalist, to the 
preceding troubles. 
Duleissimis Capitilus, &c. Invitatio ad fru- 
gi Prandiolum, una cum Billa Dieta. 
Evasit annus, ex quo Janus 
Commisit conjugales manus, 
Atque ipse amoris veteranus 
Emeritus sum factus. 
Porrexi ora, te ministro, 
Maritali tum capistro ; 
Et Cytherezi — westro, 
Spes sum longas nactus. 
Dat mandata bifrons Deus, 
Celebretur Hymenzus 
Quotannis ; nisi mavis reus 
Esse indecori, 
Par d est. F ili res, 
Properate nostros Lares 
Adire, et epulas vulgares 
Admovere ori. 


Brawne'.—Prabebit Aper colli partem, 





Dr. Allibond’s Feast. 
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Tortoris passus acitam artem, 
Qu prima famis feret martem 
Pugnantem s2ve ense. 
Ribbe and Rumpe of Beefe*. 
Sequetur pl costa Bovis, 
Et salibus conditum novis 
Ejusdem tergus ; dignum fovis 
Quod apponatur menses. 
Pyes.—Artocree fumabunt, quales 
Divinos celebrant Natales ; 
Unde odor aromaticalis 
Cerebram intrabit. 


Hen and Bacon, 
Et cum Gallina pingue lardum, 
Quod satiare possit guardum, 
Unlesse the hastye cooke hath marr’d 
"um 
” Mensam onerabit. 
Pigge’.—Pretere: non decimalis 
Porcellus, auribus et malis 
Ad latus finis adest; qualis 
Judeis olim nefas. 


Tongue and Udder®,—Insuper tenellum uber, 
Cui Romanum impar tuber, 
Et linguam, si quid ejus super- 
est gustare te fas. 
Goose?.—Ascendit avis dein solium, 
Quz salvum fecit Capitolium, 
Brodwellianum pasta lolium 
Coctis malis mersa, 
Turkey®.—Et quam transmiserunt Indi 
En volucris est preesto scindi, 
Cepis (uti mos) hine inde 
Olentibus conspersa. 
Custard9,—Post ny one demum istum 
Cum ovis una farre pistum ‘ 
Lac sequitur; cui saccharum mistum 
Saporem dulcem prebet. 
Secunda!® erunt fercula, 





' Garnished brawn. 


subject. 


3 This seems to have been what in the author's time was called “‘ A Bride-pye,” a com- 
pound of various delicacies, made in a fantastical shape, or else the common Christmas ie. 
See vol. Lxxxv. i. p. 596, in which volume is a copious account of the author of the “ _ 


complisht Cook,’ and his work. 


4 We are told to boil poultry with ribs of bacon (May, p. 81); larded chicken is pro- 


bably meant in the text. 


See May's ** Accomplisht Cook,” p. 194. 
2 Charles II. is reported to have said, that the inside of a sirloin was too good for a 





5 Pigs were roasted with puddings in the belly, and sometimes with the hair on. (May 


p- 145. 


) 
6 A heifer’s udder, when dressed in the Italian fashion, appears to have been a favourite 
dish. Tongue, abstractedly so called, does not occur in the bills of fare before us. 
7 Goose does not often occur. Two braw-geese roasted form an October dish, but 
Michelmas is not particularly mentioned ; nec meminisse pigebit Elise is an Englishman's 


text on that festival. 


8 A turkey, larded and baked, with mince-meat of veal, sweet herbs, and spices, appears 


to have been highly relished. 


® James Parry, in his commendatory verses prefixed to May's volume, says, 


«« A city custard doth so subtly wind, 
That should Truth seek, she'd scarce a corner find.” 


% Between the courses appears, 


*¢ The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 


Sales 
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Sales et oye 
And awd then our pocula 
Stans promus exhibebit. 


Et tamen nequid desit pland 
Nimietati Anglicane ; 
Habebitis convivee sane 

A foolish second service. 


Pippin Tart '—Uxoris cura vobis partum 
Fumans en pipino-tartum, 
Quod post fundo vulsam chartam, 
Frustatum, quadris parvis, 


Woodcocke. 
Discindit structrix. Ecce nostrum 
Longum gerens avis rostrum 
Invasit ee. que in posterum 
Ignotas oras petit. 


Ducke and Mallard. 
Et hybernum sequens gelu 
Par anatum, apoty xa: Ondv 
Whereof a part my wife will deale you, 
And friendly bid you eate it. 


Larkes.—Si minores queras aves, 
Quibus magis forsan faves, 
Alaudas scilicet, vous avez 
With sugar crumbes and sawce. 


Fruite and Cheese. 
Postremd caseum tractemus, 
Et horna poma degustemus, 
E¢ tandem gratias agemus 
Cum soli summo laus. 
Apud vos si fort® pondus 
Habeat vester Allibondus, 
Adeste; dabit promus condus 
E meliori vina testa. 


Vocat? hospitalis Hymen, 
Calcate nostrum-vestrum limen, 
Citate quisque gradum; & «iv 
ehapieroy Tout’ ioral. 
—-@— 
FLY LEAVES.—No. X. 
Bishop Corbet’s Poems. 
R. GILCHRIST, in 1807, pub- 
lished a new edition of the 
Poems of Bishop Corbet, who appears 
to have been an author very careless of 
the effusions of his Muse, and that 
probably some of his productions yet 
remain in manuscript, which it must 
be left to chance to discover. It is, 
therefore, no impeachment of the re- 
search of ‘his late editor (whose criti- 
cal acumen, it might be wished, was 
more frequently employed in similar 
revivals), to give the following poems 
from my fly Rees to his volume, taken 


Dr. Allibond's Feo:i.—Bp. Corbet's Poems. 





(April, 


from MSS. (not in a publie library) as 
hitherto unknown. yr , 
“© 4 small Remembrance of the great Ki 

hyd g ing of 


What now! plleoedy are those wagers layd, 


Which not these ¢ d yeares are to be 
paid ? 

Then (if the world dog last so long), then 
shive, 


Whether the great Gustavus be alive : 

Now to contend is an abortive strife, 

Tis = ee Butter’s booke, his booke of 

1 : 

Who can say Gideon yet, or Josua’s dead, 

Whilest their eternall deeds of armes are 
read ? 

Nor shall it be a bett till the last day, 

Whether this King be dead, or broke his 


way. 
"Twas said of John that hee should never dye, 
And th’ envious mates were checkt for rea- 
soning whie: 
If this disciple also bee as hee, 
And tarry till Christ come, what’s that to 
thee? Rich. Corbett, Bpp. Norwicen,”* 





** Doctor Corbet vpon Ouerbury’s Death. 


Had thou, like other Sirs and Knights of 
worthe, ap forthe, 

Sickned and dyed, being stretcht out and 

After thy farewell sermon taken earthe, 

And left noe deed to prayse thee but thy 
Lirthe, 

Then Ouerburye, by a passe of th’ eares, 

Thou might haue tided home in two howres 
teares. 

Then had wee wore thy spriggs of memorye, 

Noe longer then thy friendes of rosemarye : 

Or then the dole was eating for thy sake, 

And thou hadst sunke in thine owne wine 


and cake. 
But since it was soe ordered and thought 
fitt, [witt, 


By them yt knewe thy truthe and fear'd tlry 

ou shouldst be poysoned, death hath done 
thee grace, 

Ranckt thee above the region of thy place. 

For none heere poyson nam’d but makes 
replye, [dye ? 

W*t prince was that, wt statesman that did 

In this thou hast out-di’d an elegye : 

And the ranke poyson w°! did seeme to kill, 

Working a fresh a some historian’s quill, 

Shall now preserve thee longer ere thou 
rott, 

Then poyson mixt with [any] antidote. 

Nor needs thou trust an Flerauld with thy 

name, 


Thou art the voyce of justice and of ffame ; 





— 


e May gives a di 
2 We have not di 


of a quadrangular pippin-tart, p. 243. 
on cookery, as pat every family can refer to its records on that 


subject: May’s bill of fare for New Year's Day, not very different from the worthy Doctor's, 
While 


gay be found in vol. Lxxxv. i. p. 595. 
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While Sinne, detecting her owne ‘burthen, 
strives 


To thee vse in interest of lives. 

pn ts of tyme, and might it please the 
lawe, 
I hh of blood, for many lives I sawe : 
He writes more of thee must write of 

more, 

Which J affect not, but referre them ore 
To Tyborne ; by whose art they maye defyne 
What life is worth, by valewing of thyne.” 





“Doctor Cortett on his Wive’s Departure. 
Since shee must goe, and I must mourne, 
come night, 
Environ mee with darknes whilest I write ; 
Shadowe that hell vnto mee, which aloue 
I am to suffer, when my love is gone : 
Have wee for this kept guard, like spie on 
spie, 
Had icmguadines with his foe stood by ; 
Stolne more sweetnes then our many blisses 
Of meeting, conference, imbracement, kisses, 
Shadowes with negligence our most respecte 
Varyes our language, through all dialecte 
Of becke, wincke, lookes, and often vnder- 
e (from worde. 
Speake dyalecte with our feet, yet farr 
Potene tee thy worst, whilest shee and I 
have armes, ({harmes; 
not against thy stroake, against thy 
I will not looke vpon y® quickning sun, 
But straite her beauty to my sence shall run; 
And still to comfort of my deare 1 vowe, 
My deeds shall still bee what my words are 
nowe ; 
The poles themselves shall move mee ere I 
start, my hart.” 
And when I change my love, I'll change 
Ev. Hoop. 
—@— 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from vol. Lxxxtx. p. 503.) 


Mr. Ursan, Crosby Square, April 4. 

ie is long since I fast addressed you 

on this subject, and I now resume 

it with great pleasure, to transcribe 

the subjoined account of the Choral 

School at Lincoln, which was omitted 
in the former series. : 

It is probable I shall not again oc- 
cupy your pages with similar commu- 
nications *, as I propose to publish these 
essays on a more extensive scale, in a 
separate form ; and I cannot close the 
correspondence without repeating my 
due and grateful acknowledgments for 
the polite and liberal assistance which 
has been afforded to me —— these 
inquiries, by the superior Clergy in 
the Sanaa yng M H. 





* See our previous volumes, LXxXvuI. 
LXXXAVIIN. LXXXIX, 


Bp. Corbet's Peems:—Lincoln Cathedral Schools. 
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Lincors. 

“ There are four Choristers, who are 
chosen by the Dean and Chapter; they 
are lodged and boarded with the Mu- 
sic Master, and receive a salary with 
fees amounting to 3/. per annum. 
Their dress is a black cloth gown, 
faced with white, given them every 
second year. There are also six junior 
boys, denominated, from the founder, 
Burgherst Chanters ; they are chosen 
by the Dean and Chapter, and receive 
a salary, amounting, with fees, to 2i. 
10s. They wear white surplices, given 
them on their admission. 

** All the boys, as well Choristers as 
Burgherst Chanters, attend daily cho- 
ral service at ten and three o’clock on 
week-days, and at ten and four on Sun- 
days. The Dean and Chapter provide 
for their instraction in writing, arith- 
metic, and grammar; and those boys 
whose parents wish it, are allowed to 
attend the Free Grammar School, of 
which the Dean and Chapter appoint 
the Head Master. They attend: these 
schools from eleven o'clock till twelve, 
from two till three, and from four till 
five. They attend the Music Master 
from seven o'clock in the morning in 
summer, and eight in the winter, until 
prayer time. The Master derives no 
emolument from the musical talents of 
the choristers, who are confined wholly 
to the Church Service. On leaving 
the Choir they receive a sum not ex- 
ceeding 15/. from the Dean and Chap- 
ter, as an apprentice fee. 

** A medical attendant is allowed the 
choristers in case of sickness.” 


—@— 

On the mutability of National grandeur 
in Arts and in Science; and the 
proneness to deteriorate, which in 
ceriain circumstances is observed to 
characterize the human intellect. 


( Continued from p. 225.) 
HATEVER may be said of the 


erm of genius lying for ages 
omethane in ae rang nae = 
able to break forth into a flame,—as 
such hypotheses have been adopted,— 
the history of the Greeks, with a re- 
ference to this genius, though well 
known, can never, if analysed with 
philosophic attention, cease to asto- 
nish. 

Peopled originally by hordes of bar- 
barians, the infant energies of. these 
marauders were first unfolded by a 

colony 
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colony from Tyre, from which epoch 
the knowledge of letters and the ru- 
diments of arts which she then re- 
ceived, were scarcely sufficient to im- 
part a perceptible change in their mo- 
ral character. At length arose The- 
seus and Minos, who by some sem- 
blance of wise and salutary enact- 
ments, went far in repressing that dis- 
order and rapine which had prevailed 
under the unworthy successors of Ce- 
crops, and introduced order and policy 
in the room of anarchy. 

Many centuries afterwards, when 
the laws of Draco had, from the se- 
verity of their penal institutes, chased 
the phantom of discord from her 
abddes, and placed the lives and pro- 
perty of the industrious artist upon a 
footing of greater security, the cha- 
racter of the Greeks rose to genius 
and some pre-eminence in elegant 
accomplishments. When, after the 
expulsion of the Pisistratides, Athens, 
through the policy and patriotism of 
Solon, had assumed a republican form 
of government, her active and aspiring 
energies rose to the highest eminence 
in the intellectual arts, in all its va- 
ried provinces. Genius was quick in 
its ascent, and shone out at full under 
the administration of Pericles. From 
thence to the times of Philip and 
Alexander, notwithstanding the cala- 
mities of foreign and domestic wars, 
her schools resounded with the pre- 
cepts of philosophy, and she was her- 
self the theatre of every liberal ac- 
complishment which could crown hu- 
man ingenuity. 

The conquest of Alexander may be 
said to have formed an epoch, after 
which intellectual Greece suffered an 
eclipse from which she has never 
since emerged. uring the latter pe- 
riods of Rome, reduced to a tributary 

rovince, she, in spite of some bright 
individual exceptions, declined from 
her splendour as mistress of the intel- 
lectual world, and after witnessing the 
convulsions which tore the tiara from 
the last of the Western despots, and 
the barbarism which, for many ages af- 
terwards, overspread the greater part 
of Europe, she has for the last three 
centuries been reduced to the humi- 
liating vassalage of slaves to the will 
of an imperious Aga of Janizaries. 

If, with regard to the Greeks, we 
adopt the hypothesis that the human 
mind cannot depreciate through phy- 
sical circumstances, we must, it weil 
seem, resort to the moral and political 
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circumstances which in the course of 
the revolutions in human affairs have 
turned the tide of human thought in- 
to new channels, and blunted the 
keen susceptibilities of a people who 
formerly shone in all the pride of so- 
vereignty. 

Ii cannot be doubted that the lon 
course of systematic oppression ‘al 
habitual submission, which has mark- 
ed the modern history of the Greeks, 
have blunted the tone of their think- 
ing,—but how far these things can 
have influenced her capabilities in the 
walks of genius, has never been pre- 
cisely defined. 

Viewing them in connexion with an 
art which they carried to the highest 
perfection—the noble art of architec- 
ture, if their declension has been signal, 
their progress from its first introduc- 
tion, subsequent to Homer, to a sum- 
mit of excellence which has never 
been +. =r was as signally rapid. 
Before the year 850 amberion’ tb the 
Christian ara, their buildings were all 
of wood, except the city fortifications, 
which were blocks of stone ; yet under 
Pericles, scarce four centuries after, 
we find their city abounding in models 
of architectural proportions, which, 
whatever may have been the fashions 
or the innovations of succeeding ztas, 
have ever, by the most intelligent 
nations, been considered as forming, 
for beauty of form and purity of design, 
the most perfect of any that have yet 
appeared. The majestic structures of 
the Acropolis, the Parthenon, the 
Pop lea, the Erectheum, the temples 
of } one, of Diana, and the Olym- 
pian Jupiter,—the atchievements of 
those times—and ornamented by those 
consummate artists Phidias, Polycletus, 
Scopas, Alcamenes, and Myron, Zeu- 
xis aud Parrhasius,—exhibit concep- 
tion and symmetry which the united 
thinking and judgment of all mankind 
have not surpassed. 

But enough of Greece, and its cata- 
logue of worthies, whose transcendant 
genius has placed the fame and the 
pretensions of their country on a basis 
as durable as marble can make them. 

Italy, France, and England, have 
their memorials of past grandeur, 
which declares that, at periods remote 
from our own, men existed who 
thought, and planned, and executed 
what is elegant and majestic in the 
world of art, with this difference in- 


deed, characterizing the circumstances 


with which the student will review 
the 
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the edifices of former times,—that in 
the land which still exhibits in its mo- 
numents the chisel of Phidias, the 
race of beings who reared them very 
far transcended, in point of mind and 
acquirements, the generations which 
at present inhabit its soil. Whereas 
in France and England, however vene- 
rable the edifices we admire, however 
beautiful the symmetry which pervades 
them, men have n_ progressivel 
improving in the liberal arts; nor is 
there a single structure, however vast 
and complicated its design, to the exe- 
cution of which the talent of the pre- 
sent age is not fully equal. 


Upon concentrating my thoughts 
upon our own island, after the migra- 
ee excursions in which I had lately 
indulged, I reflected, that all the vene- 
rable structures which were wont to 
strike and elevate the fancy of the be- 
holder upon our own soils, were the 
atchievements not by any means of 
the most enlightened and refined zras 
of human genius. They must be ac- 
knowledged, on the other hand, to be 
the efforts of a people not yet emanci- 
pated from barbarism, but of ingenious 
and in many instances of sublime taste, 
and indefatigable in the accomplish- 
ment of the plans which their conce 
tions had embodied. The Cathedrals 
of Rheims, of Rouen, and of Amiens, 
of Salisbury, of York, and of West- 
minster, were erected at periods not 
long after the Norman Conquest ; and 
from the exquisite lightness and symme- 
try which pervades many parts of these 
structures, and the profusion of sculp- 
tured ornaments which is every where 
visible, a very considerable proficiency 
in the arts of sculpture and architecture 
is certainly indicated. 

But still all the efforts, splendid as 
they must be admitted to be, fall very 
far beneath the standards which the 
classic soils of Attica present in splendid 
variety. As we ascend higher in re- 
mote antiquity, to periods when, after 
the Romans had evacuated, the Saxons 
took possession of Britain, we still see 
monasteries, priories, abbies, and castel- 
lated forts, which all carry upon them 
the impress of some knowledge in the 
principles of architectural science, al- 
though from the rude lineaments which 
pervade the design and composition, 
we easily discern the intellectual 
standard and capabilities of the work- 
men. Although characterized by men- 
tal darkness and imbecility, our ances- 
tors of the ninth and tenth centuries 


were too far removed above savage life 
to be ignorant of the useful and me- 
chanical arts, if they had too little taste 
for the ornamental. Their buildings of 
this epoch may farnish a harvest of 
meditation to the virtuoso, or rather to 
the sage who renders the study-of musty 
inscriptions and mouldering monu- 
ments subservient to the knowledge of 
mankind in the various stages of his 
civilized existence. 

In contemplating Stonehenge, we 
see few vestiges of thinking and of 
skill ;—all seems rude,—the work of 
savages in a very early stage of infancy 
in associated life, at periods of society 
very little removed from what Adam 
Smith denominates those of Hunters 
and Shepherds. 1f we turn from those 
colossal specimens of barbarian indus- 
try, and which suggests a resemblance 
with the first rude attempts at buildin 
in Ege when bundles of canes, which 
the Nile copiously supplied, bound to- 
gether at intervals, are thought to have 
first suggested the idea of a sculptured 
column, suppose to the buildings prior 
to the time of Alfred, a higher degree 
of skill and knowledge indicates itself. 
From thence to the still higher know- 
ledge in the principles of architecture 
necessary for raising piles such as the 
Abbies of Malmsbury or Glastonbury, 
the improvement is striking. 

If we descend to the fourteenth and 

fifteenth centuries, we find what is 
somewhat inaccurately termed the Go- 
thic style, assuming a more regular, 
methodised, and classically chaste prin- 
ciple of arrangement. The confused 
ofispring, originally of the dark ages, 
and formed on the eastern styles im- 
ported from Arabia, grafted upon the 
superstitious conceptions of Christian 
Zurope ; this order of atchitecture 
shook off many of the puerilities which 
adhered to it, and assumed a more 
pure and chaste order of composition. 

At length, we find under the genius 
of Inigo Jones, the old and classical 
models of Greece restored, and usurping 
their just dominion over the taste of 
our countrymen ; who, directed by 
the talents and resources of Wren, 
have attained a standard of taste and 
of knowledge highly propitious to one 
of the noblest of the fine arts, and 
given promise of increasing excellence, 
and that at length our own soil shall 
rival, in its monuments, that of Phidias. 

The day had been unconsciously 
wearing away during the course of my 
long soliloquy, and as the silence which 

reigned 
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reigned around me was seldom broken 
save by my own footsteps, my ideal ex- 
cursions were never totally suspended. 
There is something, I pursued, cheer- 
ing and consolatory to the pride and 
ambition of man to reflect, that his an- 
cestors have, during a long line of 
ages, cultivated the light of science, 
and abounded in works of art; and 
that the period was very distant when 
they first emerged from a state of na- 
ture to the habits and thinking of 
civilized beings. It is exhilarating to 
behold the fabrics of former days rais- 
ing their proud heads furrowed by 
wintry storms,—at once the boast and 
the model of future generations. How 
different will be the feelings of the 
contemplatist who speculates among a 
race of beings who have newly peopled 
the country of which they are the 
first settlers, or who have just shaken 
off the ferocity of savage life! No- 
thing which may tend to remind him 
that the soils on which he lucubrates 
have, during the lapse of ages, been 
the abodes eledene and of the elegant 
refinements of civilized life, will meet 
his eye. Wherever he turns his steps, 
his mind will never be arrested by the 
indubitable vestiges of former great- 
ness, whose proud but desolated re- 
mains will often involve trains of high 
moral soliloquy, and read no superficial 
lesson on the evanescent complexion 
of all human grandeur. 

We feel that but yesterday the fa- 
thers of the present race of inhabitants 
were savages ; instead of sumptuous 
and stately edifices, in the several stages 
of their zenith, their wane, or their 
decay, proclaiming that thinking, re- 
finement, genius, and skill, had long 
shed their benign influences through her 
regions, —intellectual sterility, imbe- 
cility of design, and a certain vulgarity 
of sentiment, arising from having no 
long line of ancestral trophies, the con- 
templation of which may inspire and 
emulate them to worthier deeds, are vi- 
sible and pretty general characteristics. 

Newly settled countries, in what- 
ever part of the globe they may be 
situated, exhibit these features. The 
traveller may perchance discover mat- 
ter of important interest in studying 
the physical productions and phenoma 
of the country, the manners and moral 
and intellectual dispositions of the in- 
habitants,—he may contrast the politi- 
cal institutes of their constitution with 
their genius and temper, and speculate 
as to the facilities afforded them for 
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sjwaling those who of old had shewn 
themselves 


eat in Ajyts.and Ligera- 

ture. But he will feel that he ig not 
now treading spots hallowed by arace 
of beings whose genius bid the proud 
structure rise in all the varied propor- 
tions of exquisite beanty; or cultivat- 
ed the elegant walks of polite learning ; 
—-spots sacred to the ntanes of heroic 

triotism, and elevation of principle. 

e indeed may be said to realize, ina 
certain degree, the truth of what the 
eloquent pen of Chateaubriand has, on 
one occasion, so interestingly described. 
‘* I wrapped myself in my cloak,” says 
this traveller, while lucubrating amid 
the ruins of Attica, “and lay down un- 
der a laurel on the banks of the Eurotas. 
The night was pure and serene, and 
the Milky Way, reflected by the current 
of the river, shed a light of an unusual 
brightness. I[ fell asleep with my eyes 
fixed on the heavens, having the bax 
tiful constellation of Leda’s swan ex- 
ate over my head.” “I still,” pro- 
ceeds this animated writer, ‘ recollect 
the pleasure which I formerly received 
from thus reposing in the woods of 
America, and especially from awakin; 
in the middle of the night. I liste 
to the whistling of the wind through 
the wilderness, the braying of the does 
and stags, the roar of a distant cataract, 
while the embers of my half extin- 
guished fire glowed beneath the foliage 
of the trees. I loved even to hear the 
voice of the Iroquois when he shouted 
in the recesses of his forests, and when, 
in the brilliant starlight, amid the 
silence of nature, he seemed to be pro- 
claiming his boundless liberty.” All 
this, he observes, may afford delight at 
twenty,—but in maturer age the mind 
contracts a relish for more solid pur- 
suits, and loves in particular to dwell 
on the illustrious examples recorded in 
history. 

** Gladly,” he afterwards exclaims, 
** would | again make my couch on 
the banks of the Enrotas, or the Jordan, 
if the heroic shades of the three hun- 
dred Spartans, or the twelve sons of 
Jacob, were to visit my slumbers; but 
I would not go again to explore a 
virgin soil which the plough-share has 
never lacerated. Give me now ancient 
deserts, where I can conjure up at 
piresers the walls of Babylon, or the 
egions of Pharsalia—plains whose fur- 
rows convey instruction, and where, 
mortal as I am, I trace the blood, the 
tears, the sweat of human kind,” 


(To le continued.) 
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~ Mr. Ursin, March 31. 
PYULY impressed with a idea 

of the utility of your Magazine, 
and the judicious and impartial man- 
tier in which your Review has been 
conducted for these many years past, 
I cannet help observing, under the 
article of ** Moule’s Bibliotheca He- 
raldiea,” reviewed in the Number for 
December, and Supplement, 1822, 
many slurs and sarcasins upon the an- 
tient and noble science of Heraldry 
and the College of Arms, which is as 
ificonsistent with the character of the 
Reviewer who considers such books 
useful, as it is alike indignant to the 
heraldic amateur and gentleman: but 
I read quietly on till I came to the fol- 
lowing passage, which is too obvious 
to pass unnoticed : 

«* A tradesman who has made his fortune, 
and does not regard the expense, purchases 
a coat of arms as he would a piece of plate ; 
and the thing implying nothing, the dig- 
nity cannot be restored, unless the meaning 
formerly attached to it be restored also.” 

Here I stand a zealous champion 
for the rights of the College of Arms, 
which in those lines I consider in- 
jured. The Heralds’ College, 1 will 
maintain, is of as much force and autho- 
rity at the present day as ever it was in 
former times, with respect to the grant- 
ing of arms; and, it is to be hoped, so 
it will continue; and the coats which 
they now grant are as lawful and full 
of meaning as those whose antiquity 
have confounded their origin. See 
the majority of our modern grants for 
instance. Comparing a coat of arms 
to a piece of plate is highly reprehen- 
sible, not only in the point of compa- 
rison, but as derogatory to that great 
qualification of a gentleman. 

Upon the descendants of a tradesman 
who has made his fortune, and pur- 
chases a coat of arms, a grant from the 
College confers a lasting honour, which 
only the extinction of his family can 
obliterate ; a grandson or great grand- 
son looks back with proud respect min- 
gled with pleasure, to find that his im- 
mediate predecessors bore arms before 
him, thereby confirming to him the 
title of gentleman; and yet the mean- 
ing implies nothing! Is not a modern 
coat gifted with the same attributes of 
historical allusion as an antient one? 
Will it not help the genealogist and 
historian to confute many errors, and 
confound the unauthorised bearing for 

Gest. Maa. April, 1823. 
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centuries to come, in the same manner 
as those relics of antiquity which we 
daily meet with in our antiquarian 
researches have served us? If this is 
allowed, I mutt ask, if these qualifica- 
tions extend to a piece of plate? if it 
descends with the family, one alone 
can possess it, then not always the 
heir; but the coat of arms extends to 
all, to every individual of the family. 
By this simple —— it is alone su- 
perior. Then why compare one with 
another, when there are so many 
weighty reasons which can be adduced 
to crush the comparison? 

The lines before quoted have a ten- 
dency to deter persons from applying 
to the College of Arms for that which 
will give dignity to birth, and ennoble 
without possessing a title. It has ra- 
ther a republican principle with it. 

That this humble letter, which I 
hope is couched in a respectful man- 
ner, so as to obtain an honourable 
= in your valuable Repository, may 

elp to counteract those ill effects, and 
establish still more the elegant and 
gentlemanly science of Heraldry, 
which, to their honour be it spoken, 
is daily and hourly increasing among 
our nobility and gentry, will be the 
wish, not only of myself, but a number 
of other friends and gentlemen, whose 
ideas correspond with my own in this 
respect, and I doubt whether this will 
be the only letter on the subject. 

While expatiating on the science, it 
may not be considered foreign to my 
pur to observe, that there are some 
tradesmen and gentlemen who come 
to enjoy large fortunes, order their car- 
riage, services of plate, &c. and for a 
coat of arms refuse payment of a pal- 
try sum to have them officially, look 
intothat alphabetical reservoir of Arms, 
Edmonson, and seize upon the pret- 
tiest coat and crest they can find corre- 
sponding with their fancy, and nearly 
if not exactly with their own name; 
which arms may belong to an antient 
and respectable family, from which 
they are not the most remotely de- 
scended. The only harm I can wish 
these kind of gentry (who I hope are 
not numerous) is, that they may not 
have descendants to enjoy their ill- 
derived honours; or that they may 
cease the bearing of them, and apply 
to the College of Arms for others, 
which will do honour to their - 
rity. N.Y. W.G: 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ursar, March 5. 
] AM disposed very much to ques- 

tion the propriety of inserting hos- 
tile attacks on individuals under an 
anonymous form. “ Stat Nominis um- 
tra” —While I am fully exposed to 
the malignant shaft, my assailant re- 
mains in ambush,—this is unmanly, 
it is most unfair. 

When I wrote the few hurried re- 
marks for the Hereford Journal (in- 
serted in vol. xc11. ii. 549), which have 
excited the animadversions of your Cor- 
respondent (Jan. p. 34), I did not an- 
ticipate their transfer to your pages. 

«“E. L.” commences by pronounc- 
ing me imbued with a “ weight of 
prejudice,” nay, “ under circumstances 
of strong prejudice,” consequently un- 

ualified to judge of the matter in a 
Eapensionete manner. This is not 
very respectful language, nor very 
courteous conduct. 

I had, Mr. Urban, attentively con- 
sidered the various accounts of ** Mer- 
maids,” and compared them with 
each othez; the evidence was incom- 
plete, incoherent, and contradictory ; 
at variance with itself, and utterly ab- 
surd and incompatible. These were 
the premises on which my conclusions 
were formed,—‘‘ my mind made up.” 
Is there no logical deduction? can no 
opinion be decided on by any process 
Tien, but “ E. L.” must stamp 
it with the epithets of * prejudice” 
and “¢ pertinacity ?” 

Once for all, I again repeat, there is 
such a thing as incongruity. ‘There is 
one kind of flesh of men, another flesh 
of beasts, another of fishes, and ano- 
ther of birds.” 

This ‘thing of shreds and patches” 
has incongruity stamped on its every 
feature. 

A very amusing portraiture might 
be formed of these said yclept ‘* Mer- 
maids.” Some are represented musical 
as the Eolian harp, while others mew 
like a cat or kitten. As to the article 
hands, some are webled like a duck, 
but others seem void of this membrane. 
Some are filed with scales, aye, and 
these of a violet tint too. But others 
are plumed with feathers, and, more- 
over, there are others again studded 
with fine shells! And as to the co- 
lour of the hair of these ‘non-de- 
scripts,” we have blue, sea-green, 
Siok dn fact, the entire tints of the 
chromatic scale. 

One mentioned by Parival, though 
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void of the *‘ vox humana,” seents-ne- 
vertheless to, have been a tolerable. Ca- 
tholic ! 

The tirade about ‘insulting the 
ashes of Columbus, Hudson, &e.” .is 
amusing enough. Are their limited 
voyages and extent of discovery to be 
for a moment brought into competi- 
tion with modern navigation, and the 
magnificent range of modern research 
and enterprise? Certainly not. Much 
that was asserted to be the truth, and 
recorded as such by these navigators, 
has since been proved to be FABULOUS. 
Modern navigators discover no ‘‘ mer- 
maids.” No. For such an acquisition 
we must be indebted to a source the 
most suspicious on earth. 

It is a ‘‘ monkey trick,” and he that 
joined the mass together,—** sectam- 
que redegit in membra,” must have 
been ‘‘an odd fish,” though, on ac- 
count of its incongruity, I cannot say 
‘* materiam superabit opus.” 

I am not aware that Dr. Phillip at 
the Cape, siw the hideous mass, ex- 
cept as I did, enshrined in glass. I 
have a high opinion of Sir E. Home, 
and do not think he would rashly com- 
mit himself to any such opinion. I 
did not question the judgment of these 
accurate observers, but 1 presumed my- 
self at perfect liberty to credit as much 
of what the interested exhibitor told 
me as I chose; and it seemed to me 
reasonable ground for doubt, that the 
individuals in question stood commit- 
ted and pledged as to the genuineness 
of the mass. 

Many of the first authorities in 
ae ae been as convinced = my- 
self, of the imposition, e. g. Sir Hen 
Halford, &c. ™ " ” 

There are a great variety of argu- 
ments which might reasonably be ad- 
vanced, in addition to those stated, 
were amplification necessary, and 
which would swell the inference to 
the amount of demonstration ; among 
others, the impossibility of such a 
structure rising in water, or emerging 
in the vertical plane above its surface. 

Having admitted that “‘ many have 
been induced to suppose” the junction 
which I described, and which, I feel 
persuaded, I could trace, ‘‘ E. L.” en- 
deavours to confine it to me, as my en- 
tire deceptio visus. In the same spirit 
of self-contradiction we are informed 
that the ‘‘whole objections” have 
** originated in motives of prejudice ;” 
and yet the following scepticism 4 
ceeds, 
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‘ Does such an animal exist? 
Uf it does, there can be no question of 
that in dispute being one of the tribe !” 

I cannot by ility comprehend 
what is meant by the remarkable ex- 
pression,—*‘ it is known that dupii- 
cates of most other land animals exist 
in the sea!” 

What has “the regular gradation 
of animals” to do with this question ? 
‘There is no analogy in nature. Where 
is the half quadruped, half fish, half 
bird, half reptile2?——No! Mr. Urban, 
such forms as these mar not the gran- 
dear and loveliness of the creation of 
God. 

The incongruity consists in the ad- 
mission of two distinct systems of cir- 
culation,—separate, yet united,—cold 
and warm blood,—globules at once 
elliptical and circular,—at once of 
sinaller and greater size. I contend 
that this is fatal to the supposition. 
There are things opposite in nature. 
What communion (to use the empha- 
tic words of Holy Writ) has light with 
darkness? 

It is in heathen fable that the 
sphinx and centaur exist,—aye, and the 
syren or ‘* mermaid” too. 

It is amid the dark and mystic 
clouds of Egyptian mythology, that we 
discern a ram-headed Pthah, and a 
hawk-headed Arueris.—Yes! it is in 
their sacred Ogdoad, that we discover 
the Anubis arrayed with the head of a 
dog, and the Itis-headed Thoth asso- 
ciated with the Cynocephalus Ape and 
the winged Cnuphts. 

I shall take no farther notice of the 
subject. J. Murray. 


Account or St. OLave Cuurcn, IN 
Hart STREET. 
(Concluded from p. 208.) 

IR ANDREW RICCARD, who 

died in 1672, was a considerable 

benefactor to this parish, and he vest- 

ed the advowson of the living in five 

trostees, to be elected, from time to 

time, from among the parishioners. 

The present Rector is the Rev. Henry 
Butts Owen, D. D. 

Sir Andrew’s grave-stone is near the 
altar; and for further panegyric, the 
brass plate thereon refers the reader to 
the inscriptions which accompanied 
his statue, erected on the North side 
of the Church. In this locality the 
said statue was, until the construction, 
some years ago, of the North gallery 


inverfered with it; it was then, al- 


though it be a very respectable piece 
of sculpture, placed, and remains in, a 
situation under the West Gallery, cen- 
tral it is true, but from its obscurity, 
badly calculated to display the merits 
of the artist. The present pedestal is 
very low, and bears a modern inscrip- 
tion. The two tablets with Latin in- 
scriptions, quoted by Newcourt, hay- 
ing, however, lately been discovered, 
they are intended to be attached to the 
wall immediately behind the statue. 
Sir Andrew has in his right hand a 
scroll expressed as rolled up, and not, 
as stated - the last mentioned author, 
**a hammer or mallet, as President of 
the Turkey Company.” 

Four of the monuments have been 
lamentably interfered with also, and 
partially obscured by the erection of 
the South gallery ; namely, a very fine 
old monument on the South wall be- 
longing to the Deane family; a re- 
spectable one to the memory of Peter 
‘Turner; also the tablet inscribed to 
his father Dr. Turner; and the monu- 
ment of Sir John Mennes, kat. In 
the North aile the artificers were more 
sparing, by not continuing the galler 
cai = far as the wee wall ; bet 
even here, a portion of the handsome 
menument to the Bayning family has 
not escaped injury from these spoliators. 

In respect to the fair marble tomb 
mentioned by Stow to have been con- 
structed to the memory of Sir John 
Radcliffe (son of Robert Earl of Sus- 
sex), and Anne his wife, no part of it 
is remaining: and if the aforemen- 
tioned monument of Peter Turner, 
which is stated in the aforesaid edi- 
tion to be behind this tomb, be a just 
criterion as to its locality, it was si- 
tuate at the East end of the South 
aile: but the inscription relative to Sir 
John (who died in 1568), and the 
sculpture of his armorial bearings, ap- 

ar now in the East wall of the 

orth aile; also near to them, and 
within a rudely excavated niche, is 
an erect figure in armour, of full size 
(and from the position of the helmet 
behind the neck it has evidently once 
been recumbent), well carved in mar- 
ble, or alabaster, but now truncated 
at the knees. J take this to be the 
representation of the said knight, 
whieh, it seems, was once lying along 
the tomb; but of the figure of his 
wife, who is described to have been 
represented in a kneeling posture be- 
side him, and of the inscriptian to her 
memory, 
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inscription to Thomas Marley, t. 
a = which 


memory, | have at present been able 
to trace no remnant. Near to thesn 
posed figure of Sir John Radcliffe is 
the handsome monument of Peter 
Cappone, a Florentine gentleman, who 
died in 1582: the principal object is 
an alabaster figure, the size of life, 
beautifully sculptured. Partly on the 
adjoining column, and in other parts 
on the North wall of the nave, near 
the altar, is the aforesaid monument 
erected to the Bayning family, one of 
whom, Lord Sudbury, was a bene- 
factor to this parish. ‘The net annual 
roduce of an estate bequeathed by 

im is divided among the poor persons 
who have been householders within 
the parish, of good name and reputa- 
tion, and who may have fallen into 
poverty and decay. 

In a rude niche on the South side of 
the nave, and also near the altar, is a 
kneeling female figure, but without 
inscription. It is not of more than 
half the magnitude of that of Sir John 
Radcliffe; nor do I find any of the 
bearings which are sculptured on a 
lozenge fixed at the back of the niche, 
in the coat which is attached to Sir 
John’s inscription; or I should have 
supposed it to be the effigies of his lady 
above referred to. The said bearings 
are. . . . between three roundles. .. 
a chevron engrailed .. . . on a chief, 
.. «+ between two croslets fitchy . .. 
a lion passant. ... . 

At the East end of the South aile is 
still remaining the tablet with brass 
plate to the memory of ‘* John Orgene 
and Ellyne his wife;” the date being 
pretty clearly (although the characters 
have been partially defaced) 1584. Mr. 
Urban will perhaps think the text- 
hand inscription under the same, worth 
inserting in this place: 


** As I was, so be ye, 

As I am, you shall be ; 
That I gave, that I have ; 
That I spent, that I had ; 
Thus I ende all my coste, 


That I lefte, that I loste.” 


In the edition of 1633, the date is 
yut down 1591; and the inscription 
itself is copied incorrectly. These er- 
rors have also been continued in sub- 
sequent editions. 

f the twenty-six monuments or 
inscriptions recorded in the said edi- 
tion of-1633, eight of them have been 
already alluded to; and at the East 
end of the North aile, the text hand 


is preserved. There are t 

have not been before mentioned, 
namely, those of Schrader, Ludolph 
de Werder, and Elssenhaimer; but of 
the fourteen others, there are not any 
remaining at the present day, unless 
hidden by portions of the galleries. 

At the West end of the South aile 
is, however, a fractured black marble 
slab, which may have constituted one 
of them; there is also a slab in the 
North aile; and another within a short 
space Northward of the door of the 
vestry; of both of which the inscrip- 
tions, or inlayings, are at this time ob- 
literated or removed. The first men- 
tioned of these three slabs has had a 
large plate inserted towards the mid- 
dle; above, are three inlaid shiclds of 
white marble, but no vestige of any 
bearings now appears upon either of 
them; and round this slab is an inlaid 
border also of white marble. 

Several monuments recording per- 
sons who died after the middle of the 
seventeenth century, appear in various 
parts of this fabric. Some of them 
exhibit very good specimens of sculp- 
ture; and many of them are mention- 
ed in sundry publications. 

I notice, however, on the South 
wall of the nave, and immediately over 
the niche which contains the kneel- 
ing female figure above mentioned, a 
monument to the memory of Jeflery 
Kerby, esq. and one of his daughters : 
he was Alderman of London, and died 
in 1632, and his daughter in 1634. I 
do not find this memorial recorded in 
such accounts of the Church published 
after 1633, as 1 have had opportunities 
of referring to; although the general 
appearance and character of the monu- 
ment evidently denote that it is not of 
recent erection. 

A stone tablet at the West end of 
the South aile, records a donation of 
John Highlord, sen.—40s. per annum 
to buy Newcastle coal for the poor of 
the parish. 

A_ good print of this Church from 
the North-east was published in 1736 
by R. West, and W. H. Toms. Since 
that period (but many years ago) plain 
parapets have been introduced instead 
of the battlements; also the porch to 
the North entrance (built in 1674), 
likewise the clock faces with project- 
ing beams, and other matters belong- 
ing thereto have been removed. Of 
late years sundry further representa. 

tions 
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tions of this edifice have been laid be- 
fore the publick. 


An arched gateway or portal at the 
South-east part of the Church-yard, is 
a good specimen of the style which 
prevailed about a ew, | ago ; and the 
entrance to the smaller burial-ground, 
which is opposite to the East end of 
the Church, is one of those examples 
which, although not very rare, yet, 

ssing a superfluity of carving, in 
which death's heads, crossed bones, and 
other such emblems of frail mortality, 
are bountifully introduced ; they are 
nevertheless objects of curiosity. The 
buildings adjoining, South to this 
burial-ground, are a portion of the 
East India ety de warehouses, 
erected on the site of an edifice once 
used as the Navy-oflice; and on this 
spot was previously the priory of Cross- 
ed or Crutched Friars. 


Yours, &c. J. B. G. 
STONEHENGE. 
Mr. Ursan, March 17. 


et ap te the speculations on 
4X this ancient pile have been ver 
numerous, yet every additional investi- 
gation seems to have given new inte- 
rest, and to have elicited new induce- 
ments to extend the enquiries, to satisfy 
the doubts, and to dhecidane by his- 
torical reference and even poetical al- 
lusions, the origin, purpose, and fabric 
of this ae monument. 
Perhaps, notwithstanding, all these 
efforts have not discovered its origin or 
design ; and perhaps the most critical 
Lithologists have not clearly ascertain- 
ed the correct grounds for decision on 
the quality of the stones and pillars. 
I should not have ventured to offer 
you any suggestions on a subject which 
others have investigated with much 
deeper penetration and practical know- 
ledge A me I can presume to boast of, 
had not the field been still left open, 
and had my own deductions drawn 
from a very close inspection of them 
some years since, in company with a 
gentleman of literary talent and rank, 
been met by any observations in the 
list of antiquarian writers mentioned 
in your essay of last month, p. 127. 
shall not enter into the question 
of the origin and purpose of this build- 
ing; the day is too far spent for me to 
accompany you through the writers 
you have cited, though I should, if 
necessary to form my mind, be much 
disposed to combine some of the re- 
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marks of Mr. Greetheed with those.of 
Mr. Fosbroke—but as no records are 
to be found of its date, except. “ the 
Roman coins found under some of the 
larger stones,” which are alluded to by 
Mr. G. without stating where they 
are to be seen, or in what collection 
they have been preserved, I am left to 
console myself for the loss of so precise 
an answer to the question of its date, 
and to regret that such a monument 
yet stands in my own country with no 
assurance of its object, and with less 
certainty of its date, than the tomb of 
Psammis in Egypt, recently examined, 
and its fac-simile exhibited by that 
laborious and ardent traveller Belzoni. 
But as to the stones, I must first 
deprecate the acumen of your litholo- 
gical correspondents, and then proceed 
to entreat their patient consideration of 
the following hints. As to the num- 
ber of stones, 1 twice carefully, while 
purposely walking round and through 
them, numbered the whole, as well 
those which are erect, as those which 
lie prostrate, and some which appeared 
half covered with earth as they lay, 
and they amounted to seventy-four ; 
and this number was afterwards corro- 
borated by a person whom I met with 
at Salisbury, upon my return thither. 
Now, whether there is any important 
coincidence attached to this number in 
either Druidical, or Greek, or Roman 
Architecture, the above writers are 
better able to state than myself. I 
cannot say that I have found this 
number in any of the plans or eleva- 
tions which I bal examined of tem- 
ples of either Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
or British Architecture. I proceed, 
therefore, to the quality of the stones : 
—Mr. Grectheed suggests, that “ the 
larger members of Stonehenge are 
sarsens, similar to those called the 
grey wethers, which protrude above 
the soil between Marlborough and 
Avebury. I must here take the liberty 
to say frankly, that those which I have 
mentioned as lying half under the sur- 
face of the earth, are very similar in 
my to those at Marlborough; but 
that I did not find those uprights of the 
same quality, and I conceive them to be 
of a different nature; and I do confess 
myself at a loss to answer the obvious 
uestion, how those which are so | ing 
there should have been transported, if 
not fonnd in the soil of that part of 
Wiltshire :—for it seems smeele pos- 
sible to allow that either the large . 
smal 
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small stones should have been removed 
to so great a distance as forty-five 
miles! Neither does the quarry at 
Marlborough seem, from its modern 
appearance, to afford any ground for 
conjecture that it ever yielded stones 
of such great magnitude as these u 
rights. I am ready to admit that in 
the distant time when it is supposed 
that this temple was erected, there 
were no inclosures, or very few, to 
impede the conveyance on rollers across 
the country; and even though great 
part of the journey would have been 
over flats, yet in many places rivulets 
and quags, and eminences, and some 
timber copses and bushes, would render 
the passage impracticable, especially to 
so great adistance ; the immense weight 
of any one of the uprights must occur 
to any enquirer when he considers this 
part of my pee and he will find 
that difficulty greatly encreased when 
he multiplies it into the number of the 
larger stones. 

t is evident that whatever skill the 
builders may then have possessed in 
the construction of the circles, yet it is 
clear, from the appearance of them at 
this time, that they had no skill in 
sculpture, either for beauty, ornament, 
or use; for neither of them discover 
the slightest impression of the chisel in 
any part of them; they are all in fact 
shapeless, and are such as might be 
supposed to have been set up in the 
state in which they were found, for 
the sole purpose of a monumental ser- 
vice, not even devoted to the benefit 
or instruction of posterity, without 
order of the earliest wera of architec- 
ture, without roof, and without inscrip- 
tion ;—rather such as we may suppose 
to have been set up in the river Jordan, 
when the Israelites passed over it to 
the promised land. Neither is it clear 
to me that it was a Druidical temple ; 
for it does not correspond with others 
of that name in England ;—they were 
usually fixed in the obscurity and re- 
tirement of deep dells and overhanging 
groves, suitable for the devout exercises 
of contemplative and devout worship 
—diffidently retiring from the splendour 
of light, in which sinful and ever-erring 
man could not dare to prostrate himself 
before his God! 

Impressed with these difficulties, I 
viewed Stonehenge in association with 
the soil of the country for many miles 
round it—and when I perceived no 
traces of the workman’s tool in any 
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part of the constructioh, and saw in 
the adjoining plain many tumali which 
did not appear to have been made by 
stones, but of earth only, I was led to a 
conjecture which a closer examination 
of the temple itself tended to confirm: 
for, it was fortunate for my hypothesis 
that one of the highest of them, com- 
monly said to have formed the high 
altar, had in the preceding winter 
fallen down, and brought with it the 
cross stone that linked it with its cor- 
respondent upright—this discovered the 
hollow cavities at each end, into which 
a point in each upright was morticed 
—this convinced me more than the 
outsides of the stones, of the quality of 
which they were com ; for having 
been, ever since their erection, protect- 
ed from the air and weather, these 
basons and these apices, were like the 
outside, rough and unhewn by any 
instrument:— they appeared to have 
been as mortar would appear if of such 
a consistency as to bear the hand to 
scoop out sufficient to receive the apex 
on the summit of the upright; and 
both were rough as may be supposed, 
from their having been so Le 
Having for some time contemplated 
them under this impression, my atten- 
tion was led to examine the uprights 
as they lay on the ground—by which 
prostrate position I was enabled to 
view them in every direction :—the 
compression of the composition itself, 
for of such I then conceived them, 
was of close texture at the base, lessen- 
ing as it advanced to the summit, 
leaving frequent islets, not as cut, but 
as dough in a loaf of bread; and in 
proportion as I examined their course, 
so these increased, and one was large 
enough for a bird’s nest; and it was 
also observable that the size of the up- 
right considerably lessened, without 
any measurement or correct proportion, 
finishing abruptly and roughly without 
being planed off, or any seeming regard 
to any shew, but solely to sappent thule 
bressumer. As to the smaller stones, 
they likewise did exhibit the same un- 
fashioned rudeness of composition in 
every part; and though more within 
management than their companions, 
yet they were equally strangers to any 
architectural workmanship. 

From these observations, I was led 
to a new suggestion *, which I have not 

* Our Correspondent will perhaps be sur- 
mee to find that his idea is not a new one. 
ee the noxt Letter, p. 319.—Ebir. 
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met.with in any of the writers on the 
subject, but which I now for the first 
time bazard for the sake of enquiry, 
for the desire of improvement, and 
for the service of truth — that this 
building was a composition of wa- 
ter and the sand of the plain where 
it was erected — formed enter by 
the hand, and raised by daily labour, 
eapeeres by timbers raised on each 
ide to keep the composition together, 
and which were suffered to remain 
until the one was hardened, while the 
other decayed and has long since moul- 
dered into dust. If this conjecture 
shall surprise the lithological critics, 
they will at least enjoy a few minutes 
reflection upon it—if they shall doubt 
its correctness, one pleasant journey 
may satisfy their enquiries—if they 
yield to its truth, they will perhaps not 
smile at the theory of 


Yours, &c. A. H. 
STONEHENGE. 
Mr. Ursan, Dallington, March4. 


"y? your account o yr ape 
_(p. 127), which forms the su 
ject of the Newdigate Prize Poem 
this year, in the University of Oxford, 
I will take the liberty of adding, in the 
spirit of mere literary courtesy more 
particularly, some remarks of the learn- 
ed Camden, together with the testi- 
mony of Mons. Rapin and Rastell, 
upon this interesting subject. Though 
you will not, I find, go with me into 
the “ fanciful conjectures” of Geoff 
of Monmouth, &c. which you will 
thaps term, in the language of the 
earned editor of Rastell’s Chronicles, 
the Rev. Mr. Dibdin, “repetitions of 
the floating superstitions of the day,” 
yet you may be induced to agree with 
the ce Mr. Herbert, in his remarks, 
so far as to allow these accounts to be 
** curious,” and be unwilling to pass 
over what Rastell mentions, with such 
apparent care. , 
Phave adhered, as much as possi- 
ble, to the language of these authors, 
being anxious to lose no part of the 
force of their several descriptions of 
this wonderful place, still less to add 
any thing but what stands upon such 
authority as to extricate me from the 
accusation of ‘‘ wildness of conjec- 
ture ;” and I may I trust say, with the 
honest chronicler John Sleidan, “that 
I have been intent not to go by hear- 
say, or by common report of people, 
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but have fished for the certainty of this 

story out of common records, or at 

a by report of men of worthy cre- 
Tg 


** About six miles from Salisbury,” 
says Camden, ‘‘is to be seen a huge 
and monstrous piece of work, such as 
Cicero termeth Jnsanam  substruc- 
tionem.”” ‘“‘ For within the circuit of 
a ditch, there are erected in manner of 
a crown, in three ranks or courses, one 
within another, certain mighty and 
unwrought stones, whereof some are 
28 feet high, and 7 feet broad; upon 
the head of which, others, like over- 
thwart pieces, do bear and rest cross- 
wise with small tenents & mortescis, 
so as the whole frame seemeth to hang: 
whereof we call it Stonehenge, like as 
our old historians termed it, for the 

reatness, Chorea Gigantum, — the 
iant’s Daunce.”” 

Stonehenge was erected, according 
to Rapin, in the year 473, by Ambro- 
sins Aurelianus, in memory of the 
300 Britons who were massacred on 
the ist of May, by Hengist the Saxon. 

Rastell, in his Chronicles, speaks of 
it as follows: ‘‘ Aurylambrose, King of 
Bryttayn, A.D. 480, was buried at 
Stonehenge, under the great stones, 
which stones the Britons say, one 
Merlin, who was begotten of a wo- 
man by the Devil, brought out of Ire- 
land by the craft of magic ; which di- 
vers men think standeth neither with 

ood faith nor reason. And also the 

ritons say, that this Merlin told and 
wrote many prophecies, whereon they 
greatly rely. But other clerks and 
great learned men give little credence 
to them. And also they say, that those 
stones were never brought out of Ire- 
land by Merlin, but that they were 
made by craft of men, as of cement and 
mortar, made of flint stones.” 

** And what marvel,” says Camden, 
**read we not, I pray you, in Pliny, 
that the sand or dust Of Puteoli being 
covered over with water, becometh 
forthwith a very stone? — that the cis- 
terns in Rome of sand, digged out of 
the ground, and the strongest lime 
wrought together, grow so hard, that 
they seem stones indeed?—and that 
statues and images of marble chippings, 
and small grit, grow together so com- 
pact and firm, that they are deemed 
entire and solid marble ?” 

‘One reason,” continues Rastell, 
** they allege thereto, because those 
stones be so hard that no iron tool will 

cut 
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cut them without grete bysynes; and 
also they be of one fashion and bigness, 
save only there be two sorts, and so 
most likely to be cast and made ina 
mould; and that men think it a thing 
almost impossible to get so many great 
stones out of any quarry or rock that 
should be so hard, so equal in bigness 
and fashion. Another reason, they 
say, that it is not well possible to have 
so many great stones to be all of one 
colour and of one grain thro’out and 
in every place, but that some stone 
should be more dark of colour in one 
place or another, or at least have some 
veins of other colours in them, as great 
stones of marble and other great stones 
commonly have. But these stones at 
Stonehenge be all of one grit, without 
change of com, and all of one fa- 
shion ; therefore many great wise men 
sup them to be made of a mortar 
of flint or other stones.” 

Camden adds, ‘*I have heard, that 
in the time of King Henry VIII. there 
was found near this place a table of 
metal, as it had been tin and lead com- 
mixt, inscrib'd with many letters, but 
in so strange a character, that neither 
Sir Thomas Elliot, nor Master Lilye, 
schoolmaster of Paul’s, cou’d read it, 
and therefore neglected it. Had it 
been preserv’d, somewhat happily 
might have been discover’d as con- 
eerning Stonehenge.” 

It has been justly wondered, says 
Mons. Rapin in a note, ‘* how stones 
of 20 or 30 tons could be raised so 
high as they are, it will not be amiss 
to give Mr. Rowland’s hypothesis in 
his “‘ Mona Antiqua.”—Small mounds 
were thrown up with sloping sides, 
and level at the top. Up these sides, 
with great levers and pullies, by little 
and little, they rolled and heaved up 
the stones, they designed to erect: 
then laying them along on the top of 
the hillock, they dug holes in the 
earth at the end of the stones, as deep 
as the stones were long, into which 
they let them slip straight on ends, 
with their tops level with the tops of 
the mount, then placing other stones 
— these, and taking away the earth 
almost to the bottom of the supporters, 
there appeared what we call Stone- 
henge, Rollrich, or Cromlech.” 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urpan, March \1. 
AM glad to see it mentioned in 
your 92d vol. part ii. 627, that Mr. 
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Gregson is continuing his researches 
into the Antiquities of Laneashire. 
In his “ Fragments,” of which | 
learn Ife is preparing a second edi- 
tion, he has industriously collected 
many valuable materials, which may 
greatly assist some future historian of 
the county. 

I have often lamented, that there is 
no regular authenticated History of 
Lancashire, comprising every thing 
that document and record can furnish; 
and much wish that some gentleman, 
duly qualified for the task, may under- 
take it on an enlarged scale, by dis- 
tinct hundreds. If a few intelligent 
local residents (in each parish) would 
interest themselves in the work, and 
freely supply all the information they 
possessed or could obtain within their 
respective districts, many difficulties 
would be quickly cleared away, and 
the labours of an editor reduced. If 
the King, as Duke of Lancaster, were 
to direct the attention of some eminent 
Antiquary and Topographer, some yet 
living Whitaker, to this subject, the 
energies of the county would be roused ; 
country gentlemen would feel them- 
selves called upon to commanicate 
every intelligence in their power, and 
render every aid; and we might then 
have the gratification of pussessing a 
valuable, full, and accurate History of 
this great and wealthy county. 

I wish to enquire from your Corre- 
spondents (for the sake of reference), 
if there be in any and what Library in 
Lancashire, in print or MS. a history, 
or collections for one, of the hundred 
of Amounderness. Mr. Britton and 
Mr. Gregson are very short upon this 
part of the county; which neverthe- 
ess offers less difficulty than any 
other hundred, as it has undergone 
less change. Perhaps Mr. Gregson, 
in his new edition, may devote a 
little more time and attention to this 
division. 

Your Correspondent, who subscribes 
himself «* The Rajah of Vaneplysia,” 
vol. xcr1r. p. 2, solicits information as 
to Langton Baron of Walton; and asks 
if Lancashire possessed early Barons, 
similarly to Chester and Durham. One 
of the Langtons was living in the mid- 
dle of the last century, and was owner 
of the Lowe estate near Wigan. Abra- 
ham Langton of Lowe is mentioned in 
Blome’s innitin. in his list of Lanca- 
shire gentlemen. He was a descend- 


ant of the Barons of Newton (not 
Walton.) 
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Walton.) In Mr. Gregson’s Frag- 
ments, part IT. p. 278, an extract 
from Mr. Perceval’s Pp rs makes 
Langton to be Baron o Bowtii. In 

. 285, he says “they have long been 
ee Newton and Macerfeld ; and 
the first families in the county have 
sought alliances with them. Mr. 
Stow, in his Sasvene gives an epitaph 
relating to this family, which was_con- 
nected with the Haydocks, Gerrards, 
Molineux, the Leighs, &c. at New- 
ton.” 

Another extract, from the MSS. of 
George Kenion, esq. of Peel, gives a 
list of the great Barons of Lancashire 
under Roger Pictavensis, as follows: 


** Godefridus, Vicecomes ejus de Derby, 
—Yardfridus, Baro de Widnes,—Paganus 
Villers, Baro de Warrinton, — Albertus 
Grelle, Baro de nn Baro 
de Ratchdale and Tottington,—Ilbert % 
Baro de Clithero,— Warinus ener weg 
ro de Newton,—Warinus Bussel, Baro de 
Penwortham,—Roger de Montbegon, Baro 
de Hornby,—W. Marshall, Baro de Cart- 
mel,—M. Flemingus, Baro de Glaston,— 
W. de Lancaster and Robert de Furness, 
Barones de Ulverston,—W nm. de Lancaster, 
Baro de Netherwiresdale,—Theobaldus Wal- 
ter, Baro de Weeton.” 

Only a few of these are to be found 
in Dugdale, Banks, or Collins, or in 
any dormant, extinct, or existing Ba- 
ronage or Peerage, I have yet met 
with, I should suppose these Barons 
under Roger of Poictou, were similar 
to those under Hugh Lupus, Earl of 
Chester ; as to whom, Banks in vol. I. 
p- 198, says, they were “merely ti- 
tularly or analogically Barons, with 
respect to those of the kingdom, nay, 
beneath all knights; but they were 
the greatest men in the county, under 
the Fart, for power and estate.” 

Of the above, nevertheless, I should 
suppose that Bussel, Burin (Burun or 
Byron of Rochdale), Ilbert Lacy, Lan- 
caster, and Montbegon, were Barons 
of the realm; as they are mentioned 
in Banks's list of Barons by tenure. 
Some of the titles under Roger also 
7p r to have continued; as in the 

istory of the House of Starley, pa. 
153, and in Blome’s Britannia, P. 309, 
amongst other titles of that family, are 
those of Earl of Derby, Baron of Wee- 
ton, Lord Lacy, &c. Lord Byron of 
Rochdale is a continued title. War- 
rington and Manchester yet give titles, 


but probably not to any descendants of 
Gent. Mac. April, 1823. 
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the Villers or Grelles. Of those of 
Widnes, Clithero, Newton, Penwor- 
tham, Hornby, Cartmel, Glaston, Ul- 
verston, and Netherwiresdale, I can 
find no further account*. Byron, 
Fleming, and Walter (since changed 
to Butler, and late Dukes of Ormond), 
are still existing families. 
Yours, &c. T. R. Werrow. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Isle of Wight, March i8. 
NOWING to what an extent 
the public are indebted to the 
Gentlemau’s Magazine for historical 
information, your present Correspond- 
ent, whose attention was arrested by 
yours of December last, p. 516, inte- 
resting as that article must be to many 
English families, anxious to ascertain 
the fate of their ancestors, and of such 
among their descendants as subse- 
quently became colonists in New Eng- 
land, submits, from a spirit of biogra- 
phical inquiry, the following state- 
ment of the branch of an antient 
house, viz. that of Standish, of Lan- 
cashire. 
General Putman was descended from 
a good family in England, and was one 
among the original settlers emigrating 
to America. He arrived there soon 
after the celebrated Captain Miles 
Standish, whose encounters with the 
native Indians, though but little 
known in Great Britain, are tradi- 
tional in that part of America, where 
his immediate warfare was carried on. 
Captain Standish was a famous war- 
rior among the primitive settlers; he 
was descended, according to his own 
account, from a family of distinction 
in England, and was the heir apparent 
of considerable estates, —Duxbury and 
others in Lancashire, unjustly detain- 
ed from him, in consequence of the 
civil wars in England during the reign 
of CharlesI. He therefore determined 
on uniting himself with a company of 
Adventurers, who were preparing to 
seek a better fortune in an unknown 
land, and accordingly sailed with 
them to New England, from the pe- 
riod of 1630 to 1640. In the Nether- 
lands he became acquainted with Mr. 
Robinson, and joined with the other 
members of his party. Captain Stan- 
dish having been trained to arms, in 





* Probably meet of these expired about 
49 Hen. [Il. when writs of summons to 


Parliament were first issued. 
caon- 
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consequence of the distracted times in 
his native country, was appointed to 
head the first detachment or prosecut- 
ing discoveries after their arrival, and 
was shortly chosen the military com- 
mander. He was of small stature, but 
of an actife spirit, strong constitution, 
and undaunted courage. In the dread- 
ful sickness which spread among the 
settlers soon after their landing, Cap- 
tain Standish retained his health, and 
kindly administered to his suffering 
companions, amidst whom he lost an 
amiable wife, who had followed his 
fortunes across the Atlantic ocean. 
With great labour the settlers built a 
town, which they called Plymouth, 
and erected a fort for its defence. A 
trading voyage having been determined 
upon, Captain Standish undertook its 
superintendance, leaving the care of 
Plymouth to his Lieutenant. Captain 
Standish lived to see a considerable 
part of New England peopled by his 
countrymen, and died at the age of 
seventy, upon his own estate, where 
he had erected a handsome residence, 
and named it Duxbury, which to this 
day, in remembrance of him, is called 
Captain's Hill. 

Any particulars from Mr. Urban, or 
his Correspondents, respecting Captain 
Miles Standish, his descent, successor, 
of what family was his lady, with their 
issue, and whether this Captain Stan- 
dish was a branch of the family of 
Standish Hall, Lancashire, will be 
thankfully received. As your Corre- 
spondent (a Constant Reader) says par- 
ticular attention was paid to the per- 
sons who were permitted to go from 
this country to New England, and that 
some records do actually exist, by which 
the names, characters, and family con- 
nexions of the parties so embarking, 
may be traced, to know where these 
records are to be met with, must be a 
national wish to the descendants of 
those who emigrated at the above pe- 
riod, whose loyalty to their unfortu- 
nate King banished them from their 
native country. In the hope that this 
will meet with attention, I am, with 
due respect, 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, March 17. 
NOW conclude the derivations of 
the botanical words, which express 

the nature of sensitive plants; which 
all are more or less: in common par- 
lance we say, “this plant likes the 


PuiLo-Hisroricus. 
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Sun :” this physical trath Virgil has 
happily retained in ‘ amanées littora 
myrtos,” and “ amantes ardua dumos,” 
and also in the picturesque faculty of 
the Greeks in compound words, ‘‘ to 
wer QsropeCesov,” * lilium amans im- 
res.” 


The visible peculiarity of plants was 
also painted by some expressive deriva- 
tion, as égruAdoy from terw, to creep; 
for the same reason serpyllum, from 
*serpo.” Also iaug the ivy from dae 
volvo; and this derivation had not es- 
caped the truth-searching eye of Vir- 
gil; he has ‘‘errantes hederas,” and 
‘inter victrices hederam tibi serpere 
lauros ;” ¢ristis lupini carries with it 
the derivation and translation of 
** Aurn.” 

According to Darwin and Davy, 
plants sleep more or less in night ; Nar- 
Cissus, vxexsoros, is derived from yaexew 
(to fade, to slumber, to die), and it is 
physically true that this plant in night 
sooner sleeps than any other. I should 
prefer this derivative construction to the 
usual common-place one (by no means 
universal in experience), namely, that 
of “‘ communicating a torpid sensation.” 

I cannot conclude, without noticing 
the happiness of “ spontaneous,” when 
applied to vegetable production; one 
line will suflice, from Virgil’s Pollio : 


«* Sponte sud sandyx pascentes vestiet ag- 
nos.” 
Yours, &c. R.Treveryan, M.A. 


Mr. Ursay, yang - Blooms- 
ury, March 11. 
Sh following is an extract from 
the Journal of a Midshipman, 
from the 15th July to Dec. 29, 1822, 
dated Malta: 

July 15. At Q o'clock this morn- 
ing, we got under weigh for Linosa* ; 
which we observed on the second day. 
Itis a small island, but high, and seems 
to be formed by some volcanic eruption, 
and has four craters on four mountains ; 
the wholeconsists of ashes and immense 
large cinders, and is covered with a 
sort of brushwood. This island abounds 
in goats and rabbits. A party of us 
went on shore to shoot, and were not 
badly recompensed for our trouble, as 
we got a great quantity of rabbits ; the 
goats ran rather too fast for us up the 
mountains, and we could not get a shot 
at any of them; they completely led 
us a wild goat chase; the mountains 





* A small island in the Mediterranean. 
were 
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were difficult of access, as at each step 
we sunk up to our ancles in ashes. 
From Linosa we passed by Pantela- 
ria*, Cape Bon, and Zembera, on our 

to Tunis, where we remained 
three days. From whence we conti- 
nued our course to the island Galitat, 
about 60 miles distant, where we 
cruized off and on for some time. A 
varty was formed for going on shore. 

e had made all necessary prepara- 
tions for remaining two or three days, 
but some vessels were perceived at an- 
chor close under the land, which pre- 
vented our doing so, as we did not 
wish to have any communication with 
them. 

The island of Galita is steep and un- 
inhabited ; it has verdure on it, and 
abounds with goats and rabbits ; it is 
about 11 or 12 miles in circumference. 

From this island we went to Bi- 
zerta}, a town on the coast of Bar- 
bary ; where we anchored about six or 
seven miles distant from the town. 
It is extremely dangerous to land only 
one mile from the town. I cannot 
say more for it than that of Tripoli; it 
has a canal running through it, which 
is about four feet in depth, and runs 
some distance into the country, abound- 
ing with fish of all sorts. Fruit is very 
cheap, large basketsfull of figs just from 
the tree for Gd. and grapes a penny a 
pound ; melons are four or five for Is. ; 
although it appears cheap to us, you 
may rely upon it we were imposed on. 
A few miles from hence, there is a co- 
ral reef, and a great number of boats 
are employed fishing for it; it is ex- 
tremely dear, as they send it to Tunis 
for sale. 

We have been cruizing about the 
coast, and ed by Trel-area, a small 
village. e then took a run down 
to the coast of Sicily, but did not an- 
chor. We are now looking for Keith’s 
reef, and have experienced very bad 
weather almost all the time we have 
been out; we perceived breakers, and 
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made our way to them, and cime 
to an anchor on a shoal for conve- 
nience, as the gig was sent to survey 
them, but the ship driving, we wére 
obliged to fire guns, and burn blue 
lights as signals for the gig’s return ; 
we made sail the same night. 

Sept. 2. Came to an anchor in the 
Bay of Tunis, and soon formed a party 
for going to the town, which is 10 
miles distant from the ancho; 
The first place we came to was a for- 
tress, which defends the dock-yards 
and ships; it is called the Goleta. 
There is a canal here, which runs 
through the dock-yard into a lake, 
about four feet in depth, and eight 
miles across, to Tunis, which is the 
shortest way. 

The Goleta appears much better 
fortified than any Turkish place I have 
yet been to. There are two handsome 
pieces of cannon ; and the rest, which 
amount to 20 or 30 pieces, are in a 
proper state todefend the place. There 
are a great number of ¢eal and fla- 
mingo’s on this lake, and the water is 
of so saline a nature, that by the time 
we got across our coats were quite 
white. The town is in good condi- 
tion ; it is likewise the largest, but it 
is bad enough, as they all are along 
this coast. Some of the streets are 
paved. It is divided into five different 
districts, which are called Franks’ 
Turks’ Moors’ Greeks’ and Jews’ 
Town. We remained till 12 o'clock 
the next day, having found an inn 
kept by an Ttalisn, which is Hg 
rarity in this quarter of the world. I 
went on shore again, and remained 
two days at the Vice Consul’s house ; 
he is also an Italian, but speaks Eng- 
lish extremely well. 

Carthage is not far distant. Cape, 
now modern Carthage, is abreast of 
us about five miles, We started at 
four the next morning, in the boat 
that took the watering party ashore. 
There is nothing remaining worthy 





* Pantelaria, the ancient Cosyra, is also a small island in the Mediterranean, situated 
between Sicily and the coast of Africa. It is 34 miles in circumference, and rises in some 
to a considerable elevation. It produces corn, fruit, olives, and cotton in abundance, 
inhabitants, which are above 6000, are exposed to the incursions and plunder of the 
Corsairs, who frequently land and carry off whole families. The island belongs, 


under 
Marsala (in Sicily), and 


e title of a ws to the house of Requisino, in Sicily. It is 60 miles from 
e same distance from Cape Bon, near Tunis. 


+ Another small island in the Mediterranean, between Sardinia and the African coast, 
48 N.W. of Bizerta, and 93 N.W. from Tunis. 

¢ A town belonging to Tunis ; it occupies the site of the antient Hippo. It is about a 
mile in circumference. 
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of notice, except some cisterns, which 
are under ground, and are good speci- 
mens of antient architecture; th 
are 18 in number, double rows, an 
vaulted over. We went to the bottom of 
them, along a narrow path, about three 
feet in breadth ; they are beginning to 
fall in. From the edge to the surface of 
the water is about 11 feet; no com- 
fortable fall for a person whose foot 
should chance to slip, whilst gratify- 
ing his curiosity, it being almost dark, 
a hole or two in some of the arches 
admitting light enough to show the 
intruder his lean. We had a Turkish 
soldier with us, but you would not be 
able to tell him from a beggar, only he 
carries a gun. I fired mine whilst in 
the cavern, and the place was imme- 
diately clouded with all kinds of birds. 
I shot a couple, but do not know the 
name of them; they had large black 
bills, yellow throats, and sky-blue bel- 
lies, the heads and wings of dark scar- 
let. 

Modern Carthage is situated at the 
top of some high projecting land, 
which forms the Cape. The boats- 
wain and some of the watering party 
nearly lost their lives whilst filling 
the casks. A party of twenty or 
thirty men belonging to the Bey of 
Carthage, came down to the well and 
wanted some water; the boatswain lent 
them the bucket to draw it, and after 
waiting some time, he wanted the 
bucket again for the men to continue 
their duty. They refused, and made 
threats; and without any thing being 
said or done by our party, they imme- 
diately seized him by his neckerchief, 
and nearly strangled him, had not two 
of our marines come up to his assist- 
ance ; when he recovered, he perceiv- 
ed the soldier which the Consul al- 
lows, in a worse situation than he 
was a minute before; four men were 
endeavouring to strangle him: but 
by a different method, which is cus- 
tomary in Barbary: one of them 
took off his turban, and unfolded it, 
which, when done, is about six feet 
long. They then took a twist round 
his neck, and two began to hawl at 
each end; but for the timely assist- 
ance of some of the men, he would 
have been a corpse in less than a mi- 
nute. One or tw6 of the men were 
used in a similar manner, but saved 
by the activity of some of the party 
who were at another well, on hearing 
the cries and shouts of their comrades. 


They all got on board safe, and a com- 
plaint was made through the Consul 
to the Basha; and as soon as the sa- 
vages were discovered, they had a re- 
ward of 400 bastinadoes each, of which 
we received intelligence next after- 
noon. We sailed on the 15th, and 
have been cruizing off Cape Bon, Pan- 
» aes and Susa*, with blowing wea- 
ther. 

Sept. 28. Saw the Barge, and came 
to an anchor off Monasteert. This 
place has truly the appearance of 
Africa: olive and date trees grow down 
to the water’s edge as thick as the 
possibly can; great quantities of oil 
is made and exported. The French 
have got hold of this trade. We went 
on shore to pay our respects to the 
“Sheikh, and were received very po- 
litely; he was sitting squat on a 
couch; but did not rise at our entering, 
bowed his head, and made a salam; 
he speaks Italian, which is the lan- 
guage spoken in most Turkish towns 

y the higher class of people. After 
sitting some time, coflee and lemonade 
were brought in. I saw a curious 
ceremony performed, presenting the 
Sheikh with a cloak of crimson cloth, 
the edges of which were lined with 
gold Tace, the breast with gold 
stripes and gold worked balls, about 
two inches in circumference. This 
is esteemed a high honour; it was 
given him because the Bashaw was 
pleased with the manner he governed 
the part allotted to him. The cloak 
was carried round the town on a black 
man, one of the Bashaw’s guards, and 
attended by 100 horse and 200 foot sol- 
diers. On coming into the room where 
we sat, the black made a low bow, 
kissed the robe, and put it on the 
Sheikh, then kissed his neck ; the peo- 

le are allowed to kiss the front and 
ack of his hand; some his elbows, 
and some his neck, according to their 
rank. By this time the room was 
crowded. I was glad to make my es- 
cape to the window, to see the sol- 





* Susa is a town in Africa, in the kingdom 
of Tunis, near the E. coast, near which there 
are considerable remains of ancient build- 
ings. ‘There are several vaults, granite pil- 
lars, and other tokens of its former repute. 
It is probable this town is one of those which 
submitted to Cesar in his march to Rus- 
pina, 24 miles E. of Cairona. 

+ Monasteer is a thriving sea~ of 
Tunis in Africa, on a peninsula ae 
into the sea. 
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diers exercise; they set their horses at 
full , let go the bridle, and take 
an aim between the horse's ears; 
they discharge their muskets as near 
the Sheikh as possible, then twirl it 
three or four times over their heads, 
toss it underneath their arms, and 
bring their horses up. The foot soldiers 
were drawn up in rows more like a 
multitude of beggars ; and had neither 
uniform, nor arms. The band consist- 
ed of two drums of clumsy workman- 
ship, and seven or eight pipes, exactl 
like those with which the shepherds 
are generally represented in classic au- 
thors, and make a noise like bagpipes.— 
This town is different from on I 
have seen, in respect to its inhabitants ; 
there not being such a collection of 
people from other nations. 

From hence we went to Susa. This 
is a curiously built town, and from the 
anchorage can be seen all over, altho’ 
three miles distant. We went to the 
Sheikh’s or Governor’s; he is about 
21 years of age, and tall; and said he 
would come on board next day to see 
the ship, lamenting he was obliged to 
remain in one place all his life. We 
got all things in readiness, and next 
morning went on shore in the cutter 
and gig to bring him and his guards 
off. The Consul went with us. We 
found him squatted on a couch in the 
Hall of Justice, surrounded by his 
guards ; he ordered chairs and coffee 
to be brought; and when we had 
finished, the Consul asked us to move 
on one side for the Sheikh to pro- 
ceed with his business. The case 
brought before him seemed to be a 
dispute between four Arabs ; a written 
paper was handed to him; he looked 
attentively at it for a few minutes, 
suddenly tore it in half, and threw 
it from him, when two of them ran 
and kissed his hand ; this was because 
it was decided in their favour. One 
of the others began to grumble; the 
Sheikh. said something to him, but 
it would not quict him. The Go- 
vernor then made some sign, when 
two of the guards seized him, and pro- 
ceeded to bastinado him; they placed 
him on the ground against a post, and 

ta piece of wood about three feet 
a and eight inches thick, with a 
cord from end to end, through which 
his feet were put, then twisted until 
quite tight, each end supported by 
one man, to a sufficient height for the 
person to inflict the punishment, which 
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is done with a piece of date stick, about 
a yard long, having a hole at one end. 

e received a dozen; during which 
he kept saying something in Arabic, 
signifying in lish, “Alla is holy, 

dla ts just; after this, he kissed t 
Sheikh’s hand, and walked away mut- 
tering. We then went to the boats, 
and about half way off shore, the ship 
began to salute; in the midst of the 
smoke all the colours went as usual 
from the lower yard arm to each mast- 
head, which astonished the Sheikh 
and his suite. 

We remained at this place two or 
three days, and have since been cruiz- 
ing about Lampeon and Lampedusa*, 
two small islands, and had very bad 
weather. 

Nov. 10. Came to an anchor off 
the island of Jerba. The Sheikh of 
this island not only gave us coffee, 
but a very dinner, viz. egg soup, 
hookery, chiskasoo, and five or six dif- 
ferent sorts of wine. He came on 
board a day after, and had the same 
honours paid him as the Sheikh at 
Susa. 

It is the general opinion that the 
English are mal-treated on the Bar- 
bary coast, but it is quite the con- 
we we have received presents of 
bullocks, &c. at every place we have 
been to. The Consulate is filled b 
Italians all along the coast, Tripoli 
excepted. The Turks easily distin- 
guish an Englishman, whom they con- 
sider as next to themselves: they have 
a great opinion of their own country- 
men, and have not the slightest idea 
of England. There is on the beach 
a castle, built by some Spanish pirates, 
who failed in an attempt to take the 
island; the consequence was, they 
were all massacred by the Turks, and 
a monument was built with their skulls 
and bones, which is still remaining. It 
is of a conic form, and 56 feet round 





* A small island also in the Mediterra- 
nean, about 21 miles in circumference, near- 
ly a level surface, and of a rich soil. It is 
uninhabited, both on account of its vicinity 
to the piratical part of Barbary, and because 
the question of its property is unsettled, be- 
ing the subject of a never-ending law-suit in 
the Courts of Sicily and Malta. It has a 
capacious harbour, open only to the North. 
It is not accessible on the West; but on 
the South-east, near the port, good anchor- 
age is found. It is 130 miles South of Si- 
cily, 70 W.S. W. of Malta, and 61 miles 
distant from the coast of Barbary. 

the 
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the base, but not so high as when 
first erected. The Turks who died 
defending their country, had each a 
separate tomb; no one is allowed to 
be buried near them. Many would 
ive a great sum to be allowed that 
r; the common burying place is 
an immense hole or cavern of great 
depth, arched over, with an opening 
just big enough to admit the dead. 
We made sail for Malta the 25th, 
and arrived on the 20th of December, 
it being quite calm almost all the way. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 
I SPENT a few days the latter end 
of last summer at Leamington, 
and when there, accidentally met with 
the volume of your valuable Magazine 
for the year 1786. In page 442, men- 
tion is made of the death of the Right 
Honourable Edward Lord Leigh, of 
Stoneleigh. You state, by his death, 
the title becomes extinct; this I ap- 
prehend must be a mistake, and for the 
reasons which I shall hereafter give. 
I became acquainted with the late 
Lord, at Sir Roger Newdigate’s of Ar- 
bury, about the Christmas of 1763 or 
1764. I cannot recollect which year, 
but it was soon after his Lordship 
came of age—this acquaintance ripened 
into a friendship, and I was more inti- 
mate with him than many of the 
neighbouring gentlemen. I visited 
him frequently between that period 
and the year 1782, in which latter 
year, accompanied by my eldest son, I 
spent a few pleasant weeks with my 
old friend. He was at times a little 
eccentric, and on that account was 
attended by a celebrated physician, 
a Doctor Ash of Birmingham, who 
brought with him ne a very 
leasant gentleman, Mr. Sturges of 
Northam tonshire. One day after 
dinner, Dr. Ash and Mr. Sturges be- 
ing present, I remember the conversa- 
tion reverted to his favourite subject ; 
namely, who was his nearest male re- 
lation, and who would succeed to his 
title. I told him I did not apprehend 
he had any near relation who could 
succeed to the title; he said that he 
had reasons to suppose the contrary. I 
enquired upon what grounds he enter- 
tained such an opinion ; he replied that 
from family documents he had no 
doubt he must have distant relations 
in Lancashire or Cheshire who would 
succeed to the title. 
I seemed incredulous at this remark, 


as did Dr. Ash. Have you seen (said 
he) with some warmth, a monument 
in Stoneleigh Church, to the memory 
of Christopher Leigh, son of my great- 
reat grandfather, the first Lord of the 
amily. I replied I had not. You 
know then nothing about the matter, 
said his Lordship. The conversation 
then dropped. e following morn- 
ing, accompanied by my son, I rode 
over to Stoneleigh Church, and found 
the monument as my friend had de- 
scribed, to the memory of Christopher 
Leigh and his family. The inscription 
I copied, which when I return into 
Kent I will send to your valuable Ma- 
gazine for insertion, if it has not been 
inserted before. By this inscription it 
will appear that Cristepher, fourth 
son of the first Lord, was settled near 
Wigan in Lancashire, and if there are 
any male descendants from Christopher 
now living, the title will certainly 
devolve to them. Last week I again 
visited Stoneleigh Church, and found 
two plain marble tablets to the me- 
mory of my old friend the late Lord, 
and his sister the Honourable Mary 
Leigh, which J transcribed, and will 
send to you, with the inscription, to 
the memory of Christopher, &c. &e. 
whose monument, during some late 
improvements as they are called, has 
been taken down and not yet replaced, 
SENEX, AN. ZT. 82. 


Mr. Ursan, Ipswich, March 18. 
b om ready insertion of any com- 
munication, illustrative of anti- 
quity, induces me to offer the follow- 
ing particulars which may probably 
interest some of your Readers. On 
the 13th inst. the workmen, while 
sinking a drain across the garden of 
the premises formerly the site of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey’s College, in removin 
considerable foundations, discove 

what appears to have been the crypt 
belonging to the priory of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which formerly stood 
contiguous to St. Peter’s Church-yard. 
This crypt is eight feet below the pre- 
sent surface of the garden, and five 
feet and a half wide. The Priory (see 
Taylor's Index Monasticus) was found- 
ed in the reign of Henry II. by the 
ancestors of Thomas de Lacy and Alice 
his wife. The Churches of St. Ed- 
mund & Pountney, St. Austin, St. 
Mildred, St. Nicholas, St. Clement, 
St. Mary at Kay, St. Peter, and Thur- 
leston, in Ipswich, and of — 
am, 
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ham, Crew, Wherstead, Dokesworth ; 
and the manors of St. Peter in Ipswich, 
Harrold in Burstall, St. Peter in Cret- 
i m, and Hintlesham ; and the 
ithes of St. Matthew in Ipswish, Le- 
theringham, Thorp, &c. with revenues 
in many other parishes, were impro- 
priated to this gg 

BeneFAcTors. illiam de Bode- 
villa, or Boville, 1254. 

Roger de Badele, and William his 
brother. 

Clement Burgensis de Gippewico, 
1262, who gave rents in Ipswich to 
sustain certain lights at the altar of the 
Blessed Mary, in the Church of this 


priory. 

Gerard de Wachesham, 1207. 

Sir Richard de Brewse and Alice his 
wife, 1276. 

EDICATION. 
Paul. 

Convent. A small Monastery, af- 
terwards a College. 

Vatuations. Taxatio Ecclesias- 
tica, 1291 (in 54 parishes), 46/. 11d. 
valued in 1534 as a College. 

Grantees. Dugdale places this 
Priory amongst those aliens which 
were suppressed by the statute of Lei- 
cester, 2 Henry V. 1414. Mon. Angl. 
I. 1036: he is certainly mistaken, or 
it was again restored. It was sup- 
wo 6 March, 1527, by Cardinal 

olsey; who founded in its stead a 
College to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary. The last Prior was William 
Brown, who was living at the time of 
its suppression. 

Present Possgssor, Dykes Alex- 


St. Peter and St. 


ander, Esq. 

No part of this Priory, till the dis- 
covery of this crypt, was known to be 
remaining—though considerable foun- 
dations have at different times been 


dug up in St. Peter’s Church-yard, 
on the adjoining gardens; the site of 
the Priory occupied six acres at the 
disssolution. A great number of hu- 
man bones, in a very perfect state, 
were removed in forming the drain 
which crosses the garden, and enters 
the street within a few yards 3 i et 


sey’s gateway. 


Mr. Ursan, March 9. 
BSERVING in a former number 
of your Miscellany, the figure of 
a curious antique seal, bearing the 
supposed image of SarwtT MARGARET, 
and accompanied by several queries ; 
Iwas induced to look back to the 
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authorities for the life and canoniza- 
tion of this Saint, to see if there were 
any thing in her history illustrative of 
the representation of her on numerous 
old seals and other memorials, to be 
found in the Cabinets of Antiquaries 
both in this country and on the conti- 
neat. She is always represented as 
contending with a Dragon, and of this 
circumstance I have not been able to 
obtain any satisfactory explanation ; 
but pe the same design is to be - 
found in all the most antient figures of 
this Saint ; and it mayalso be remarked, 
that the Dragon is introduced in the 
same form as her vanquished enemy, 
in Raphael’s splendid picture, formerly 
wag in the Cabinet du Roi, at 
aris, from which so many engravings 
have been made by the French artists. 
It is probably emblematical of some 
particular circumstance in her history, 
of which there may possibly be some 
legendary story in France or Italy. 

t does not seem quite certain which 
of the St. Margarets is intended in this 
picture; there were four Saints of that 
name. The most antient was St. Mar- 
garet of Antioch, where she suffered 
martyrdom in the last general persecu- 
tion. Her name occurs in the oldest 
Roman and Greek Calendars, and in 
the “* Litany inserted in the old Roman 
Order*,” and her body is still kept 
embalmed at Monte Fiascone in Tus- 
cany. She is one of the tutelar Saints 
of Cremona, and Vida has composed 
two hymns to her. I am also in 
session of a Sonnet to her, which I 
may transmit for some future number 
of your Magazine. It seems that this 
is the same Saint whose festival occurs 
: ngs English calendar on the 20th 


uly. 

y St. Margaret is celebrated 
in the Romish Calendar on Feb. 3. 
St. Margaret of Cotona, on Feb. 22; 
and St. Margaret the Queen, June 10. 
Besides which, two other holy persons 
of this name are recorded in the Ca- 
lendar, on Jan. 28, and September 2, 
who were never canonized. Any in- 
formation relative to these subjects, 
will be gratifying to 0.0 


Yours, &c. 
High Wycombe, 
Mr. Ursan, ‘at 20. 


b ine Correspondent, who signs 
®, at page 594 of the closing 





* Butler, vol. vii. p. 274. 
Supple- 
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Supplement of Magazine for 1822, 
ere whh to identify some of 
the individuals who were formerly 
natives of the British Isle, but have 
had sepulture in the cemetery appoint- 
ed for the reception of the bodies of 
deceased Heretics at Venice. 

Giovanni Murray was employed in 
a diplomatic mission to Constantinople 
in 1769. I have in my possession a 
splendid morocco case, embroidered 
with gold, which accompanied him to 
Turkey at the above date; I presume 
that he died at Venice in 1775, as the 
late John Strange, Esq. who was resi- 
dent at that place for many years, be- 
came the purchaser of various articles, 
which were sold after Murray’s decease. 

Odoardo Barone Windesor, 1574. 
This nobleman was Edward Lord 
Windsor, grandson of Andrew first 
Baron, so created Nov. 3, A. D. 1529, 
21 Henry VIII. He married Cathe- 
rine, daughter of John Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, and left issue four sons and 
four daughters. This Edward distin- 
guished himself at the siege of St. 
Quintin in 1557, and in 1566 had the 
honour of a visit from Queen Eliza- 
beth at his seat at Bradenham, in the 
county of Buckingham, on her Ma- 
jesty’s return from a visit to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The Sovereign was 
highly entertained by his Lordship’s 
attentions, and Miles Windsor his 
kinsman spoke an oration, which gave 
the Queen great content*. He died 
Jan. 24, 1574. Langley says at Spa, 
Edmondson says at Venice, and adds, 
that he was buried at Tarbick in the 
county of Warwick ; both these state- 
ments are at variance with the direc- 
tions contained in the codicil to his 
last will; he therein orders his bod 
to be buried at Liege, and his heart to 
be enclosed in lead and sent to Eng- 
land, to be buried in the Chapel of 
Bradenham under the tomb of his 
father, in token of a true Englishman. 
This heart, in an oval shaped leaden 
vase, I have frequently seen, and it 
now occupies a niche in the spacious 
vault beneath the Patron’s chancel at 
Bradenham, and bears the following 
legend, 

“¢ Herein is the heart of Edward Lord 
Windsor, who died at Spa, Jan. 24, 1574.” 

Why the body had not sepulture at 
Liege, I cannot explain; other direc- 
tions contained in his Lordship’s will 





have been di rded, particul a 
devise in favour of the iphabieante of 
the village of Bradenham, to which he 
always manifested a strong attachment. 

To his eldest son Frederick, he be- 
queaths among other estates and ma- 
nors, that called Colle Morton in Eton, 
also the manor of W be in Great 
Wycombe, and the manor of Braden- 
ham and Hughendon, and directs his 
said son Frederick, after his decease, 
to build an alms-house at Bradenham, 
with rooms and chambers convenient 
for a master and six poor men, and 
that the parson of Bradenham afore- 
said, and his successors, shall be mas- 
ter of the said alms-houses for ever. 
On reference to this will+, many other 
directions are given respecting the testa- 
tor’s charitable intentions, and his spe- 
cial appointments for the fulfilment of 
the same. 

His son Frederick only survived till 
Dec. 1575, and in his will he directs, 
that the testament of his father be per- 
formed in every part; which proves 
that he considered the building and 
endowment of the above hospital in- 
cumbent on his heirs, though he had 
neglected it himself. 

There have been no alms-houses 
erected at Bradenham, and how the 
bequest of Edward Lord Windsor has 
deen defeated, does not appear. 

Dixie Hickman, ancestor of the 
Earl of Plymouth, intermarried with 
Elizabeth eldest sister of Thomas, last 
Lord Windsor, who settled his estates 
(charged with the erection and endow- 
ment of the alms-houses) on the issue 
of that marriage ; and the present Earl 
of Plymouth sits in the House of Peers 
by Letters Patent of 16 June, 1660, 
12 Charles II. but originally by descent 
and writ of summons to Pathionie. 
3 Nov. 1529, 21 Henry VIII. as Baron 
Bradenham, co. Buckingham. 

Yours, &c. ANTIQUARIUS. 


E. B. V. will consider himself obliged by 
any of our Correspondents favouring him 
with a statement of the descent of John 
Ashton, Keeper of the Privy Purse to Mary, 
Queen of King James II. He suffered on a 
charge of high treason in the reign of Wil- 
Tiam III. Under an engraved portrait of 
him appear the arms of the Ashtons of Pen- 
keth in Lancashire; but the names of his 
father and grandfather are not known to the 
enquirer. His son is said to have been 
created a Baronet by the abdicated Monarch. 





* Wood's “* Athenee Oxon.” vol, I. p. 416. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





60. Description of the Ruins of an an- 
cient City discovered near Palenque in 
the Kingdom of Guatemala in Spanish 
America; translated from the Original 
Manuscript Report of Captain Don An- 
tonio del Rio; followed ly Teatro Critico 

, » or a Critical Investigation 
and Research into the History of the Ame- 
ricans. By Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, of 
the City of New Guatemala. 4/o. pp. 128. 


Wwe always prefer books, on His- 
torical subjects in particular, 
which promise to inform us of new 
characteristics in the History of Man- 
kind. Nothing would delight us more 
than a model in fac simile of Noah’s 
Ark; for the advantage of knowing 
accurately what things were, is, that 
it gives birth to improvements ; and 
if this archetype was once known, 
we should, by a little aid from his- 
tory, find how and when these im- 
provements commenced, and_ these 
again would suggest others. We do 
not know that we have made the best 
illustration of our meaning, but the 
fact is, that it is involved in a truism: 
new discoveries furnish new sugges- 
tions. The Jesuits’? bark was yd 
vered in South America; and the Ma- 
riner’s Compass has been said to have 
long prevailed in Asia. Grand con- 
sequences have resulted from both 
these discoveries, and we have opened 
a volume concerniug a new country, 
with the hopes of finding something 
which would augment the comforts 
and conveniences of mankind ; for 
nothing short of this (missionary 
principles excepted), or a profitable 
commercial intercourse, can reconcile 
intimate acquaintance with any coun- 
try upon principles of reason or hap- 
—. ho would emigrate to Ota- 
eite for permanent residence ? 

No person has collected more con- 
cerning the early History of South 
America than Solorzano*. From him, 
it appears, that the Natives themselves 
ascend, in the accounts of their origin, 


to Mythology, before the date of His- 





* De Indiaram Jure, fol. Lugd. 1672. 
We forbear referring to Robertson, because 
a familiar book. 

Gent. Maa. April, 1823. 
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tory, stating that they were tten 
by the Sun, the Sea, Caves, Lakes, 
&c. &c. (Solorzano, p. 65); and that 
Alexius Vanegas quotes Aristotle for 
the country having been peopled by a 
colony of Carthagenians, and that 
John Goropius Becan says, that they 
were the Hevedicenas of the Clas- 
sical Ancients. Solorzano, however, 
confesses that nothing certain can be 
said of the origin of the native Ame- 
ricans, and that the above accounts are 
without foundation. (Ib. 71. 89.) From 
some curious papers, however, in the 
Notices des MSS. it certainly does in- 
directly appear, that America was not 
discovered by Columbus; and from 
this work (p. 118) it does also appear, 
that the two continents of Asia and 
America are no more than thirteen 
leagues from each other, i.e. ¢hirty- 
nine miles only, merely crossing the 
street. The grand historical problem 
(as our Author calls it) of the first 
population of South America, cannot, 
therefore, we think, be a reasonable 
doubt+; and most certain we are, that 
the second plate, with its succession 
of stories, and windows answering td 
the cardinal points, has all the charac- 
ters of a pagoda. The costumes also 
seem to us Asiatic; namely, fantastic, 
gorgeous, and tasteless. The orna- 
ments and styles of every thing are 
likewise monstrous, like Chinese dra- 
gons. In every human figure, but 
one, the features are the same, a shal- 
low forehead, enormous qquiline nose, 
projecting upper lip, and receding 
chin. The seats are formed of parts 
of animals, a fashion known to be de- 
rived from the Orientals, as plainly 
appears from Titsingth’s Japan. So- 
lorzano adds (p. 186) that the South 
Americans no knowl of ve- 
hicles, or the use of beasts of burden, 





t+ The Welch colony of Indians is well 
supported : but in 1660 we find advertised, 
** Jews in America, or probabilities that 
more Indians are Judai more pro- 
bable, by some additionals to the former 
conjectures. By Thos. Thorowgood, S.T.B. 
Norfoleiensis.” Mercur. Public. No. 35, 
Aug. 23—30, 1660. 


or 
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or navigation, or of letters, merely of 
hieroglyphics. The early history, as 
contained in old books, is merely a 
mass of fables, of which one cuota- 
tion from Oderic may suffice for all, 
viz. that the women, ‘‘ aprorum more 
dentes prominentes habere et comper- 
tas fuisse, centum vicilus peperisse,” 
(p. 11.) had prominent teeth, in the 
manner of boars; and were parturient 
a hundred times. 

We think the above particulars am- 
ly sufficient for our rejecting an 
idea of an important connection with 
history in these remains. No acces- 
sion is gained to Philosophy, Science, 
or the Arts. The ancient accounts 
(see p. 97) are purely mythological, 
and the figures barbarous; of course, 
not like Grecian statues, invitatory of 
investigation. The Pagoda (pl. ii.) 
certainly shows both Gothic and round 
arches, as well as a regularity of con- 
struction and simplicity not usual in 
savage fabrics; but we know that si- 
milar arches and domes of good work- 
manship occur in Tartar barrows, 
which also abound with monstrous 
idols. The objects therefore discover- 
ed are mere matters of curiosity. But 
the illustrations are elaborate, and 
prove that the inhabitants originally 
came from the East. Unfortunately, 
however, in Spanish Disquisitions, 
every thing is warped to a conformity 
with Religion, although the subject 
be strictly eagraphical, A precious 

specimen of this occurs in p. 93. 

*¢ Doctor Liguenza believes this Quet 
Zalcoati [a Mexican Idol] was the Apostle 
Saint Thomas, who preached the Gospel 
to them, and he maintains this position 
with much learning in a work mentioned 
by Betancourt ; and Doctor Egniara, in the 
Bibliotheca Mexicana, among others, sup- 
ports a similar opinion.” 

A problematical circumstance is the 
discovery of a flint lance, in accom- 
paniment with regular architectural 
work (see p. 19) and sculptured stones, 
and pottery, because it is odd that these 
things should be wrought without the 
use of metal. Perhaps we are mis- 
taken from not knowing the meaning 
of the word challa. 

«*In digging, an earthen vase was found, 
but broken to pieces, which contained some 
small pieces of. challa, in the shape of lan- 
cets, or thin blades of razors, which were 
pouey used by these uncivilized people, 

t the same purpose as the latter articles 
are now applied to by Europeans.” p. 20. 
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Now lancets were nearly the only 
surgical instruments not found at Her- 
culaneum ; and it is unfortunate that 
the disjunctive or leaves us indecisive 
as to the real form, for among us at 
least, lancets and razor blades are not 
of similar shape. 

That Columbus (we repeat) was not 
the discoverer of America we fully be- 
lieve; but we also think, from the 
Asiatic assimilations, that there was 
little or no intercourse with the Euro- 

an nations. Long voyages were rare 
_ sod in the Roman eet Pheni- 
cians may have known this country ; 
and they who are disposed to discuss 
the ancient History of America may 
find this a useful auxiliary book ; but 
when History is mixed with Mytho- 
logy, every position requires an elabo- 
rate and hazardous dissertation. 


@ 

61. Bownp’s History of Looe, continued. 

THE Work before us is of so mis- 
cellaneous a character, such a drawer- 
full of all sorts of curious things, that 
we shall enumerate some, which our 
limits would not permit us to notice 
in our last (see p. 236.) 

The Bridge, which is old, has no 
two arches on’ the same scale (p. 9). 
The person who paid for a new leaden 
gutter to the Chapel of East Looe, 
ordered the old one to be carried out 
to sea, and thrown over-board, that it 
might not be used for profane purposes 
(p. 16). On the Looe island, a short 
distance from the towns, the rabbits 
and rats are much decreased, by the 
inhabitants of the Island catching and 
eating them. Upon this Mr. Bond 
observes, that a rat smothered with 
onions must, no doubt, be a delicate 
dish, and that he was a bold man who 
first ate a raw oyster (p. 29). A very 
old fashion of building is retained. 

** Most of the houses have two doors, 
one leading into one street, and the other 
into another; and some of them have three 
doors leading into as many different streets. 
Most of the old houses were built with a 
cellar under; and the dwelling part above 
reached by a flight of stone steps from the 
street, the landing-place covered over by a 
continuance of roof.” p. 32. 

The next curiosity which we find 
is not a tumbrel or ducking-school, but 
a cage for scolding women, adjoining 
the stairs of the Guildhall (p. 59). 
turret with a bell and clock in it has 
apertures, which instead of being left 

open 
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for the sound to come forth, are 


ocked up with glass windows, so 
that the glock is of very little service 
(p. 60). Concerning the superior be- 
nefit to the poor from inclosures, Mr. 
Bond observes, 

«« Exclusive of the numerous productions, 
which would follow, labour would be de- 
manded, h must be made, manure pro- 
cured, and ploughed corn tilled, cut, &c. 
&e. Milk, potatoes, &c. &c. would be ob- 
tained at a much more moderate price than 
at present ; and, no doubt, the r-rate 
would soon find the beneficial effect of an 
inclosure.” p. 73. 

At the destruction of the Eddystone 
Light-house by fire, Dec. 4, 1755, 
while one of the men was “ looking 
up with the utmost attention to see 
the direction and success of the water 
thrown, a quantity of lead, dissolved 
by the heat of the flames, sudden! 
rushed like a torrent from the roof, 
and fell not only on the man's head, 
face, and shoulders, but over his 
cloaths ; and a om of it made its way 
through his shirt-collar, and very 
much burnt his neck and shoulder; 
from this moment he had a violent 
internal sensation, and imagined that 
a quantity of this lead had passed down 
his throat and got into his body.” p. 
105. 

*¢ His name was Henry Hall, and though 
aged 94 years, being of a good constitu- 
tion, he was remarkably active, considering 
his time of life. He had invariably told the 
surgeon, who attended him (Mr. Spry, now 
Dr. Spry, of Plymouth) that if he would do 
any thing effectual to his recovery, he must 
relieve his stomach from the lead, which he 
was sure was within him; and this he told, 
not only to Dr. Spry, but those about him, 
though in a very hoarse voice. The reality 
of the assertion seemed, however, then in- 
credible to Dr. Spry, who could hardly su: 
pose it possible that any human being pr. 
exist after having received melted lead into 
the stomach, much less that he should be 
able to bear rowing through the sea from 
the rock, and also the fatigue and incon- 
venience, from the length of time he was 
getting on shore, before any remedies could 
be applied. The man did not shew an 
symptoms, however, of being either muc 
worse, or of amendment, till the sixth day 
after the accident, when he was thought to 
be better. He constantly took his medi- 
cines, and swallowed many things, both li- 
quid and solid, till the tenth and eleventh 
days ; after which he suddenly grew worse ; 
and the twelfth day, being seized with cold 
sweats and spasms, he svon after expired. 
On opening the stomach, Dr. Spry found 
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therein a solid piece of lead of a flat oval 
form, which weighed seven ounces and five 
drachms.” p. 109. 

Polperro is only three miles West of 
Looe ; and yet, according to the in-. 
formation given to Mr. Bond, the peo- 
re of Polperro about a century ago 

ad such a dialect among them, that 
even the inhabitants of Looe could 
scarce understand what they said (p. 
123). In our Review of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon (vol. xc1t. ii. 235) we had 
occasion to notice the re 
difference of dialects formerly prevail- 
ing in England. 

n page 282 we have an account, 
ow only jocose, of a Mayor, who 
iaving received, what was presumed 
to be a royal warrant, sent for a shoe- 
maker at the further end of the town 
to read it. 

Here we take our leave of this en- 
tertaining work, which is a_ useful 
compendium of the Topographical in- 
formation which the ea wait foe 
affords. We would recommend to fu- 
ture Historians of places very distant 
from the Metropolis, to notice the pe- 
culiarities, dialects, &c. of the people, 
for we know that they vary cont ate 
nore refined parts. 


-—@— 

62. Universal Technological Dictionary, or 
a Familiar Explanation of the Terms used 
in all Arts and Sciences, containing defi- 
nitions drawn from the Original Writers, 
and illustrated ly Plates, Diagrams, Cuts, 
&c. By Geo. Crabb, A.M. Author of 
** English Synonimes explained.” 2 vols. 
4to. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


DICTIONARIES are to Philoso- 
phers statistical documents. They show 
the state of things in the countries to 
which they refer; for things must 
have names, and names must exhibit 
things. Let us suppose that a man 
searches an Anglo-lialian Dictionary, 
but finds no appellation for Gas-light 
or Steam-engines ; of course there are 
none in Italy. In the same manner, 
the list of Bankers in a London Di- 
rectory shows that it is a large com- 
mercial city. Upon this principle, the 
work before us displays the vast mul- 
tiplicity of the arts, sciences, trades, 
and professions, carried on in Great 
Britain ; and, by inference, shows that 
the inhabitants form a great, wise, in- 
genious, and affluent people. The mis- 
fortune, however, is, that most dic- 
tionaries have been mere copies of 

those 
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ences, which are frequently subjects 


those eding, on a mischievous and 
psa plan. . 

Tn the Latin Dictionaries, even those 
of Ainsworth, the modern oe are 
very rarely to be found ; and boys can- 
not make good Latin by means of 
them ; purely through his copying ob- 
solete forms of speech from Coles and 
his predecessors. Of the carelessness 
of Editors we have an admirable spe- 
cimen in the anecdote we have before 
mentioned of Dr. Ash, who, finding 
“* anonymous Correspondent named as 
authority in Johnson, for his deriva- 
tion of Curmudgeon, put iu his Dic- 
tionary ‘‘ Curmudgeon, an anonymous 
Correspondent,” possibly thinking, that 
in that class of worthies, there may 
be many Curmudgeons, i.e. ‘* Caurs 
mechans,” so that the Doctor has pro- 
bably blundered into correctness. As 
to dictionaries of a more diffuse kind, 
embracing technical terms, the merit 
must depend upon the ae and 
precision of the definitions. iley, 
who in one of the Editions has de- 
fined Thunder by “‘ a noise well known 
to persons not deaf,” might as well 
have left the word out, for any infor- 
mation which such a definition con- 
veyed. Knaves give birth to fools, 
and fools to knaves, by the philoso- 
phical reciprocity of action, called 
** Diamond cut Diamond ;” and in a 
similar manner, a bad book may pro- 
duce a good one, and Bailey's work 
become the mere dung of the hot- 
bed, and Crabbe’s the fruit. It has 
been so; for our Author says, 

*¢ That the value of a work on this plan 
has been duly appreciated, and the want of 
it sensibly felt, is evident from the many 
editions which Bailey’s Dictionary passed 
through in its original form, and the high 

rice now demanded for the folio edition by 
Boots, which, though highly creditable to 
the Author, considering the circumstances 
under which it was written, it is but jus- 
tice to say, is merely a sketch of what is 
now offered to the Publick.” —Prospectus. 

To praise things, which are acknow- 
ledged to be useful, is manifest prosing ; 
but we may venture to say, that there 
is no greater enemy to the extension of 
Science than technical terms, and yet 
it is absolutely necessary that several 
should be understood by men of libe- 
ral education. It is highly important 
to gentlemen who travel, that they 
should know something of Architec- 
ture, or who mix in society, that the 
should have a smattering of many sci- 


of discussion in conversation. How 
rude and ignorant does a mab appear, 
who does not know the difference be- 
tween a square and a polygon; and 
how miserable is it, in reading an in- 
structive or interesting passage, to lose 
the sense from the inevitable inter- 
mixture of professional language. For 
instance, how much of the beauty of 
the Newtonian theory is lost by per- 
sons who do not know the meanin 
of the inverse ratio of the square o 
the distance, the great law by which 
Nature performs her grand operations. 
In short, works of this nature may be 
considered, when once bought, a col- 
lection of tickets to pass toll-free nu- 
merous literary turnpikes. 

fe have now only to express our 
entire satisfaction with the execution 
of the work. The definitions are per- 
spicuous, clear, and precise. We have 
neither the pedantry of Johnson, nor 
the incompetence of Bailey. The au- 
thorities are highly respectable, and 
though we may smile at an Editio 
princeps being forced into notice, where 
it is of no moment, we know that 
it is adapted to prevent much being 
forgotten, and to cause much to be 
gained ; to make the studious lose less, 
and the negligent acquire more. The 
short systems are excellent accidences ; 
the dispersed articles of good diction- 
ary multum in parvo. The plates, type, 
and paper, are of commensurate i - 


racter, 
—-@— 


Mr. D'Israzui’s Second Series of 
Curiosities of Literature. 
(Continued from p. 47.) 

WE return with pleasure to these 
Volumes; and having already express- 
ed our opinion of their merits, we shall 
devote such space as we can spare al- 
most entirely to extracts. In an arti- 
cle on “ Political Nicknames,” we 
have the following anecdote respect- 
ing the word Silhouette : 


63. 


*< It is a curious circumstance that I 
should have to recount in this chapter on 
* Political Nick-names,’ a familiar term with 
all lovers of art, that of Silhouette! This 
is well understood as a black profile; but it 
is more extraordinary that a term so uni- 
versally adopted should not be found in any 
dictionary, either in that of L’ Academie or 
in Todd's, and has not even been preserved, 
where it is quite indispensable, in Millin’s 
Dictionnaire des Beaux-Arts ! It is little sus- 

pected 
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pected that this innocent term originated in 
apolitical nick-name! Silhouette was Mi- 
nister of State in France in 1759; that pe- 
riod was a critical one; the treasury was in 
an exhausted condition, and Silhouette, a 
very honest man, who would hold no inter- 
course with financiers or loan-mongers, 
could contrive no other expedient to pre- 
vent a national ban » than excessive 
economy and interminable reform! Paris 
was not that metropolis, no more than Lon- 
don, where a Plato or a Zeno could long 
be minister of state, without incurring all 
the ridicule of the wretched wits! At first 
they pretended to take his advice, merely to 
laugh at him !—they cut their coats shorter, 
and wore them without sleeves; they turn- 
ed their gold snuff-boxes into rough wooden 
ones; and the new-fashioned portraits were 
now only profiles of a face, traced by a black 
pencil on the shadow cast by a candle on 
white paper! All the fashions assumed an 
air of niggardly economy, till poor Silhou- 
ette was driven into retirement, with all his 

jects of savings and reforms ; but has left 
Lis name to describe the most economical 
sort of portrait, and melancholy as his own 
fate - 

From the same article, we quote 
a paragraph on parliamentary nick- 
names: 


**The people have frequently expressed 
their own notions of different parliaments 
by some apt nick-name. In Richard the 
Second’s time, to express their dislike of 
the extraordinary and irregular proceedings 
of the Lords against the Sovereign, as well 
as their sanguinary measures, they called it 
©The wonder-working and the unmerciful 
Parliament.’ In Edward the Third’s reign, 
when the Black Prince was yet living, the 
Parliament, for having pursued with severity 
the party of the Duke of Lancaster, was so 
popular, that the people distinguished it as 
the good Parliament. In Henry the Third’s 
time, the Parliament opposing the King, 
was called ‘ Parliamentum insanum,’ the 
mad Parliament ; because the Lords came 
armed to insist on the confirmation of the 
great charter. A Scottish Parliament, from 
its perpetual shiftings from place, was ludi- 
crously nick-named the running Parliament. 
In the same spirit we had our long Parlia- 
ments, and others bearing satirical or lau- 
datory epithets.” 


In the “Secret History of the Build- 
ing of Blenheim,” there is a curious 
account of the artifice of Sir John Van- 
brugh to make the Duke responsible, 
and of the Duke’s resentment; but 
this we pass over to give a single in- 
stance of moral retribution in the fate 
of Sir Lewis Stucley, the betrayer of 


of an illustrious ornament of his age 
and country. 

«* Rawleigh, in his admirable address from 
the scaffold, where he seemed to be rather 
one of the spectators than the sufferer, de- 
clared he forgave Sir Lewis, for he had for- 
given all men; but he was bound in cha- 
rity to caution all men against him, and 
such as he is! Rawleigh’s last and solemn 
notice of the treachery of his ‘ kinsman and 
friend’ was irrevocably fatal to this wretch. 
The hearts of the le were open to the 
deepest impressions of sympathy, melting 
into tears at the pathetic address of the 
magnanimous spirit who had touched them: 
in one moment Sir Lewis Stucley became 
an object of execration throughout the na- 
tion ; he soon obtained a new title as ¢ Sir 
Judas,’ and was shunned by every man. To 
remove the Cain-like mark, which God and 
men had fixed on him, he published an apo- 
logy for his conduct ; a performance, which, 
at least, for its ability, might raise him in 
our consideration; but I have since disco- 
vered, in one of the manuscript letter- 
writers, that it was written by Dr. Sharpe, 
who ‘ad been a Chaplain to Henry Prince 
of Wales. The writer pleads in Stucley's 
justification, that he was a state-agent : that 
it was lawful to lie for the discovery of trea- 
son; that he had a personal hatred towards 
Rawleigh, for having abridged his father of 
his share of some prize-money: and then 
enters more into Rawleigh’s character, who, 
being ‘ desperate of any fortune here, - 
able to the height of his mind, would 
made up his + soon elsewhere, upon any 
terms against his Sovereign and his Coun- 
try. It is not marvel,’ continues the per- 
sonifier of Stucley, ‘ that he was angry with 
me at his death for bringing him back ? 
Besides, being a man of so great a wit, it 
was no small grief, that a man of mean wit 
as I should be thought to go beyond him. 
No! Sic ars deluditur arte. Neque enim 
lex justior ulla est quam necis artifices arte 
perire sud. (This apt latinity betrays Dr. 
Sharpe.) But why did you not execute your 
commission bravely (openly) ?—Why ? My 
commission was to the contrary, to disco- 
ver his pretensions, and to seize his secret 
papers,” &c. 

** But the Doctor, though no unskilful 
writer, here wrote in vain; for what inge- 
nuity can veil the — of long and 
practised treachery? ‘To keep up appear- 
ances, Sir Judas resorted more than usually 
to court; where, however, he was perpe- 
tually enduring rebuffs, or avoided, as one 
infected with the plague of treachery. He 
offered the King, in his own justification, 
to take the sacrament, that whatever he 
had laid to Rawleigh’s charge was true, and 


would produce two er le wit- 
nesses to do the like. ‘Why, then,” re- 
plied 
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lied his Majesty, ‘ the more malicious was 
Bie Walter to utter these speeches at his 
death.’ Sir Thomas Badger, who stood by, 
observed, ‘let the King take off Stucley’s 
head, as Stucley has done Sir Walter’s, and 
let him at his death take the sacrament and 
his oath upon it, and I'll believe him ; but 
till Stucley loses his head, I shall credit Sir 
Walter Rawleigh’s bare affirmative before a 
thousand of Stucley’s oaths.’ When Stuc- 
ley, on pretence of giving an account of his 
office, placed himself in the audience-cham- 
ber of the Lord Admiral, and his Lordship 
passed him without any notice, Sir Judas 
attempted to address the Earl; but with a 
bitter look his Lordship exclaimed, ‘ base 
fellow! darest thou, who art the scorn and 
contempt of men, offer thyself in my pre- 
sence? Were it not in my own house I 
would cudgel thee with my staff for pre- 
suming on this sauciness.’ This annihi- 
lating affront Stucley hastened to convey 
to the King; his Majesty answered him, 
* what wouldst thou have me do? Wouldst 
thou have me hang him? Of my soul, if 
I should hang all that speak ill of thee, all 
the trees of the country would not suTice, 
so great is the number’.” 

*¢ One of the frequent crimes of that age, 
ere the forgery of bank-notes existed, was 
the clipping of gold; and this was,one of 
the private amusements suitable to the 
character of our Sir Judas. Treachery and 
forgery are the same crime in a different 
form. Stucley received out of the exche- 

r five hundred pounds, as the reward of 
his espionage and perfidy. It was the price 
of blood, and was hardly in his hands ere it 
was turned into the fraudulent coin of ¢ the 
cheater!’ He was seized on in the palace 
of Whitehall, for diminishing the gold coin. 
*The manner of the discovery,’ says the 
manuscript-writer, ‘was strange, if my oc- 
casions would suffer me to relate the parti- 
culars.’” On his examination, he attempted 
to shift the crime to his own son, who had 
flown, and on his man, who, being taken, 
in the words of the letter-writer, was ¢ wil- 
ling to set the saddle upon the right horse, 
and accused his master.’ Manoury, too, 
the French empiric, was arrested at Ply- 
mouth for the same crime, and accused his 
worthy friend. But such was the interest 
of Stucley with government, bought pro- 
bably with his last shilling, and, as one 
says, with his last shirt, that he obtained 
his own and his son’s pardon, for a crime 
that ought to have finally concluded the 
history of this blessed family. A more so- 
lemn and tragical porare was reserved 
for the perfidious Stucley. He was depriv- 
ed of his place of Vice-Admiral, and left 
destitute in the world. Abandoned by all 
human beings, and, most probably, by the 
son whom he had tutored in the arts of 
villainy, he appears to have wandered about 
an infamous and distracted beggar. It is 





possible that even so seared a conscience 
may have retained some remaining touch of 
sensibility. 
‘ All are men, 
Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 
THE UNFEELING FOR HIS OWN.” 

«< And Camden has recorded, among his 
historical notes on James I., that in Aug. 
1620, ‘ Lewis Stucley, who betrayed Sir 
Walter Rawleigh, died in a manner mad.’ 
Such is the catastrophe of one of the most 
perfect domestic tales; an historical ex- 
ample not easily paralleled of moral retri- 
bution.” 

Mr. D'Israeli gives a very affecting 
and original narrative of the death, or 
rather legal murder, of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, which will be read with much 
interest: he has also, he says, disco- 
vered that Sir Walter was not the sole 
author of his “* History of the World.” 


‘*¢ His confinement in the Tower, which 
lasted several years, was indeed sufficient 
to the composition of this folio volume, 
and of a second which appears to have oc- 
cupied him. But in that imprisonment it 
singularly happened that he lived among 
literary characters, with the most intimate 
friendship. There he joined the Earl of 
Northumberland, the patron of the philo- 
sophers of his age, and with whom Raw- 
leigh pursued the chemical studies ; and 
Serjeant Hoskins, a poet and a wit, and 
the poetical ‘ father’ of Ben Jonson, who 
acknowledged that ‘it was Hoskins who 
had polished him ;’ and that Rawleigh often 
consulted Hoskins on his literary works, I 
learn from a manuscript. But, however 
literary the atmosphere of the Tower proved 
to Rawleigh, no particle of Hebrew, and 
perhaps little of Grecian lore, floated from 
a chemist and a poet. The truth is, that 
the collection of the materials of this his- 
tory was the labour of several persons, who 
have not all been discovered. It has been 
ascertained, that Ben Jonson was a consi- 
derable contributor ; and there was an Eng- 
lish philosopher, from whom Descartes, 
it is said, even by his own countrymen, bor- 
rowed largely,—Thomas Hariot, whom An- 
thouy Wood charges with infusing into 
Rawleigh’s volume philosophical notions, 
while Rawleigh was composing the His- 
tory of the World. But i Rawleigh's pur- 
suit surpassed even those of the most recluse 
and sedentary lives, as Hume observed, we 
must attribute this to a * Dr. Robert Bur- 
rel, rector of Northwald, in the county of 
Norfolk, who was a great favourite of Sir 
Walter Rawleigh, and had been his chap- 
lain. All, or the greatest part of the drud- 
gery of Sir Walter’s history, for. criticisms, 
chronology, and reading Greek and Hebrew 
authors, was performed by him, “= 
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Walker*.’ Thus a fact, when dis- 
covered, clears up the whole mystery ; and 


we learn how that knowledge was acquired, 
which, as Hume sagaciously detected, re- 
quired a ‘ recluse and sedentary life,’ such 
as the studies and the habits would be of a 


country clergyman in a learned age’. 
—@— 


64. Architectural Antiquities of Normandy ; 
by John Sell Cotman: Accompanied by 
Historical and Descriptive Notices ; by 
Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R. and A.S. 2 
vols. fol. pp. 125. J. and A, Arch. 


WE apologize for not having pre- 
viously aoe the completion of this 
valuable Work. Sero sed serio we 
congratulate Messrs. Turner and Cot- 
man, the accomplished antiquary and 
skilful artist, who have presented these 
magnificent volumes to the world. 
Notwithstanding our proximity to the 
shores of Normandy, their natural 
beauty, our ancient intimate connec- 
tion with them, and more than all, 
the interesting castellated and eccle- 
siastical edifices with which they are 
so abundantly adorned ; until the ap- 

arance of Dr. Ducarel’s “* Anglo- 

orman Antiquities” the English 
were almost strangers to that country, 
which the native historians had de- 
signated Neustria Pra. Very much 
of the early history of England owes 
its illustration to the pens of Norman 
writers; and it was an ungrateful re- 
turn for the benefits we had derived 
from those authors not to visit the 
country from which ba many of our 
nobility deduce their blood and alli- 
ances; which furnished our monas- 
teries with calligraphists, our cities 
with artisans, and introduced a lan- 
guage, which, in the courts and upper 
a usurped for three centuries the 
place of the Saxon mother-tongue. 
At the same time it must be allowed, 
that whatever reproach attaches to us, 
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on this score, falls heavier on our Gal- 
lic neighbours ; for, if we the 

rtial notices of Montfaucon and Mil- 
in, the French appear to have gazed 
on their Norman provinces with a 
cold and careless eye. M. Pomme- 
- devotes two folios to the history 
of Rouen only; but, as respects ari, 
his decorations are of a very inferior 
order. 

The sin of forbearance, or the lack 
of curiosity to visit our Norman neigh- 
bours, has, however, of late years, been 
abundantly redeemed. Mr. Turner's 
Tour in Normandy is reviewed in vol. 
xcr. i. p. 434, xcir. i. 526, and Mr. 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical, Antiquarian, 
and Picturesque Tour frequently in 
vol. xct. Mrs. Charles Stothard (a 
review of whose Life of her Hus- 
band is given in page 250) has pub- 
lished ‘* Letters written during a 
Tour in Normandy,” &c. and 
Messrs. Turner and Cotman, (who 
travelled as professed antiquarian cri- 
tics and ee: have favoured the 
public with the work now under re- 
view. The French have become our 
copyists.—Nodier and Jolimens are suc- 
cessors of Turner and Dibdin; nor 
must we omit to mention, in the 
words of the preface, “three of the 
most distinguished antiquaries of the 
present day, M. M. Le Provost, Ron- 
deau, and Gerville.” 

Mr. Cotman’s inducements for ‘cross- 
ing thechannel’ are given in the preface: 


** An artist, engaged in the illustration 
of the Architectural Antiquities of England, 
could scarcely do otherwise than often cast 
a wistful look towards the opposite shores 
of Normandy: and such would particularly 
be the case, if, like Mr.Cotman, to a strong 
attachment to his profession and the sub- 
ject, he should chance to add a residence 
in Norfolk. This portion of the Kingdom 
of the East Angles, in its language and in 





* «7 draw my information from a very singular manuscript in the Lansdowne Collec- 


tion, which I think has been mistaken for a boy’s ciphering 
ce, No. 741, fo. 57, as it stands in the auctioneer’s catalogue. 


the 


k, of which it has much 
It appears to 





be a collection closely written, extracted out of Anthony Wood’s papers; and as I have 
discovered in the manuscript, numerous notices not elsewhere preserved, I am inclined to 
think, that the transcriber copied them from the mass of Anthony Wood's papers, of which 
more than one sack full was burnt at his desire before him, when dying. If it be so, this 
MS. is the only register of many curious facts. 

** Ben Jonson has been too freely censured for his own free censures, and particularly 
for one he made on Sir Walter Rawleigh, who, he told Drummond, ‘ esteemed more fame 
than conscience. The lest wits in England were employed in making his history; Ben him- 
self had written a piece to him of the Punic war, which he altered and set in his book.’ 
On this head, even Jonson’s powerful advocate, Mr. Gifford, has not alleged a word in his 
defence; the secret history of the work has never heen discovered ; but assuredly on this 


occasion Jonson only spoke what he knew to be true’. . 
its 
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customs, but i in the remains 
of its ancieat Ecclesiastical Architecture, 


abounds in iges of its Teutonic colo- 
nists. The richly ornamented door-ways 
of its village churches, have, in particular, 
long been the theme of admiration among 
Antiquaries. Bred up in the midst of these, 
and warmly partaking in the admiration of 
them, Mr. Cotman devoted his pencil and 
his graver to the diffusion of their fame. 
Common report, aided by the suffrages of 
the learned, and in some degree by locality, 
designated them as Saxon: at the same 
time, when they were compared with what 
is left in Britain, of workmanship avowedly 
Norman, the points of dissimilarity ap 
trifling, or altogether ‘vanished. Was it 
then to be inferred that, between Norman 
and Saxon Architecture, there was really no 
difference ; and, ing the inference one 
step farther, that the hordes of barbarians 
denominated by these different appellations, 
although they might not have embarked at 
the same port, were only cognate tribes of 
one common origin, if not in reality the 
same? The solution of the first of these 
questions, the only one immediately in view, 
seemed best to be sought in that province 
of France, where the Norman power had 
been most permanently established, and where 
it was therefore reasonably to be expected 
that genuine productions of Norman art, 
might, if any where, be found. With this 
view Mr. Cotman crossed the Channel; and 
the result of three succeeding journeys in 
the years 1817, 1818, and 1820, are sub- 
mitted to the public. 


Mr. Turner is quite at home in the 
task he has here accomplished; he 
views objects with the eye of an art- 
ist, and describes them with the tact 
of a well-versed antiquary; his style 
is clear, fluent, and classical; he in- 
cumbers not his text with the parade 
of common-place learning, nor suffers 
it to expand into digressive luxuriancy. 
The reader reads just what he ought to 
read, and there are no rhodomontade 
hypotheses .o startle his faith or dis- 

t his judgment. The ground was 
Soller to him, he had already trod- 
den it, and given an account of it in 
two elegantly embellished and instruc- 
tive volumes, which had been received 
by the publick with most unequivocal 
marks of approbation, and from which 
we have given our readers specimens of 
his powers of description in vol. xci1. 
pp- 526-528. We will only here intro- 
duce another extract from the preface ; 
in the sentiments expressed, every friend 
of antiquities and the arts must agree : 

** Those who find pleasure in inquiries of 
this description, will join in the regret, that 
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an undertaking like the present was so 
delayed. Tncalculable had been the sana 

» had it but commenced to 
the period of the French Revolution. 

— —— wee violence 
u castles of Barons, palaces of 
King , and the temples of Religion. Many 
of the most edifices, which had 
mocked the hand of Time, and had been re- 
spected amidst the ra of foreign or do- 
mestic warfare, were then swept from the 
face of the earth. Others, degraded, desert- 
ed, neglected, and dilapidated, are at this 
moment hastening fast to their decay. Yet 
no small portion of what is valuable has been 
happily left. The two royal Abbeys of Caen, 
though shorn of much of their former =. 
deur, are still nearly entire. Chatead Gai 
lard, the pride of Richard’s lion heart, and 
the noble castles of Argues and of Falaise, 
retain sufficient of the ancient magnificence, 
to testify what they must have been in the 
days of their splendour: the towns and Cha- 
teaus, which were the cradles of the Har- 
courts, Vernons, Tancarvilles, Gurneys, 
Bruces, Bohuns, Grenvilles, St. John’s, 
and many others of the most illustrious 
English ilies, are still in existence, and, 
of more modern date, when British Edwards 
and Henrys resumed the Norman Sceptre, 
numerous buildings of the highest beauty 
are every where to be met with.” 

**The main object of the publication has 
been to exhibit a series of specimens of Nor- 
man Architecture, as they actually exist in 
Normandy itself ; and, by taking those whose 
dates are best defined, to enable the Anti- 
quary, and the amateur of other countries, 
not only to know the state of this extraor- 
diuary people, as to their arts, at the epoch 
of their greatest glory, but also to compare 
what is in Normandy with what they find at 
home. Another volume, devoted to the il- 
lustration of the same description of Archi- 
tecture, in the South of France, in Italy, 
and in Sicily, would fill a hiatus, whose ex- 
istence has long been regretted. In Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Sweden, it is to be 
feared that little remains; and thanks to 
the spirit of English Artists and to the pa- 
tronage of the English public, what is in dis 
— is al in a great measure record- 
ed. Toan ishman, it is hoped it may 
be a source venial self- lation, 
that the first publication upon Norman Ar- 
chitecture originates in his own Island: he 
will likewise probably not be displeased to 
find, that this collection of the finest re- 
maining specimens of Norman art upon the 
Continent, contains nothing which can- 
not rival, indeed surpass at home.” 


With respect to the plates; the views 
and the manner of executing them are 
thoroughly artist-like: it is only in the 
greater or less degree of finishing that 
the critic can exercise his functions: 
these 
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these are rally of churches, fre- 
quently castles, and sometimes of 
houses; the character of the pictu- 
is made subordinate to that of 
fidelity of representation, but the true 
lever of antiquities seeks rather to sa- 
tisfy his jolguee than amuse his 
fancy. 
~ this work, it is well 
known, first came before the publick 
in numbers; they now arrest atten- 
tion in the more substantial shape of 
instructive volumes, worthy to be 
ced on the shelves of our libraries 
with those of Stuart, Dart, and Wil- 
kins, who have afforded such valuable 
i tion on the several branches 
of antiquity which they undertook to 


illustrate. 
—o— 


65. The Retrospective Review, No. XI. 8vo. 
pp.175. C. Baldwyn. 

THIS Work continues to maintain 
its character as a Bibliographical and 
Critical Miscellany, and proposes (if 
4 priori evidence be allowed) to in- 
vestigate sciences and explore systems, 
as well as to revive books. A re- 
trospective writer should always bear 
in mind that ornament and ability 
a exist independently of each other ; 
and that, if a portion of a work be de- 
voted to the entertainment of his read- 
ers, the rest is due to instruction and 
enquiry. We expect, in the course of 
time, to see literary questions discuss- 
ed, and difficulties beyond the reach 
of contemporary criticism, solved ; for 
our authors must bear in mind that 
the permanency of the Review rests 
with themselves and their exertions, 
and does not necessarily flow from 
Indexes and Contents. The essays 
contained in this number are, 

1. De Foe’s History of the Plague. 
— This treatise, though written under 
the form of a novel, is esteemed the 
best account of that calamity: other 
of his works, written with the appear- 
ance of history, sink into romance, 
Dr. Nathaniel Hodges, in his Loimo- 
logia, 1665, gives the best medical 
treatise on that subject, and as such 
is employed by the reviewer for illus- 
tration. The narrative of Thucydi- 
des is a masterly physico-historical 
es Tor ri and deserves to be pe- 
rused with attention at the same time. 

2. Poetical Literature of Spain.—The 
writer (Mr. Bowring, according to re- 
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port) treats this subject in classical, 

not in chronological, order: poets and 

critics may prefer this method, but to 

the historian and the general reader 

the other is more valuable. We shall 

give two extracts from his translations, 

the first a delineation of national cha- 

racters. 

««Impetuous and light are the citizens of 
Spain, {maintain ; 

The French of valiant knights the character 

And always in the van are the young men of 
Champagne, 

And the Sabines in their gifts no costs nor 
cares restrain. 

The Bretons are renown’d for their zealous 
love of art, 

The Lombards ever act an ostentatious part ; 

The English are most fair, but withal most 

Ise of heart ; 
The Germans full of fire.” 


Some of these qualities, we trast 
and believe, have shifted their situa- 
tion since the 14th century, when 
they probably were assigned.—The se- 
cond is a couplet from Juan Ruiz, 
archpriest of Hita, which compre- 
hends all that has been said on death 
by moralists : 

** Thou art abandon’d now, proud man, by 
all, 

But the hoarse raven, croaking o'er thy 
pall.” 

3. Cudworth’s Intellectual System 
of the Universe, 2 vols. 4to. 1643.— 
This is too drily philosophical to ab- 
stract here; it is only necessary to 
say, that such as will read Cudworth, 
will find him in every way an able 
antagonist to the flimsy atheists of the 
seventeenth century. 

4. Thomas Randolph’s Poems. — 
‘Thomas Randolph (says the Re- 
viewer) was one of those bright spi- 
rits, which burn too fast, cast a vivid 
flash over their time, and then sud- 
denly expire.” So far he resembled 
his order, and in many other respects 
Owen, the epigrammatist: both came 
into the ate with strong tinctures 
of an university life, wrote against ma- 
trimony, and died poor and unmar- 
ried. Both occasionally indulge in a 
licentiousness of language, to which, 
we have observed, the déerati celibes 
are generally prone. 

5. Milton's History of England.— 
This work is now scarcely read, and 
not worthy of recommendation. It is 
a concise arrangement of tales of An- 
cient Britain, now exploded, unless 

pre- 
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preserved by the early dramatists, such 
as Lear and Gorboduc. The name of 
Milton, however, can add a charm to 
deformity. 

6. Memoirs of several Ladies of 
Great Britain, 2 vols. i2mo. 1769. — 
This is a Unitarian romance, and ob- 
tained for its author, Amory, the stig- 
ma of infidelity and insanity. The 
Ladies are all infected with the cerulo- 
mania, and, as such, however accom- 
plished, can only obtain the reader’s 
qualified esteem. 

7. Marston’s Plays.—This Poet was 
one of our earliest Satirists, and, as 
they mostly were, offensive and inde- 
licate. So little progress had the mind 
comparatively then made, that strong 
terms and images were necessary to 

lease an audience, so that no one can 
justly wonder at the scarcity of plays, 
of which propriety forbids the revival. 
Here the Retrospective is of use in 
gleaning and preserving all that is 
useful and uncontaminated, and when 
we have the titles and extracts, the 
rest may fairly be condemned to ob- 


scurity. 

8. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth.— 
Burnet published a review, or rather 
abstract, of his Theory, which we 
are surprised not to see mentioned 
here, as it condenses his reasoning, 
and gives the result of his labours. 
We are here told that his other pub- 
lications “‘ raised a most unjust cla- 
mour of infidelity against as pious and 
sincere a believer, as ever adorned the 
ranks of Christianity:” in his Arche- 
ologie Philosophice he pga the 
Mosaic account of the Fall, and en- 
deavoured to reduce it to allegory, 
which, being pushed beyond reason- 
able limits, , Aon on him that impu- 
tation. Such notions are not uncom- 
mon: a writer of that class has at- 
tempted to os book of Exo- 
dus, representing the Israelites as Hu- 
manity, and Pharaoh as Temptation 
or Sin.—The ‘ Theory of the Earth’ 
soon sauk into disrepute: Flamsted 
soon proved it to be founded on wrong 
data, and Keill completed the expo- 
sure. It is now known principally 
by name, but merits perusal as a spe- 
cimen of ingenious composition and 
interesting detail. In a scientific point 
of view it is prolix and useless. 

g. The Lettersof Lord Bacon.—His 
Lordship seems to enjoy a larger space 
in this review than any individual can 
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fairly claim; one biographical and cri- 
tical article on a man is sufficient. We 
are | that the revival of these le¢- 
ters will not raise their author in the 
estimation of his readers. 
We have endeavoured to keep 

in our notice of this review with its 
publication, in order to ‘ report pro- 
gress’ of the bibliographers, conceiv- 
ing the subject to be peculiarly adapt- 
ed to our own Miscellany. 


—o— 
66. Opinions as to the real State of the 
Nation, with Strictures on a P 
intituled, « The Administration of the Af- 
fairs of Great Britain,” &c. &c. [ 
the Ghost of the Marquess of London- 
derry.] 2nd edit. 8vo. 
, THE late eee of London- 
erry was certainly not a ve - 
lar Minister. ae ouidalt a 
excellent private character, but, as 
a public man, an inflexible Aris- 
tocrat. His method of speaking in 
the House was not favourable to a ge- 
neral understanding of his merits, as 
a Statesman; for . was fearful of 
saying too much, and avoided expla- 
nation as far as it was possible for him 
to do so. That he had, however, 
great depth, and very sound judgment, 
the pamphlet before us most satisfac- 
torily exhibits; and a more luminous 
and instructive exposé, we have not 
seen in the course of our critical ex- 
erience. By candid and honest men 
it will be appreciated, as a more than 
sufficient vindication of Ministers. 
Actions speak for themselves, and the 
explanation here given of these actions 
show, that our leading men have acted 
upon the most profound and enlighten- 
views, in regard to public interests 
of the first moment; and, we most 
cordially hope, that the perusal of this 
very excellent pamphlet, will be con- 
sidered a duty by the Parliamentary 
friends of Government. To show that 
we are justified in speaking thus warm- 
ly, we shall proceed to abstracts or ex- 
tracts, concerning popular questions, 
in which there is, in our opinion, 
much wisdom. We shall class the 
matter in heads. 
Economy.—Economy carried to 
spoliation is the greatest of all extra- 
vagance. To dismantle our fleet, or 
to destroy the materiel of our arsenals, 
the ordnance, or of the army, is only 
to lay the foundation for an immense 
demand for their regeneration, the 
moment 
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moment a war should be forced upon 
us: to say nothing of the delay of 
equipment, during which an active 
and enterprising enemy may first take 
the field and snatch a victory. As to 
reduction of the army, &c. if the scale 
of 1792 is to be the standard, then it 
can only be attained by reducing Eng- 
land to the scale of 1792. Is —— 
willing to give up Malta, St. Helena, 

lon, Mauritius, Surinam, Trinidad, 
Berbice, Essequibo, St. Lucie, Tobago, 
the African settlements, and our East 
Indian conquests ; property, which 
with the mercantile interests, may, at 
a very moderate calculation, be esti- 
mated at one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. pp. 25. 82. 115. 

Navionat Desr.—It is clearly 
shown, (pp. 25. 30) that it answers 
many most important public, mercan- 
tile, and private purposes, (1) as a 
bank of deposit, (2) as a means of 
income, (3) as a circulating medi- 
um; for ‘estates have been pur- 
chased, mortgages created, manufac- 
tures establis ed, lands drained and 
enclosed, and ships set afloat, upon 
the proceeds or produce of securities, 


makin rt and parcel of the Na- 
tional Debt; and no sooner are claims 


made upon it for such purposes, than 
others returning from similar pursuits, 
become possessed of the portion which 
is for sale. p. 30.—As to Mr. Ricar- 
do’s plan for liquidating 500 millions 
of the debt, and 29 millions of income, 
of an assessment of 15 per cent. upon 
all property—of which 125 would be 
furnished the fundholder, and 375 
by the remaining portion of the king- 
dom, the following reflections show 
both its inconvenience and impracti- 
cability, although it appears most fair 
and sdesaihin. Without stopping to 
consider what a mass of confusion and 
depreciation, the transfer of so im- 
mense a sum from lands, houses, 
goods, chattels, and implements, into 
money, or securities would occasion ; 
it may be sufficient for the purpose to 
observe, that the whole transaction 
would resolve itself into the simple 
purchase of 29 millions of taxation, 
at a rate of about 6 per cent. Now 
men of business would hardly be found 
willing to sink 500 millions to redeem 
an annuity of 29 millions at such rate ; 
when, at a moderate scale of profit, 
they may expect 10 per cent. (being 
50 millions) and thus gain a surplus 
of 21 millions beyond such amount of 
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taxation, and also retain their capital 
for the purpose of a succeeding opera- 
tion. Suppose one half (400 wsilfons) 
could be paid off. What could be 
done with the money? We know of 
no other mode, than investing it in 
land to yield an interest of about one 
per cent. or having it coined into sil- 
ver chairs and tables, to be melted 
when wanted. Besides, such repay- 
ment would be worse than useless— 
it would be ruinous. The capital of 
the British Empire in all its mighty 
interests, cannot be estimated at a 
much less sum ——_— thousand mil- 
lions; and the productive annual va- 
lue of such capital is not estimated at 
less than nine hundred millions. Thus 
her debt as compared to her capital is, 
as 1 to 50; as compared with her an- 
nually created property, as 8 to 9; but 
the interest of her delt, as compared 
with the income of her industry, is as 
1 to 15—being not quite 7 per cent. 
pp. 20, 21, 27. 

Hoty Atuiance.—In this point 
we do not agree with our able Author. 
We think it a most injudicious mea- 
sure, for these reasons, (1) because 
it is, under various cases, a mere bug- 
bear, not to be seriously acted upon ; 
(2) because it exposes the existing 
Monarchies to the issues of battles; 
(3) because it may, on ill-success, pro- 
mote the very revolution which it 
professes to dread ; (4) because it irri- 
tates and alarms; (5) because it is not 
founded upon the propagation of Con- 
stitutional Menestie, which can alone 
render thrones secure, by removing 
obloquy from the Sovereign, and mak- 
ing him only a Guardian of the Laws 
and a Benefactor to the People. 

Commerce.—Our Author’s a 
ments for exculpating Lord London- 
derry in this view, are not to us con- 
vincing. We agree with Napoleon, 
that it was a monstrous oversight ; and 
here refer our readers to Mr. O'Meara, 
without the smallest apprehensions, 
that his hero was only a sham Buo- 
naparte. Neither our able Author, nor 
any person of statesman-like charac- 
ter, can vindicate disregard of our com- 
mercial interests, with pretensions to 
correct thinking. 

AGricutturaL Distress. — This 
is the next topic of our Author's con- 
sideration ; and most satisfactorily he 
treats it. “ Agriculture still lingers 
behind, because her market is limited 
to the boundary of an island, and to 
its 
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its own population.” p. 60.—By do- 
cuments. produced before aud after the 
Bank Restriction, he proves that the 
change of the currency has noé affect- 
ed the price of corn in any respect 
whatever; and that corn-prices have 
always been fluctuating, and never 
can be permanent. pp. 60—73. 

DepreciaTion of Banxk-Nortes, 
AND RETURN TO A MeTALLIc Cur- 
RENCY.—Certain of our Critical Breth- 
ren have told us, that the Bank of 
England can, by the management of 
its issues, affect the price of gold: so 
that the greater the quantity of Bank 
Notes issued, the higher would gold 
rise. pp. 88, 89. 

We think, however, that the vast 
profit on Agricultural produce, during 
the war, unnaturally elevated the price 
of land; and the money derived from 
the State Loans being in the main 
dispersed among the people, there ex- 
isted funds for giving larger prices ; 
but whether these funds consisted of 
Bank notes or gold, was of no mo- 
ment. This is our view of the case ; 
and we think that the following ex- 
tracts feom our author vindicate it. 

“*Gold in 1813 was 5/. 4s. per ounce, 
and in 1814 41. 15s. 8d. So that 100i. 
in Bank-notes would buy more gold in 
1814 than it would in the preceding year, 
and more corn; and in addition to this 
there was in 1814 (when gold was lower) 
an issue of about three millions more of 
Bank-notes, than in the preceding year, 
when gold was dearer. Let us take 1813, 
a period of six years before Mr. Peel’s Bill, 
and 1819, the very year of its enactment. 
Inu 1813 the price of gold was 5l. 1s. 6d. 

r oz. and the Bank issues 23,939,693. 
fn 1819 the price of gold was 41. 2s. 6d. 
and the Bank issues were 25,794,460l. So 
that in 1813, when the issue of the Bank 
was the less, it required more of their notes 
to purchase ten ounces of gold; and in 
1819, when their issue was increased, it 
required less of their netes to purchase a 
like quantity of gold.” pp. 88, 89. 

In the evidence before the Bullion 
Committee in 1810, Mr. Goldsmid, 
and the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the Bank of England, une- 
+ capo d stated, that the increase of 

nk-notes had no cénnection with, 
or influence upon the price of gold; 
and that they never regulated their 
discounts by reference to the foreign 
exchanges, which are dependent upon 
the value of the precious metals. p. 90. 

** Failing then to establish a sympathy, 
or conncctien between Bank paper and gold, 





er between Bank-notes and foreign. ex- 
changes; what other cause could have ex- 
tended the issues of the Bank of England ? 
Nothing, more or less, depend upon it! 
than the extension of British trade. Every 
rise in the price of commodities required 
a greater circulating medium; every fall in 
the same contracted it; prices are now fal- 
len; and the issues of circulating medium 
are consequently narrowed. Let them again 
advance and the issue of the circulating 
medium will meet their demands.” p. 90. 

It is then shown, from the state of 
the Bank issues in 1819, and the price 
of gold, that the suddenness of the re- 
version to Cash Payments had no man- 
ner of concern with the Agricultural 
interests. We shall reserve our re- 
marks to the end of the next head. 

«Country Banxs.—In the country 
the Bankers entered into private specula- 
tions, and created notes for their own pur- 
chases. If the deposits of others came 
in time to meet their circulation, or they 
could obtain money upon mortgage, all was 
well—but failing to do either, they stopped 
payment.” p. 92. 

Here we shall pause a moment to 
make remarks connected with the is- 
sue of Country Bank Paper. When 
Agricultural commodities found a very 
profitable market, needy men, without 
capital, took farms, borrowed mone 
upon bills, and meeting with a ak 
return, duly honoured them, and thus 
served the purpose both of the Country 
Banker and of themselves. When the 
market of high prices failed, risque 
and danger commenced, and the for- 
mer naturally became shy of discount- 
ing, or stood a reasonable chance of 
having the notes honoured by a return 
of his own bills upon him, instead of 
those of other banks, which he could 
send to London for investment in Ex- 
chequer Bills, &c. Purchasers from a 
distance on fair-days have been known 
to exchange with the bankers of the 
town where the fair was held, from 
500/. to 1000/. the cash or notes, which 
such buyers brought from their remote 
dwellings. With the diminution of 
demand for the commodities, these is- 
sues likewise diminished; and as all 
depended upon the extraordinary de- 
mands of the army or navy during 
war, and the plenty of money circu- 
lated by the loans, the inferior market 
occasions inferior issues ; and the bor- 
rowing farmers, mere accommodation 
traders in Agriculture, who lived from 
hand to mouth, are those who have, 
in. their struggles to live, been the 
loudest 
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loudest clamourists ; sometimes the only 
important sufferers. Add to this, that 
few or no lodgments of considerable 
sums are now mate in country banks ; 
because there are fewer purchases of 
lands. It is also customary with Coun- 
try Bankers to advance their own bills 
to respectable tradesmen upon condi- 
tion of the latter paying in all the bills 
of other banks, which such tradesmen 
receive during the run of the bill. But 
as trade decays, confidence and credit 
decrease also, and the effect of such 
distrust is well pourtrayed by Mr. Tur- 
ner, for many years a Bank Director. 
( Considerations upon Agriculture, Com- 
merce, &c. p. 54). Every body knows 
what the Clearing House is in London 
among the Bankers, and Mr. T. says, 


«¢ A Country Bank is a kind of Clearing- 
house, where, without any actual inter- 
change of notes or money, the greater part 
of all payments between man and man is 
effectuated by mere transfers in the books 
of their bankers. The tenant has credit 
with the bank, and pays his rent by a draft 
in favour of the Landlord, which draft was 
paid by the Landlord to his banker, and he 
again (the Landlord) paid his different 
tradesmen by fresh drafts, which drafts were 
again lodged by such tradesmen with the 
bankers, so that the whole was adjusted by 
mere book transfers between A, B, C, and 
Dd.” 


Mr. T. reasons from this, that if a 
farmer has no longer credit with the 
country banker, the former does not 

ive a draft in the manner mentioned, 
ut becomes irregular in his payments. 
Now we apprehend that this decay of 
his credit, if his character be good, 
s out of the decay of his trade. It 
ig a matter of the first import to the 
country banker, that the representa- 
tives of his cash-notes, should be bills 
payable in London, to answer de- 
mands, or invest, if surplusage ensues ; 
or of other country banks to redeem 
his own bills, lodged in such houses, 
or to receive a balance as the case ma 
demand. Now it is manifest, that if 
the commerce be limited to the sup- 
ply of the district, or rent be remitted 
to London or elsewhere, where such 
banker’s bills do not circulate, his 
chance of surplusage, and of course 
his power of accommodation upon 
fixed indefinite security, becomes less- 
ened. We have spoken thus, because 
the transition from war to peace, was 
stated by Lord Londonderry as the 
cause of the change of the times; and 
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we think, that there being no more 
extraordinary expenditure and demand, 
the trade could not repay an equally 
extraordinary issue of circulating me- 
dium ; and that the form of the re- 
presentative of value, whether gold or 
paper, had nothing to do with the 
question. Indeed we could prove, that 
if trade required it, an efheient cur- 
rency “ye be multiplied to the full ex- 
tent of the necessity, without serious 
inconvenience. 

Here we shall leave this valuable 
pamphlet for the present. The sub- 
jects are too momentous, and the mat- 
ter too instructive, to be passed over in 
a vague general manner. 


(To be continued. ) 


67. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M. P. upon his Durham Speech, and three 
Articles in the last Edinburgh Review upon 
the sulject of the Clergy. (Dated Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Feb. 10, 1823.) pp. 104. Ri- 
vington. 

THE Durham Speech, and the three 
Articles above alluded to, having ex- 
cited much attention, we are desirous 
of calling the notice of the Publick 
to the present able, manly, and ju- 
dicious Pamphlet, which is an ad- 
mirable second to that of Dr. Phil- 
pott’s, reviewed in p. 56. It is not 
to Mr. Brougham as “a single ene- 
my, but as the leader of an assail- 
ing party,” that this defence is ad- 
dressed : —and the perusal of it may 
teach that Gentleman and his coadju- 
tors to be less hasty in bringing charges 
against a ** Church whose only sin it 
is to have been the bulwark of national 
liberties against the assaults of revolu- 
tionary tyranny ;”—to obtain more cor- 
rect information on the topics selected 
for animadversion, lest by such expo- 
sures of their ignorance, they lose their 
credit in this “‘ enquiring age;"—and to 
be more consistent in their public de- 
clarations. A vindication of the dig- 
nified Clergy occupies the first place 
in these pages; in which the “‘ crimi- 
Native, contemptuous, and defying” 
assertions of the Durham Speech are 
met by convincing, circumstantial, and 
triumphant proof. The observations 
on the ill-understood subject of Tythes, 
deserve serious attention :—We indeed 
believe, with the Writer, that the very 
moderation of the Clergy has invited 
the clamour of the ‘‘ vulgar and ma- 
lignant.” The absurd charge of the 


ap- 
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approximation of the Church of Eng- 
land to that of Rome, and some equally 
futile observations on its admirable ser- 
vice, are next considered, and here again 
the Northern Lights, ‘shorn of their 
beams,’ will find that they have “ call- 
ed out an enemy by whom they are 
overcome ;” the last subject of remark 
is the ‘‘ rancorous attack” on the be- 
loved and excellent Bishop Howley.— 
«« By this most unwise, and most un- 
warrantable assault, they (the Edin. 
Rev.) “have outraged the feelings of 
the best part of the English Publick, 
who will not tamely submit to see a 
Prelate, whose piety, learning, and good- 
ness, do honour both to the Nation 
and to its Church, run down with- 
out provocation and without mercy.” 
—We have thus briefly given the 
heads of this seasonable mY masterly 
Letter. To obtrude any remarks of 
our own would be superfluous, and 
we forbear giving extracts, being anx- 
ious that the Pamphlet itself should 
be extensively read ; convinced, as we 
are, that the ‘‘ doctrines of the Church 
of England are misrepresented, her 
dignitaries reviled, her property threat- 
ened, merely because she has refused 
to sacrifice her ancient principles of 
loyalty and of good faith to the caprice 
J's mob, or to the virulence of their 
leaders ;”” and that ‘‘an assault upon 
the Church is a prelude only to an as- 
sault upon the State.” 


68. Encyclopedia of Antiquities, and Ele- 


ments of Archeology. By the Rev. T. 
D. Fosbroke, F.S.A. No. I. to iV. 4to. 
pp. 160. Nichols and Son. 


OUR former notices of this publi- 
cation have been purposely confined 
to the selection of some interesting 

sages (see vol. xciI. ii. 544; xcrII. 
Bo. 255.) The work, however, hav- 
ing been recently noticed by some of 
our Contemporaries, we gladly avail 
ourselves of their labours, to recom- 
mend it to public attention, fearing 
we might ourselves be thought too 
partial to the subject. 


From the Museum. 

** It was formerly too much the prac- 
tice with the learned, both Ecclesias- 
tical and Secular, to draw an imagi- 
nary line of circumvallation between 
themselves and the uninitiated; but 
the enlightened spirit of modern times, 
in this country at least, could no lon- 
ger tolerate such monopoly of science. 
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On the contrary, our most eminent 
men are the most forward to banish 
those vestiges of a semi-barbarous age, 
by levelling the barrier of the temple 
of Minerva, and strewing the path of 
the student with flowers. When such 
learned antiquaries as Mr. Fosbroke 
condescend to lay aside the ¢oga, im 
order to accommodate themselves to 
the capacity of Tyros, we have the 
strongest possible proof of their ge 
neral love of science, and their li 
rality in wishing to extend its boun- 
daries. Thus, the work before us is 
a compilation of antiquities, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, the result of great 
erudition and laborious research ; yet 
condensed into a popular and enter- 
taining form by adopting a chronolo- 
gical arrangement, divided into chap- 
ters.” 


From the Sun Newspaper. 
«Mr. Fosbroke’s Work is the first of 
the kind edited in England, and promises 
to be one of great value and interest. 
Indeed it is remarkable that although 
Archeology is so abstruse a science, 
as in its present state to demand al- 
most the labour of a whole life to be- 
come acquainted with it, yet no one 
in this Country has ever thought of fa- 
cilitating its study by an elementary 
Work of the nature of the present; it 
may, as Mr. F. observes, be ‘ deno- 
minated a language without a gram- 
mar or a dictionary to expedite its ac- 
quisition.” 

The Work is arranged in a classi- 
fied chronological form, so as to lead 
the reader, pedetentim, from the base 
of Archeology to its summit. In ex- 
plaining the principles of the science 
and its progress, the Author generally 
takes for his basis existing monuments, 
aud specimens when such can be ob- 
tained. 

The utility of such a work will not, 
therefore, we think, be disputed ; and, 
from the specimens before us, which, 
as far as they have proceeded, are learn- 
ed and judicious, we augur well of its 
success. That it is one of extraordi- 
nary labour for an individual to under- 
take, must be confessed; but’ we do 
not doubt that the industry and pati- 
ence of the Author will accomplish it. 

After some introductory remarks, 
Mr. Fosbroke proceeds, in his first 
Chapter, to a description of the Cy- 
cLopean Masonry, the general style 
of which is immense blocks without 
cement, 
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cement, and though the walls have 
become i lar from the smaller 
stories, whick filled up the interstices, 
having disappeared, yet they were once 
$0 compact as to seem an entire mass. 
Of the Cyclopean syle, Mr. F. gives 
an engraving of the Gate of the Lions 
at Mycenz as the best specimen in 
Europe. Mr. F. then proceeds to no- 
tice the Inptan, Puenictan, or Ty- 
rtan Architecture. 

In the Second Chapter, Mr. F. de- 
scribes EoypTiaAn ARCHITECTURE, 
under the several classes of Temples, 
Palaces, Tombs, Pyramids, Obelisks, 
and Colossal Figures. A View of the 
Ruins of Apollinopolis Magna is here 

ven. 

Grectaw and RoMaw ARCHITEC- 
TURE comes under consideration in the 
Third Chapter; and in this branch of 
his subject the Author displays the 
same diligeat research, acute remarks, 
and philosophic views, whilst he brings 
down the history of Ancient Architec- 
ture in a chronological and scientific 
order of arrangement. The Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders are dis- 
criminated ; after which the different 
kinds of walling, bricks, mortar, ceil- 
ings, windows, floors, and other mi- 
nute points, are described. 

In the Fourth Chapter, the Pustic 
Epirices of the Greexs and Ro- 
MANS are minutely considered, parti- 
cularly their temples, theatres (a very 
curious article), amphitheatres, aque- 
ducts, bridges, town-walls, gates, acro- 
poles, forums, basilice, triumphal 
arches, baths, barracks, light-houses, 
and puteals. A view of the interior of 
Balbec illustrates this Chapter. 

The Private Epirices of the 
Greeks and Romans form the subject 
of the Fifth Chapter. These are mi- 
nutely and ably escribed, and illus- 
trated. by existing specimens at Pom- 
i 


i. 
PThe Sixth Chapter is devoted to the 
Architecture of the Britons, Anglo- 
Saxons, Normans, and English. Here 
Mr. Fosbroke displays the most ela- 
borate research. Afier a sketch of the 
Druidical Remains, and the houses of 
the Britons, Mr. F. pursues his sub- 
ject through the following divisions : 

1. Mictrary ARCHITECTURE, as 
exhibited in Castles of all ages, Anglo- 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman, down 
to the castellated mansions of the six- 
teenth century, 
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2. EcciestasticaAL ARCHITEC- 


‘TuRE, classed into its different 


at various periods, Saxon or degraded 
Roman, Nevaish: and Pointed or Eng- 
lish. These are discriminated pidiperlp, 
and the various peculiarities in the an- 
cient churches particularly detailed, 
with every thing connected with reli- 

ious ceremonies. This is a very ela- 

rate and curious article. 

3. Crvin Arcuirecture, from the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons to the six- 
teenth century, with the various parts 
of buildings minutely described. 

The Seventh Chapter gives an ac- 
count of Ecypt1an, Erruscan, and 
Greek Scutpturg, including an al- 
phabetical list of Deities, with their 
different attributes. 

Having now given an hasty sketch 
of the contents of the first four 
Numbers, we can confidently refer 
the reader to the Work itself, which 
certainly promises to be a complete and 
concise body of Antiquarian know- 
ledge, for the reference of the learned 
Archzologist, but more particularly 
calculated for the instruction of the 
higher class of students in our pub- 
lic schools and universities.” 


oe 
69. The Christian’s Duty from the Sacred 
Scriptures: containing all that is neces- 
sary to be believed and practised in or- 
der to our Eternal Salvation. In Two 
Parts. Part. I. Exhortations to Repent- 


ance and a Holy Life. Part II. Devo- 

tions for the Closet; consisting of Con- 

Jessions, Praises, Supplications, Interces- 

stons, and Thanksgivings, in Three Offices 

Sor every Day in the Week. Collected 

out of the Old and New Testament, and 

the Books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasti- 

cus, &c. 8vo. pp. 304. 

THIS excellent Volume (dedicated 
to the Bishop of London, and origi- 
nally published with the approbation 
and countenance of one of the most 
distinguished’ of the learned Prelate’s 
Predecessors,) is thus briefly intro- 
duced : 


*«The Editor of this new edition of the 
Christian’s Duty thinks no apology neces- 
sary for the republication of an excellent 
Work, collected entirely from Scripture, 
which has been long out of print, and 
which was first published in the year 1730, 
with the sanction of many learned Divines, 
and more particularly of the Prelates and 
other eminent persons; to whom the ori- 
ginal Editor has acknowledged his obliga- 
tion, in the following terms : ‘ 

‘ 
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‘I here acknowledge with all gratitude, 
that towards the Printing and Publishing of 
this Book, I was honoured with the assist- 
ance of her Grace the Duchess of Somerset, 
His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; The Lords Bishops of London, Dur- 
ham, Winchester, Salisbury, Bath and Wells, 
and Chichester; Hon. Christopher Monta- 

; Hon. Edward Harley; Rev. Dr. Stan- 
ee Dean of Canterbury; Rev. Dr. Cob- 
den, Chaplain to the Bishop of London; 
and the Rev. Dr. Herring, Preacher at Lin- 
coln’s Inn.” 

For a more detailed account of the 

rticular design and method of the 

ork, the Reader is referred to the 
Preface, which, with the whole Vo- 
lume, we conscientiously recommend 
to his perusal. 


-—e— 

70. Plain Thoughts, of former Years, upon 
the Lord’s Prayer: with deference, ad- 
dressed to Christians, at the present Pe- 
riod. 8vo. pp.267. Rivingtons. 


THE Rev. H. B. Daniel, whose 
name is signed to the Dedication of 
these Sermons to Lord Stowell, says, 

** My Object has been, to select a Cha- 
racter known to possess those elevated Sen- 
timents of Religion that adorn the Curis- 
TiaN.—The Predomirance of Fashion has 
not entirely abrogated the Custom of fre- 
quenting Churches, although the greater 
Number of Those that do assemble there, 
seldom bring with them -Thoughts adapted 
to the Importance of Pullic Prayer: to 
recal our Impressions when the Zord’s 
Yraper was learned and explained to us, 
in our early Years; and to enable us in 
maturer Life, ‘to pray with the Spirit and 
the Understanding ;’ to review the Petitions 
in this Praper as originally dictated by 
the Highest Authority that ever appear- 
ed on Earth, and now offered up to First, 
as to the Supreme Power in Heaven. 

** The Repetition of the Lord's Praper 
in our Cyurcu Service calls for a plain 
Elucidation of the various Entreaties there- 
in comprised, and of the Benignity of 
Curist in so framing it as effectually to 
include all our Wants, both Temporal and 
Spiritual. One Reason that incited a Con- 
templation of the Subject was, that the 
Mord’s Praper, through constant Use, is 
repeated without Benefit, because bereaved 
of that solemn Attention so justly its Due. 
It cannot but serve Religion, to remind 
Men of that Hope which they profess, and 
that Obedience which they promise, when- 
soever this Supplication is employed. The 
greater Portion of the World needs to be 
often reminded, that such was the Doctrine 
of our Lorp Jesus, and that the several 
Requests therein mentioned are alone to 


be and through. Him.. The 
. ee Gop our Father, and the 
Blessings from that Relation, are so many 
Advantages of the New Covenant, to be 
obtained by performing its Conditions: in- 
deed, all the Expectance of Success from 
this Praper only belougs to us in the Cha- 
racter of being faithful Disciples of Cunist. 
Probably, the sole remaining Objecti 
against the Hort’s Praper is, that None 
from their Goodness are qualified to use it. 
The Exception would be reasonable, had 
any less Person than the Son or Gop been 
Autuor of the composition in question. 
Without this Encouragement, it would have 
been Presumption, either to have called Gop 
Fatuer, or to have solicited so many Dis- 

msations of His Favour ; besides, the 
Words themselves, instructing us to sue 
for Pardon, Grace, and Protection, suppose 
us to be weak and grievous Sinners; we do 
not by Them arrogate to Ourselves a State 
of Perfection, but an Eagerness to acquire 
it; if Some, therefore, cannot fulfil these 
anxious Desires, This militates, not so 
much against the Prayer itself, as against 
the general Obligations of the CurisTian 
Fartu ; our Saviour having affirmed, that 
to pray with Profit to ourselves, We must 
possess some éolerable Disposition towards 
OseEDIENCE.” 


The Conclusion of the Eighth and 
last Sermon, will be a fair specimen 
of the pious Author’s language : 


*¢ The Eternal Son or Gop, who knows 
what our frail Condition prompts us to 
ask, and what his Farner is willing, 
through Him, to grant: He, by whose 
Merits we are redeemed, and through whose 
Name and Mediation only we can expect 
to be heard, has taught us, ‘ THUS TO 
Pray,’ and offering up this Prayer, by his 
direct Command, we may be assured of its 
Acceptance, through his all-powerful Inter- 
cession. 

*¢ The Repemption of the Human Race, 
was the Object of Curist’s Mission; and 
this comprehensive Form of Adoration, to 
our Heaventy Farner, was framed by our 
beneficent Saviour; by Him, graciously 
adjusted to every Exigence, and is meant 
to continue, so long as the Worship of the 
Creator is known and practised amongst 
Christians, who, by the devout Otservance 
of the Precepts this Prayer contains, pro- 
claim an unshaken Reliance upon Curist’s 
Promise, of their Evertastine Satva- 
TION.” 


An Appendix of os is added, 
ic 


consisting of ‘* Notes w were mis- 
laid while the Sermons were in the 
Philanthropic Press, and not. disco- 
vered until the whole Impression was 
worked off.” 
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71. A Sablath among the Mountains. A 
Poem. In Two Parts. 12mo. pp. 45. 
- Oliver and Boyd. 
‘THERE is so much of kind and 
amiable feelings, with such a devout 
aod Christian spirit, pervading the 
whole of this m, as must tend to 
disarm criticism, and to arrest the 
severities which even-handed justice 
might be disposed to inflict. If the 
work be, as we suspect, the produc- 
tion of a young and unpractised Poet, 
we counsel him in the honest lan- 
of sincerity, to aim at a higher 
standard of jnedivane, and to clothe 
tical sentiments in more poetical 
te Rae 3 is not enough in a re- 
ligious Poet that his theology be 
sound, and his conceptions just and 
accurate—it is not enough that he 
inculcate the purest morals, and offer 
the best and brightest examples for 
our imitation—it ts not enough that 
in his devout aspirations his song be 
of glory to God, and of goodwill to 
man—if that vivifying spark be want- 
ing or that quickening principle be 
absent, which can alone give life and 
energy to the whole. 
The introductory lines of the Poem 
under our dentdeeaiion contain a 


pleasing thought, but the expression 


1s tame and feeble: 
«* Though sin has marr'd the beauty of the 
robe, 
That shone so fair upon the infant globe, 
When earth of angels might have been the 
seat 
And man for angels a companion meet; 
Though it has usher’d pestilence and war, 
Obscured the mid-day sun and morning star, 
Condemn’d the bright descendant of the sky, 
To err, to toil, to sorrow, and to die, 
Yet are there bright spots in the waste that 
shine, 
Memorials of an origin divine.” 
We could certainly cite many lines 
of power and beauty—many that are 
, and flowing with grace and dig- 
nity, but there are too many that are 


rugged and pnein, far too many that 
indicate carelessness and haste ;—it is 


against these delinquencies of style, that 
we would guard a writer who has ex- 
hibited so many proofs of the good- 
ness of his heart and the purity of his 
faith—and we would say, that if there 
be one subject rather than another 
demanding a polished versification, it 
is that which forms the theme of the 
present Poem. 
Gent. Mac. April, 1823. 
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72. Isabella. A Novel. By the Auther of 
« Rhoda,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Colburn. 


THE tendency of this Novel is to 
show, (as to the main bearing at least) 
the high value of a faithful, wise, and 
affectionate wife. 

The Philosopher well knows, that 
there are moral obligations most es- 
sential to the happiness of women ; 
viz. unimpeached purity and fidelity, 
which, without exciting affection, 
would not be sufficient to lay the 

rand foundation of their happiness, 

Tenectantion of character in the hus- 
band. Foreigners have noticed the 
extraordinary inattentions of English- 
men of fortune in this respect. In 
their amusements females have no 
share. Their time is not devoted to 
them. We do not say that Foreign- 
ers make an honourable or a virtuous 
use of a greater intercourse with fe- 
male society; we only mean, that 
married females in England make 
greater sacrifices than Continental wo- 
men do to propriety ; and that their 
exclusive devotion ts a high test of 
their superior value. 

A depraved artful woman of fashion 
corrupts the husband of Isabella, from 
mean jealousy of her greater success 
in marriage. An admirable character, 
aunt to the husband, a Lady Rachel 
Roper, guides the ill-used heroine into 
forbearance and final triumph, by in- 
culcating Christian principles. is 
is the great merit of the Novel. It 
shows the indispensable utility of 
principle on all occasions; a truism 
assuredly, but not in the way in which 
the Author means. This way is, let 
your principles be Christian, your 
conduct prudent and amiable, and 
events be left to Providence. Now 
we solemnly declare, that we have 
seen too little general action upon 
these excellent principles, to suppose 
that the Author ought to be inculpated 
for teaching things which every body 
ought to know; and which every body 
does not seem to know. 


An original remark we shall quote : 

** The brightest ornament of a ball- 
room is a number of faces, and 
the power of producing them worth all 
the draperies and paper temples that ever 
Nixon furnished.” p. 132. 


The preaching parts (for every no- 
vel has now its short sermons, very 
becom- 
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becoming atpeen, and very useful, 
if young people were not unfortunately 
in the ‘habits of skipping them), are 
also good and edifying. The inci- 
dents are too simple and natural for 
the good stage effect of a novel got 
up in the French cookery style; a 
fine dramatick made dish; but it has 
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the superior quality of being instruc- 
tive; and we conscientiously recom- 
mend it, as a useful book for females. 
The minds of novel-readers are in- 
clined to the frivolous, but they can 
hardly read this, without being made 
to feel the importance and blessings 
of Christian Philosophy. 





73. A cheap little work, lately published 
at Edinburgh, entitled Jilustrations of the 
Author of Waverley, is replete with many 
valuable notices and anecdotes of real cha- 
racters, scenes, incidents, &c. alluded to in 
the various works of that fascinating writer. 
They may be called historical sketches ; from 
which the admirers of the Northern No- 
velist may learn, that he has always had 
something of real existence in view, in form- 
ing the creatures of his imagination. Those 
who have perused his works will derive con- 
siderable satisfaction from this illustrative 
volume ; and those who have not, will find 
much amusing information connected with 
Scottish history. 





74. The Seventh Division of Suonert’s 
Borld in Miniature embraces the Empire of 
Austria ; and contains a concise description 
of the manners, characters, and costumes of 
its various inhabitants, illustrated by thirty- 
two neatly-coloured engravings. The greater 

rt of the embellishments have been se- 
fected from among the singular, picturesque, 
and romantic costumes of the ~~ of 
Hungary, and its dependant provinces ; as 
the people of the German states of this 
empire “ exhibit fewer of those peculiar 
characteristics which it is the object of this 
work to collect and delineate.”” We have 
already expressed the gratification afforded 
us by the — divisions of this publica- 
tion ; and the present one gives us no reason 
to alter our opinion. 

75. The Lecture, by Dr. Venaies, on 
the Nature and Properties of Oxalic Acid, 
is well intentioned and good; but we are of 
opinion with the Author (p. 28), that the 
subject is a proper measure for legislative 
enactment. Poisons, we think, should not 
be vendible but with printed labels or covers, 
denominating the by name: nor be 
kept in drawers or bottles, not distinguished 
in the same manner. 





76.—Letters = the Art of Miniature 
Painting, by L. Mansion, is a pleasing and 
useful assistant to the young student, affording 
muel: instruction in all de ents of the 


art; with a short sketch of the various 
merits of many of the old Masters, and 
most of the eminent modern ones, among 
which the living Artists of the present day 
are not omitted. With the subject is inter- 





woveu a slight tale, which occasionally adds 
an interest to the letters. 





77. We can safely recommend to the 
student Mr. Borrenstein’s Tables, afford- 
ing an easy method of acquiring the reading 
of the Hebrew, Syriac, and Aratic Lan- 
guages. They are printed in a compendious 
and very neat form. However various may 
be the opinions respecting the propriety or 
antiquity of reading Hebrew with points, 
most students allow they facilitate the ac- 
quisition of the language. The Jews, it is 
well known, all use them. To the Hebrew 
table, Mr. B. has added the Rabbinical 
; pean and those used by the German 

ews. 





78. The Classical Collector's VadeMecum ; 
‘* a portable and useful manual, which may 
assist in the choice of classical books ;”’ is 
a very neat pocket volume, confessing its 
obligations to M. Renouard, Mr. Dibdin, 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Horne, and Dr. Harwood ; 
but at the same time offering much fresh 
information, and well worthy the attention 
of the scholar and collector. 

79. The Rev. J. Boswortn’s Elements 
of Anglo-Saxon Grammar will prove a most 
valuable acquisition to the library of the 
Philologer and Antiquary. It is illustrated 
with copious notes, elucidating the structure 
of the Saxon, and the formation of the 
English language. A grammatical praxis, 
with a literal English version, is appended. 
The introduction, on the origin and progress 
of Alphabetic writing, displays considerable 
learning and ability. 


80. Mr. Wix’s Plain Reasons for refusing 
Political Power to Papists, are founded on the 
imperium in imperio of papal supre and 
historical events. That elton’ hich 
in se cannot admit of toleration, should soli- 
cit political power in a state which sanctions 
toleration as a first principle with regard to 
religion, is certainly a circumstance suited 
to excite suspicion and dread, whether just 
or not. Be this as it may, we know that 
innovations ot be made, until the pub- 
lic mind is prepared to receive them; and 
that under the determined dislike of pro- 
testants to popery, now existing, no Mi- 
nisters could prudently sanction the favour 


solicited. 
LITERARY 
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Extracts rrom Tua Report or THE COMMITTEE ON PAPERS RELATING 
to THe Roya Liprary wHicH HIS MAJESTY HAS BEEN GRACIOUSLY 
PLEASED TO PRESENT TO THE BritisH Nation. 


The Committee feel themselves called 
upon, in the first place, to give some ac- 
count to the House, of the nature and ex- 
tent of this valuable Collection, and of the 
circumstances under which it was formed. 

The general plan of its formation appears 
to have been determined upon, by his late 
Majesty King Georce the Third, soon 
after his accession to the throne; and the 
first extensive purchase which he made was 
that of the library of Mr. Joseph Smith, 
the British Consul at Venice, in 1762. 

In 1768, Mr. Barnard, the librarian, was 
sent to the Continent by his Majesty; and 
in France, Italy, and Germany, he bought 
numerous books of great variety and value. 
Previous to his departure, he received the 
following letter from Dr. Jounson, who fre- 
quently visited the Library, pointing out 
the best means of completing it. The rules 
laid down in this letter have been followed 
with unremitting attention. 

“© May 28, 1768. 

«« Sir, It is natural for a Scholar to inte- 
rest himself in an expedition, undertaken, 
like yours, for the importation of literature ; 
and therefore, though having never travelled 
myself, I am very little qualified to give ad- 
vice to a traveller, yet, that I may not seem 
inattentive to a design so worthy of regard, 
I will try whether the present state of my 
health will suffer me to lay before you what 
observation or report have suggested to me, 
that may direct your inquiries, or facilitate 
your success. ‘Things of which the mere 
rarity makes the value, and which are prized 
at a high rate by a wantonness rather than 
by use, are always passing from poorer to 
richer countries, and therefore, though Ger- 
many and Italy were priucipally productive 
of Typographical curiosities, I do not much 
imagine, that they are now to be found there 
in great abundance. An eagerness for scarce 
bouvks and early editions, which prevailed 
among the English about half a century 
ago, filled our shops with all the splendour 
and nicety of literature, and when the Har- 
leian Catalogue was published, many of the 
books were bought for the Library of the 

ing of France. 

**] believe, however, that by the diligence 
with which you have evlarged the Library 
under your care, the present stock is so 
nearly exhausted, that ‘till new purchases 
sop the booksellers with new stores, you 
will not be able to do much more than glean 


up single books, as aceident shall produce 
them: this, therefore, is the time for visit- 
ing the Continent. 

** What addition you can hope to make 
by ransacking other countries, we will now 
consider. English Literature you will not 
seek in any place but in England. Classical 
Learning is diffused every where, and is not, 
except by accident, more copious in one 
part of the polite world than in another. 
But every country has literature of its own, 
which may be best gathered in its native 
soil. The studies of the learned are in- 
fluenced by forms of Government and modes 
of Religion, and therefore those books are 
necessary and common in some places, 
which, where different opinions or different 
manners prevail, are of little use, and for 
that reason rarely to be found. 

*¢ Thus in Italy you may expect to meet 
with Canonists and Scholastic Divines, in 
Germany with Writers on the Feudal laws, 
and in Holland with Civilians. ‘The School- 
men and Canonists must not be neglected, 
for they are useful to many purposes, nor 
too anxiously sought, for their influence 
among us is much lessened by the Reforma- 
tion. Of the Canonists at least a few emi- 
nent Writers may be sufficient. The School- 
men are of more general value. But the 
Feudal and Civil Law I cannot but wish to 
see complete. The Feudal constitution is the 
original of the law of property, over all the 
civilized part of Europe, and the Civil law, 
as it is generally understood to include the 
law of nations, may be called with great 
propriety a regal study. Of these books, 
which have been often published, and diver- 
sified by various modes of impression, a 
Royal Library should have at least the most 
curious edition, the most splendid, and the 
most useful. The most curious edition is 
commonly the first, and the most useful 
may be expected among the last. ‘Thus, 
of Tully's Offices, the edition of Fust is the 
most curious, and that of Greevius the most 
useful. The most splendid, the eye will 
discern. With the old Printers you are now 
become well acquainted; if you can find 
any collection of their productions to be 
sold, you will undoubtedly buy it; but shis 
can scarcely be hoped, and you must catch 
up single volumes where you can find them, 
In every place things often occur where 
they are least ex I was shewn « 
Welsh Grammar written in’ Welsh, and 

printed 
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printed at Milan, I believe, before any Gram- 
mar of that language had been printed here. 
Of purchasing entire libraries, I know not 
whether the inconvenience may uot over- 
balance the advantage. Of libraries col- 
lected with general views, one will have 
many books in common with another. When 
you have bought two collections, you will 
find that you have —— many books 
twice over, and many in each which you have 
left at home, and, therefore, did not want ; and 
when you have selected a small number, you 
wil¥have the rest to sell at a great loss, or 
to transport hither at perhaps a greater. It 
will generally be more commodious to buy 
the few that you want, at a price somewhat 
advanced, than to encumber yourself with 
useless books. But libraries collected for 
particular studies will be very valuable ac- 
quisitions. ‘The Collection of an eminent 
Civilian, Feudist, or Mathematician, will 
perhaps have very few superfluities. Topo- 
graphy or local History prevail much in 
many parts of the Continent. I have been 
told that scarcely a village of Italy wants its 
historian. These books may be generally 
neglected, but some will deserve attention 
by the celebrity of the place, the eminence 
of the authors, or the beauty of the sculp- 
tures. Sculpture has always been more 
cultivated among other nations than among 
us. The old art of cutting on wood, which 
decorated the books of ancient impression, 
was never carried here to any excellence ; 
and the practice of engraving on copper, 
which succeeded, has never been much em- 
ployed among us in adorning books. The 
old books with wooden cuts are to be dili- 
gently sought ; the designs were often made 
by great Masters, and the prints such as 
cannot be made by any Artist now living. 
It will be of great use to collect in every 
place maps of the adjacent country, and 
plans of towns, buildings, and gardens. By 
this care you will form a more valuable body 
of Geography than can otherwise be had. 
any countries have been very exactly sur- 
veyed, but it must not be expected that the 
exactness of actual mensuration will be pre- 
served, when the maps are reduced by a con- 
tracted scale, and incorporated into a general 
system. . 
«The King of Sardinia’s Italian domi- 
nions are not large, yet the maps made of 
them in the reign of Victor, fill two Atlantic 
folios. This part of your design will deserve 
particular regard, because, in this, your suc- 
cess will always be proportionate to your 
diligence. You are too well acquainted 
with literary history not to know that many 
books cerive their value from the reputation 
of the printers. Of the celebrated printers 
you do not need to be informed, andif you did, 
might consult Baillet Jugemens des Scavans. 
‘The productions of Aldus are enumerated in 
the Biliotheca Greca, so that you may 
knew whea you have them all; which is 


always of use, as it prevents needless search. 
The great ornaments of a library furnished 
for magnificence as well as use, are the first 
editions, of which, therefore, I would not 
ily neglect the mention. You know, 
Sir, that the annals of Typography begin 
with the Codex, 1457; but es is great 
reason to believe, that there are latent, in 
obscure corners, books priuted hefore it. 
The Secular Feast, in memory of the inven- 
tion of Priuting, is celebrated in the fortieth 
year of the century; if this tradition, there- 
fore, is right, the Art had in 1457 been 
already exercised nineteen years. 

** There prevails among Typographical 
Antiquaries a vague opinion, that the Bible 
had been printed three times before the edi- 
tion of 1462, which Calmet calls «« La 
mitre Edition bien averée.’ One of these 
editions has been lately discovered in a con- 
vent, and transplanted into the French King’s 
Library. Another copy has likewise been 
found, but I know not whether of the same 
impression, or another. These discoveries 
are sufficient to raise hope and instigate en- 
quiry. In the purchase of old books, let 
me recommend to you tu enquire with great 
caution, whether they are perfect. In the 
first edition the loss of a leaf is not easily 
observed. You remember how near we both 
were to purchasing a mutilated Missal at a 
high price. 

‘* All this perhaps you know already, and 
therefore my letter may be of no use. I 
am, however, desirous to shew you, that I 
wish prosperity to your wshadlien One 
advice more I will give, of more importance 
than all the rest, of which I, therefore, hope 
you will have still less need. You are going 
into a part of the world divided, as it is said, 
between Bigotry and Atheism: such ‘repre- 
sentations are always hyperbolical, but there 
is certainly aah of both to alarm any 
mind solicitous for Piety and Truth; let not 
the contempt of Superstition precipitate you 
into Infidelity; or the horror of Infidelity 
ensnare you in Superstition. I sincerely 
wish you successful and happy, for I am, Sir, 

** Your affectionate humble servant, 
To F. A. Barnard, Esq. Sam. Jounson.”” 

Under Mr. Barnard’s judicious directions 
the entire Collection has been made and ar- 
ranged; and manuscript catalogues of the 
whole, both classed and alphabetical, have 
been prepared and completed with the great- 
est care and judgment. 

The classed Catalogue consists of thirteen 
volumes in large folio ; and is arranged under 
the heads of the different classes of Theo- 
logy, Law, Arts and Sciences, Belles Let- 
tres, and History. 

Of the Alphabetical Catalogue, the let- 
ters A and B are already printed, and form 
a volume of 422 pages in folio. The printing 
of the second volume is also commenced. 
It comprehends a portion of the letter C, 
which with the remaining letters of the al- 

phabet 





1823.) 
phabet will probably constitute six more 
volumes. 


The number of Books in the Library are 
about sixty-five thousand two hundred and 
fifty *, exclusive of a very numerous assort- 
ment of pamphlets priccipally contained in 
868 cases, and requiring about 140 more 
cases to contain the whole. 

There is likewise a very extensive collec- 
tion of Geography and Topography, a great 
part of which is also kept in cases; but a 
considerable number of maps, too large to 
be thus disposed of, are rolled, and arranged 
upon the shelves of large tables. Correct 
catalogues have been made of this division 
of the collection, under the following titles ; 
viz. Geography and Topography, five vo- 
lumes (folio) ; Charts, one volume (folio). 

This Library has been considered as very 
complete, for its extent, in all branches of 
science and literature; besides the geo- 
graphical and topographical works above- 
mentioned, to the acquisition of which his 
late Majesty paid the most particular at- 
tention, it is very rich in Classics, in Eng- 
lish History, in Italian, French, and Spanish 
literature, and in the scarce early printed 
books of the fifteenth century. 

His Majesty has accompanied his muni- 
ficent donation of this Library to the public, 
with the gift of a valuable selection of Coins 
and Medals, the description of which was 
carefully revised by the late Dr. Combe. 

The sum expended in the purchase of 
Mr. Smith’s library was about 10,000/. and 
the sum applied for the purchase of books, 
for a period of sixty years, has been about 
2,000/. annually; in the course of that 
time, many opportunities occurred, and 
which were not neglected, of making most 
valuable acquisitions upon very advantageous 
terms. 

It is also to be observed, that additions 
have been made to the collection by persons 
anxious to show their respect to his late 
Majesty, and to promote his views. Among 
these the late Mr. Jacob Bryant deserves 
particularly to be mentioned, as having en- 
riched the Library with some of the rarest 
specimens of the art of printing, at its com- 
mencement in this country. 

The Committee having satisfied them- 
selves as to the general description and va- 
lue of this Collection, proceeded to con- 
sider the mode of disposing of it, so as to 
render it most available to the public, and 
best to fulfil his Majesty’s most gracious in- 
tentions. 

It is obvious that for the purpose of 
affording to students as enlarged and as ge- 





* The books were counted for the first 
time very lately ;—they had been previously 
estimated at a much higher number; but 
probably that estimate had been formed by 
considering every tract in the Library as a 
separate volume. 
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neral a reference as possible, it might. be 
desirable to conuect it with some er ex- 
tensive public library; and the documents 
which have been referred to the Committee, 
containing the correspondence between the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of the British Museum, led them to consi- 
der the propriety of placing it under the 
care of the Trustees of the latter Establish- 
ment. ‘They were further induced to enter- 
tain this proposition from knowing that 
King George the 2d, in the year 1757, had 
transferred the valuable Royal Library, con- 
sisting of about 9,000 volumes, which had 
Leen collected by his royal predecessors, be- 
ginning with Henry 7th, to the custody of 
these Trustees, for the use of the public. 

His late Majesty also evinced the interest 
he took in this Institution. In 1762, he 
purchased a most valuable collection of 
pamphlets and periodical papers published 
between the years 1640 and 1660, and pre- 
sented it to the Museum. This collection 
is contained in about 2,009 volumes, con- 
sists of above 32,000 articles, and includes 
almost all the tracts published during that 
interesting period. 

The examination, however, of the con- 
tents of the Royal Library furnishes the 
strongest reason for placing it in the same 
building as the Museum Library, the former 
being very rich in many of those classes in 
which the latter is very deficient, particu- 
larly in works illustrative of the history of 
printing, in geography, in heraldry and anti- 
quity, in theology, in various branches of 
belles lettres, in grammars and dictionaries, 
in Italian and Spanish literature, and in ge- 
neral history. In these and other a 
the Royal Library would supply great defi- 
ciencies which exist in that of the Museum. 

The Library of the British Museum con- 
tains about 125,000 volumes, and the Royal 
Library, as before stated, about 65,000. 

Of 21,000 duplicates, which are found 
in the united libraries, the Committee con- 
sider it would not be advisable to with 
more than 12,000; so that in relation to 
the duplicates, no reasonable objection oc- 
curs to placing these two Libraries in the 
same building, and affording the public the 
facility of referring to both at the saime 
tune. 

The Committee are of opinion, under all 
the circumstances: of the case, that the 
public will derive the greatest benefit from 
placing this noble donation under the care 
of the Trustees of the Museum; and they 
are sure the House will concur with them in 
opinion, that from respect to his late Ma- 
jesty it should be — distinct and entire ; 
that a separate room should be appropriated 
for its reception, and that ie dis- 

»sable duplicates there may be in the two 

ibraries, should be taken from the books 
now in the Museum. 

The Committee recommend that a new 

building 
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building should be erected on the ground 
belonging to the British Museum ; and also 
that the part of it which shall be first begun 
should be appropriated for this Library, and 
for a safe depository of the very valuable 
manuscripts now in the Museum; and that 
care should be taken in its construction to 
render it fire-proof. 

Since the foundation of the National 
Museum in 1755, the sums which have 
been granted by Parliament for works of 
art, of science, and of literature, have been 
very considerable ; the principal of which 
have been applied to the following pur- 
chases, viz. 

1753. Sloanian collection............ £20,000 
1758. Hurleian collection.............. 10,000 
1772. Hamilton collection of vases... 8,410 
1805. Townley collection of statues .20,000 


1807. Lansdown manuscripts......... 4,925 
1810. Greville minerals ..............+ 13,727 
1813. Hargrave library. ..........s000 8,000 
1814. Remainder of Townley collection 8,200 
1815. Phigalian :narbles .............+ 15,000 
1816. Elgin marbles . ...........+++++.35,000 
1818. Burney library ........0...+-+4+ 13,500 


The donations also of individuals have 
been most liberal and extensive. The Com- 
mittee are sure that the House will feel both 
the policy and the justice of providing a fit 
place for their reception, and of enabling the 
persons to whom the care of these treasures 
are confided, to secure them from danger. 

Amongst these donations, should be par- 
ticularly noticed the library of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, so highly valuable in the 
branch of natural history; which, at no 
distant period, according to his bequest, 
must be transferred to the British Museum, 
where, however, from want of space and 
accommodation, there is at present a total 
inability to receive it. 

It is surely most desirable, also, to give 
to those who may be disposed hereafter to 

resent similar gifts to this Establishment, 
Pr the use of the public, the fullest con- 
fidence that the best means will be taken for 
their preservation. 

There is great reason to believe that some 
valuable collections of works of art have 
already been lost to the public from the 
want of a fit receptacle for them. In form- 
ing the plan of the proposed new building, 
this deficiency might be provided for, 
without any considerable addition to the 
expense, by connectipg the Repository for 
such donations with the Royal Library. 

The Committee therefore trust, that the 
House will in its liberality be disposed to 
make such grants, from time to time, as 
may be sufficient to effect these purposes, 
nd: may ultimately be the means of raising 
a structure worthy of the taste and dignity 
of the Nation. 

They recommend that the first of these 
grants should be made in the present Ses- 
sion, comprehending such a sum as may be 


necessary for the commencement and con- 
ducting of the work they have proposed, and 
comprising also what may be sufficient for 
providing for the salaries of the officers, and 
the incidental expenses of the Royal Li- 
brary, until the new building shall be fit for 
its reception. 

The Committee would not do justice to 
the sentiments with which they are affected, 
if in concluding their Report they failed to 
express in the strongest terms the gratitude 
they feel, in common with the Nation, for 
the act of munificent liberality which has 
brought this subject under their considera- 
tion; and for the disposition which is so 
strongly evinced by that act, on the part of 
his Majesty, of promoting, by the best means, 
the science and literature of the country. 


— > —- 
Ready for Pullication. 


Mr. J. Sxerron’s ‘Oxonia Antiqua 
Restaurata,” containing upwards of one hun- 
dred and seventy engravings of views in the 
University and City of Oxford. 

The 19th and concluding Number of 
Neaxe’s History of Westminster Abbey. 

An entire new View of the Apocalyptic 
Numbers, shewing the 666 years of the 
Babylonian beast, followed by his 42 months 
power, reaching from the third of Cyras to the 
final desolation of Judea, A.D. 136, which 
Daniel’s vision extended to; then after a 
thousand years appeared in Rome against 
the Waldenses, &c. whose souls rest with 
Christ the present thousand; after which 
Infidel Gog in the last effort will perish with 
the beast for ever, and the endless sabbath 
of rest begin. By Mr. Overton. 

Essay on Liberalism, being an examina- 
tion of the Nature and Tendency of the Li- 
beral Tenets, with a View of the State of 
Parties on the Continent of Europe. By 
the author of ‘Italy, ard the Italians in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

A Catalogue of the Ethiopic Biblical 
MSS. in the Royal Library of Paris, and 
in that of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society; with Specimens of the Modern 
Dialects of Abyssinia. By Tuomas Pru 
Piatt, B. A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 

A Tribute of Affection to the memory of 
a beloved Wife, being a Sketch of the Life 
and Character of Mrs. Maria Cramp, with 
Extracts from her Correspondence. By I. 
M. Cramp. 

A Cabinet of Portraits, consisting of 
Distinguished Characters, British and Fo- 
reign ; accompanied with a brief Memoir of 
each Person. Comprising 64 Portraits. 

Picturesque Promenade round Dorking, 
with numerous Engravings. Second Edition. 

The fourth volume of the New and Uni- 
form Edition of Dr. John Owen’s Works. 
Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Croutt, A. M. 

The Hut and the Castle, or Disbanded 
Subalterns, a Romance. 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal Beaton, an Historical Drama, in 
Five Acts. By W. Tennant. 

History of Suli and of Parga, written 
originally in Modern Greek. 

The Popular Superstitions and Festive 
Amusements of the Highlanders of Scotland. 

Relative Taxation; or Observations on 
the Impolicy of ‘Taxing Malt, Hops, Beer, 
Soap, Candles, aud Leather. By T. Vaux. 

he Two Broken Hearts, a Tale. 

Shere Afkun, the First Husband of Nour- 
mahal, a Legend of Hindoostan. By I. R. 
PLaNncueE. 

A New Military Map of the Kingdoms of 
Spain and ety om Engraved in a supe- 
rior style, from the most recent authorities, 
describing the Post Roads, their Stations 
and Distances, Chains of Mountains, and 
Military Passes; likewise the Places of the 
Principal Actions during the last Campaign 
in the Peninsula. By W. Fapen, Geo- 
grapher to the King. 

Among the curious events of the day, 
may be reckoned the appearance of a pam- 

hlet by Louis XVIII. giving an account of 
bis flight to Coblentz, in 1791. It de- 
scribes the mode in which he escaped from 
the Luxembourgh Paiace, and relates all 
the incidents of his journey till he reached 
the Austrian territory. 


Preparing for Publication. 
The Rev. Josern Hunter, F.A.S. will 


soon submit to the public a detailed Pro- 
spectus of a General History and Descrip- 
tion of the Deanery of Doncaster, which it 
is proposed to execute upon the plan of the 
late Dr. Whitaker's History of the Deanery 
of Craven. The Deanery of Doncaster con- 
sists of about fifty Parishes, several of which 


are already described in Mr. Hunter’s His- 
tory of Hallamshire. These Parishes are 
made up of the Townships which compose 
the two Southern Wapentakes of the County 
of York, Strafford and Staincross, together 
with above eight or ten Townships of 
Osgodcross. ithin the limits are the 
Towns of Doncaster and Rotherham, and 
also the Chase of Hatfield, Coningsborough, 
and the whole Honour of Tickhill, subjects 
of great interest to the Antiquary and Topo- 
grapher. The same laudable principle on 
which Mr. Hunter proceeded in the pre- 
ion of his work on the History of 
allamshire, of passing over or slightly 
noticing what is already in possession of the 
public, will be acted on in this Work: and 
as he is known to have been collecting the 
materials of its topography during many 
years, both in personal surveys of the dis- 
trict, and in the great public depositaries of 
documentary evidence, and to have received 
much assistance from the private muniments 
of persons who possess property within the 


district ; the public may expect a work 
which will x Bn in ead ont curious 
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information seepenting a of the king- 
dom to which little tm has been paid 
by former Topographers. 

Dissertations introductory to the study 
and right understanding of the Language, 
Structure and Contents of the Apocalypse. 
By Avexanoer Tittocu, LL. D. 

Mr. J. Sketton’s Work, ‘* Engraved Il- 
lustrations of the Antiquities of Oxfordshire 
accompanied by Historical Notices,” is in 
considerable forwardness. The First Part 
will appear in June; and the whole will be 
completed in Twelve Parts; to be published 
in succession quarterly. The first Number 
will comprise the chief Antiquities of Wot- 
ton Hundred, which will be followed by 
those of the Hundreds of Bloxham and 
Banbury. 

A Volume of Sermons on several Sub- 
jects; with Notes. By the Rev. Cuartes 
Swan, late of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 

A Lexicographical Chart of the Hebrew 
Language. By R. Uvepare, M. A. 

A Funeral Oration on General Dumou- 
rier; with considerations: on the events of 
his Life. 

Life of the late John Philip Kemble, Esq. 
including a History of the Stage from the 
Death of Garrick to the present Time. By 
Mr. James Boapen. 

Remarkable Passages in the Life of Wil- 
liam Kiffin, Merchant and Alderman of 
London, including some Account of W. 
and Ben. Newling, who were executed for 
the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion. By 
WiruiaM Orme, of Perth, Author of the 
** Life of Dr. Qwen.” 

An entirely new Collection of Elegant 
Extracts in Verse ; to come out in Monthly 
Parts. 

Ringan Gilhaize, a Novel. 
thor of the ** Entail.” 

The title of Sir Watrer Scort’s new 
novel is Quentin Durward. The scene, it 
is understood, is occasionally in France, 


By the Au- 


A uew method of taking altitudes at sea, 
when the horizon is invisible, has been in- 
vented by Mr. Adam, Rector of the Inver- 
ness Academy. In consequence of an appli- 
cation to the Admirality for an opportunity 
to try this method on-board one of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships, the Cherokee brig of war was 
ordered on this service, and on the 22d of 
January last, sailed from Inverness with Mr. 
Adam on board. On passing down the 
Beauly Frith, the sun beirg invisible, we 
understand that Mr. Adam easily succeeded 
in determining the vertical angles contained 
between the horizon and the tops of the ad- 
jacent mountains, seen at different distances 
from the ship; and that at night, while the 
horizon was invisible, he took altitudes of 
the moon, so as to distinguish single minutes 
in her varying altitudes. Captain Keats and 
the officers of the Cherokee expressed a very 
favourable opinion of the success of this 

method 
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method at sea, when the motion of the ship 
is not considerable, and anticipated that on 
land it might supersede the use of an artifi- 
cial horizon. 

A few days ago, the Royal College of 
Physicians were presented with a human 
heart, which was found in a sarcophagus 
dug out of the ruins of an Egyptian temple, 
and which still retains its full size and fleshy 
softness. The sarcophagus was imported 
into Malta before being opened, where its 
contents were explored in the presence of 
several persons, and some of the medical 
men of the island. The most persevering 
force of the hammer and chisel was required 
before the lid of the sarcophagus could be 
removed. It was found to be filled with bitu- 
minous matter, and containing a fluid of the 
colour and appearance of old port wine, and 
which fluid immediately enveloped this most 
unique relic of human mortality. The heart 
is now preserved in spirits in the usual man- 
ner of anatomical preparations. The fluid 
is kept in a phial separately, and according 
to the analysis of Sir Humphry Davy, con- 
sists principally of vegetable extractive mat- 
ter, with a portion of resin. 

Asiatic Society or Lonpon. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the institution of a Society for the encou- 
ragement of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, in connexion with India and other 
countries eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, to be denominated ** The Asiatic 
Society of London.” A number of gentlemen 
have been already enrolled as members. 
Among the objects of the Society will be 
the promotion of researches into the arts, 
literature, and history of Asia; as well as 
the diffusion of various branches of European 
knowledge and art among the inhabitants of 
that continent. These labours, there is 
good ground to hope, may at no distant 

tiod be shared by intelligent natives of the 

t incited to follow up researches into 
their own history, literature, and antiquities, 
and animated by the spirit of improvement 
which has already began to manifest itself 
among them. 
Eoyrtian Literature. 

The spirit of criticism and analysis with 
which the antiquities of Egypt are now in- 
vestigated, daily conducts to the same goal 
men of letters who follow the most different 
routes. Thus M. Champollion, jun. who 
applies with so much success to de inves- 
tigation of the ancient writing of Egypt, 
and M. Lehonne, who endeavours to ex- 

lain the Greek and Latin inscriptions found 
in that country, have both arrived at the 
same results; for the discovery of the pho- 
netic hieroglyphics, which we owe to the 
former, has only confirmed, with regard to 
the date of productions of Egyptian art, 
the conclusions which the latter had drawn 
two years ago from the inscriptions engraved 
on the fa of certain temples, and which 


M.-Champollion discovers by the designs of 
the bas-reliefs of the great portico of Esné, 
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—that the Zodiae of that temple was carved 
under the reign of the Emperor Clandius. 
M. Lehonne proves, from Greek inscripti 
discovered in the temple of Esné, that the 
Zodiac sculptured on the ceiling of the pro- 
naos of that edifice, was made in the reign 
of Antoninus. Now this Zodiac, as well as 
that of the great temple, begins with the 
sign of the Virgin, and the date of it had 
been also fixed at three thousand years before 
the Christian era. The temple itself, the 
erection of which was assigned to that re- 
mote period, is not anterior to the reign of 
Adrian. As for the planisphere of Denderah, 
we know that M. Champollion reads on it, 
in phonetic hieroglyphics, the word Auto- 
krator, and assigns it to the reign of Nero. 
M. Lehonne had also proved, from Greek 
inscriptions, that the rectangular Zodiac of 
the pronaos must belong to the reign of 
Tiberius. It may therefore be considered, 
asa fact resulting from positive researches, 
that not one of the four famous Zodiacs dis- 
covered in Egypt is anterior to the dominion 
of the Romans in that country. The im- 
portant facts connected with this question 
are laid down by M. Lehonne in a work 
under the folowing title: ‘* Researches into 
the History of Egypt. during the domination 
of the Greeks and Romans; derived from 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, relative to the 
Chronology, the state of the Arts, and the 
civil and religious usages of that country.” 
Ancient Tumut. 

In a Dissertation on certain tumuli near 
Amberg, by M. D. Popp, of Nureuburg, we 
find that in 1816 several objects of antiquity 
were discovered, in an adjoining forest, by 
workmen who were in search of stones to 
repair a road. These articles were purchased 
by the Town Council, and by Professor 
Graf; and the author gives a description of 
them. The tumuli, which are on the same 
spot, became then the subject of particular 
attention. They appear to have been formed 
by a number of dead bodies laid on the 
ground, and covered with earth and stones, 
with others thrown overthem. These emi- 
nences are not all alike: some are small, and 
of a form nearly circular: others rise in the 
shape of truncated cones. They contain 
human skeletons, and those of horses, with 
some of cats and birds; there are also arms, 
instruments, utensils in copper, iron, and 
bronze. The arms are hatchets, points of 
javelins, spurs, besides filule, clasps or 
braces, rings to go round the arm; house- 
hold utensils, as dishes, plates, knives, and 
vases. According to the author, these 
tumuli belong to an era prior to the first 
ages of Christianity; and he attributes them 
to the people that inhabited the country of 
Amberg, the Naris*i, called also Naristes 
and Varistes, snd in the seventh century 
Warisher. There are no medals or ptecious 
metals in the eminences, and bronze is more 
common than iron. The custom of burning 
the dead had not been then introduced. 
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Roxsurcue Civ. 

A special of this distinguished 
Society was held at Grillon’s Hotel, in 
per ee on Saturday ed = ae of 
April, for the purpose of electing a Member 
to fill the oceasioned by the death 
of the late Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, Bart. 
The first candidate put in election was the 
Author of Waverley, aud all the beans being 
in his favour, he was declared duly elected. 
f¢ was then unanimously resolved, that if 
at any time the siege perilous should be vacant 
by absence of the Unknown, the adventure 
might be taken by, perhaps something more 
than his wraith, Sir Watter Scott, Bart. 

Society or ANTIQUARIES. 

April 23, being St. George's Day, the an- 
niversary election of the President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London took place at Somerset House ; when 
the following were elected the Council for 
the De ensuing :—George Earl of Aberdeen, 
K. T. President; F. A. Barnard, esq. V. P.; 
William Bray, esq. ; Nicholas Carlisle, esq. 
Secretary ; lor Combe, esq. M. A. Di- 
rector; Sir enghoy Davy, Bart. Pres. 
R.S.; Henry Ellis, esq. B.C. L. Secretary; 
Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P.; R. P. Knight, 
esq. V. P.; Willian Marsden, esq.; Mat- 
thew Raper, esq. V. P.; Thomas Amyot, 
esq. Treasurer; M. Bland, esq.; F. Chantrey, 
esq.; Charles Lord Colchester; Sir H. Hal- 
ford, Bart.; J. H. Markland, esq.; H. Petrie, 
esq.; John Lord Bishop of St. Asaph; R. 
Smirke, esq. jun. R. A.; B.C. Stephenson, 


“The Earl of Aberbeen was then re-elected 
President; Thomas Amyot, esq. was elected 
Treasurer, in the room of W. Bray, esq. re- 
signed. N. Carlisle, esq. and H. Ellis, esq. 
the Secretaries, and Taylor Combe, esq. the 
Director, were also re-elected. 

The Society afterwards celebrated their 
Anniversary by dining together at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern.—In the course of the even- 
ing the health of their late Treasurer, Wm. 
Bray, esq. was drank with enthusiasm; when 
this venerable gentleman returned thanks in 
a neat and elegant speech, expressing his 
satisfaction at having enjoyed their confi- 
dence so many years; but having now arrived 
at his eighty-seventh year, he thought it 
advisable to resign the duties of his office 
into younger hands, whilst he could meet the 
Society to express personally his sense of the 
honour they Rad now conferred upon him. 

Surrey Institution. 

The friends of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, will learn with segret that the 
Surrey Institution has ceased to exist; and 
that its valuable Library will be next month 
sold by auction by Mr. Saunders. Besides an 
useful selection of books in every class of 
literature, this Library contains numeroas 
works that are both cestly and rare. Among 
these are Bishop Walton's Polyglott Bible ; 

Gent. Mac. April, 1823. 
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Castell’s Lexicon Heptaglotton ; ‘Taverner's 
Bible, 1539; Biblia Sacra Latina, 8vo( 
duni, apud Joannem Pullon), a curious edi- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate Version proscribed 
in the Index Expur ius of the Roman 
See; Dr. Woide’s Codex Alexandrinus of 
the New Testament; Dr. Kipling’s fac-simile 
of the Codex Bezz at Cambridge, &e. &c. 
Mr. Garaicx’s Lisrary. 

The Library, Prints, Poetical and Histo- 
rical Tracts of the celebrated Mr. Garrick, 
are now passing under the hammer of Mr. 
Saunders. The Catalogne is ushered in by 
the following historical notice : 

«« Mr. Garrick, by his will, directed that 
his rare Collection of Old Plays, which had 
been formed with great assiduity, during the 
course of his theatrical life, should be depo- 
sited in the British Museum for the use of 
the Publick; an injunction which was ful- 
filled svon after his decease in 1779. The 
vol posing that Collection are uni- 
formly bound and distinguished by his ini- 








tials. The remainder of his books, with the 
exception of such, to the value of one hun- 
as should be by his 


widow for her own use, he bequeathed to 
his nephew the Rev. Carrington Garrick, 
Vicar of Hendon. 

*¢ But Mrs. Garrick, who, to a cultivated 
taste for literature, joined a veneration for 
whatever had been collected by her husband, 
was unwilling to part with the Library which 
had been the source of so much of their 
mutual gratification; and, therefore, pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Carrington Garrick to dis- 
pose to her of the interest which he had 
acquired therein under his Uncle’s Will. 

** Towards the conclusion of her pro- 
tracted life, Mrs. Garrick presented the 
greater part of the Greek and atin Classics, 
together with her numerous and highly va- 
luable Italian books, to Christopher Philip 
Garrick, esq. the only son of Mr. Carrington 
Garrick, and at present the male representa- 
tive of the family. 

“ The rest of the Library, considerably 
augmented by Mrs. Garrick since 1779, is 
now offered to the Public, with the excep- 
tion only of books to the value of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds bequeathed to the 
Rev. Thomas Rackett and George Frederick 
Beltz, esq. Lancaster Herald, the executors 
of her will.” 

Stream Navication To Iwpta. 

Extensive arrangements have been formed, 
with the concurrence of Government, for the 
establishment of steam vessels to convey 
passengers and light goods from this coun- 
try to Grand Cairo. Pashaw of Egypt 
has engaged to have from two to three hun- 
dred camels always in readiness to facilitate 
the communication from Cairo to Suez, and 
from Suez to Cairo, and that the expence 
shall not exceed five shillings per hundred 


weight. 
SELECT 
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Extract from Dartmoor; a Poem: which 
obtained the Prize of Fifty Guineas pro- 
posed by the Royal Society of Literature. 

By Fetrcia D. Hemans. 

PVILD Dartmoor! thou that, midst thy 


mountains rude, 
Hast rob’d thyself with haughty solitude, 
As a dark cloud on Summer's clear-blue sky, 
A mourner, circled with festivity ! 
For all beyond is life !—the rolling sea, 
The rush, the swell, whose echoes reach 
not thee. 
Yet who shall find a scene so wild and bare, 
But man has left his lingering traces there ?>— 
* * 


Yet hast thou thy memorials. On the wild 
Still rise the cairns of yore, all rudely pil’d*, 
But hallow'd by that instinct, which reveres 
Things fraught with characters of elder years. 
And such are these. Long centuries have 

flown, (throne, 
Bow'd many a crest, and shatter’d many a 
Mingling the urn, the trophy, and the bust, 
With that they hide—their shrin’d and 
treasur’d dust : 
Men traverse Alps and Oceans, to behold 
Earth’s glorious works fast mingling with 
her mould : 
But still these nameless chroniclers of death, 
Midst the deep silence of th’ unpeopled heath, 
Stand in primeval artlessness, and wear 
The same sepulchral mien, and almost share 
Th’ eternity of nature, with the forms 
Of the crown’d hills beyond, the dwellings 
of the storms. 


Yet, what avails it, if each moss-grown heap, 
Still on the waste its lonely vigils keep, 
Guarding the dust which slumbers well 
beneath [breath ? 
(Nor needs such care) from each cold season’s 
Where is the voice to tell their tale who rest, 
Thus rudely pillow’d, on the desert’s breast ? 
Doth the sword sleep beside them ?—Hath 
there been 
A sound of battle midst the silent scene, 
Where now the flocks repose? Did the 
scyth’d car 
Here reap its harvest in the ranks of war ? 


And rise these piles in memory of the slain, 
And the red combat of the mountain-plain ? 


It may be thus: the vestiges of strife, 
Around yet lingering, mark the steps of life, 
And the rude arrow's barb remains to tell + 
How by its stroke perchance the mighty fell, 
To be Seong Vain the Warrior’s pride, 
The Chieftain’s power—they had no Bard, 

and died {. (sphere, 
But other scenes, from their untroubled 
Th’ eternal stars of night have witness’d 
here. 
There stands an altar of unsculptur’d stone §, 
Far on the moor, a thing of ages gone, 
Propp’d on its granite pillars, whence the 
rains, [stains 
And pure bright dews, have lav’d the crimson 
Left by dark rites of blood : for here, of yore, 
When the bleak waste a robe of forests wore, 
And many a crested oak, which now lies low, 
Wav’d its wild wreath of sacred misletoe ; 
Here, at dead midnight, through the haunt- 
ed shade, [play’d, 
On Druid-harps the quivering moon-beam 
And spells were breath’d, that fill’d the 
deepening gloom, 
With the pale shadowy people of the tomb. 
Or, haply, torches waving through the night, 
Bade the red cairu-fires blaze from every 
height ||, 
Like battle-signals, whose unearthly gleams 
Threw o’er the desert’s hundred hills and 
streams, 
A savage grandeur; while the starry skies 
Rung with the peal of mystic harmonies, 
As the loud harp its deep-ton’d hymns sent 
forth [the North. 
To the storm-ruling powers, the war-gods of 
a a 


APRIL. 
F all the months that fill the year 
Give April's month to me, 
For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety. 
The pear-tree-blossoms’ shower of pearl, 
The apple’s rosier hue, ee) 
As beautiful as Woman's blush, 
As evanescent too. 





* In some parts of Dartmoor the surface is thickly strewed with stones, which, in 
many instances, appear to have been collected into piles, on the tops of prominent hillocks, 


as if in imitation of the natural Tors. 


The Stone-barrows of Dartmoor resemble the 


Cairns of the Cheviot and Grampian Hills, and those in Cornwall. 
+ Flint arrow-heads have occasionally been found upon Dartmoor. 
t Horace, Cagm. Lib. iv. Od. 9.—** They had no Poet, and they died.”"—Pore’s Transt.. 
§ On the East of Dartmoor, are some Druidical remains, one of which is a Cromlech, 





whose three rough pillars of granite support a ponderous table-stone, and form a kind of 
large irregular tripod. 

\} In some of the Druid festivals, fires were lighted on all the cairns, and eminences 
around, by priests, carrying sacred torches. All the household fires were previously extin- 
guished, and those who were thought worthy of such a privilege, were allowed to re-light 
them with a flaming brand, kindled at the consecrated cairn-fire. 


The 
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The purple light, that like a sigh 
Comes ree the violet bed, 

As there the perfumes of the East 
Had all their odours shed. 


The wild-briar rose, a fragrant cup, 
To hold the morning's tear ; 

The bird's-eye, like a sapphire star, 
The primrose, pale like fear. 


The balls that hang like drifted snow 
Upon the guelder rose, 

The woodbine’s fairy trumpets, where 
The elf his war-note blows. 


On every bough there is a bud, 
In every bud a flower ; 

But scarcely bud or flower will last 
Beyond the present hour. 


Now comes a shower-cloud o'er the sky, 
Then all again sunshine ; 

Then clouds again, but brightened with 
The rainbow’s coloured line. 


Aye, this, this is the month for me! 
I could not love a scene 
Where the blue sky was always blue, 
The green earth always green.— Lit. Gat. 


—— 
THE TEMPTATION. 
wit H sullen visage, see, the Arch-fiend 


move, 2 
His purpose dark—to blast the work of love. 
The farthest limits of Earth’s confines 
scann’d, [plann’d ; 
He halts a moment o’er the scheme he 
*Tis not to suffer Pity’s voice to plead, 
In moving accents ‘gainst the rancorous 
deed ; 
*Tis the alarm that demons ev’n must know, 
Lest — a Mightier should become their 
ue. 
In feeble Man they find an easy prey, 
To glut their malice, and exert their sway : 
But if to stay them in their wicked course, 
A God appears, omnipotent in force, 
Hurl'd from his presence to their native hell, 
They mourn their folly in the dungeon cell. 
Such were the thoughts that pass’d within 
the mind 
Of the great Enemy of the human kind ; 
Daring to hope, yet doubting of success, 
He owns the secret conflict of his breast. 
Yet urg’d at length by his own cursed will, 
To risk new dangers in promoting ill, 
He dares obtrude his presence on the Earth 
(That work stamp’d blessed at its earliest 
birth 
Where now, tho’ chang’d since that accursed 
hour 
When Adam yielded to Satanic power, 
We trace a hand all-bountiful and good, 
Dispensing pl e and dispensing food. 
To fiends emerg’d from dark and dunnest 
ight [light ! 
rays of 





n 
What gems must sparkle in the 
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How ev'ry charm fair Nature holds to view, 
Must rise in value as it shines in hue! 

Ah no—where sin has ta’en its dark abode ; 
Where the heart sickens at the thought of 


God, 
That great Creator of this beauteous frame, 
ag his works, still ever yet the same; 
There have the senses lost their proper tone, 
And Nature’s winning loveliness is gone. 


The Fiend moves on, fell hatred in his 

mien ; 

The air seems tainted by his sullen spleen ; 

The tender lily bows its drooping head ; 

The herb shrinks backward from the fetid 
tread ; 

The timid herds, relinquishing their food, 

Seek to find shelter in the neighbouring 
wood , 

While the fierce beast that dares the sight 
of men, 

Shrouds his pale visage in his murky den ; 

The tame, the wild, all trembling with dis- 


may, 

Shun the a track where Satan bends his 
way.” 

Yet why not stop by some new cunning 

art, 

T’ extend his empire o’er the human heart; 

To bring some wayward pleasurist to own, 

Life is but sorrow if he scorn his frown : 

Ah! a yet deeper, a still deadlier blow 

Must staunch the malice of th’ apostate foe , 

He scorns so slight a conquest to obtain, 

And hast’ning swiftly o'er the measur’d 
plain, 

Flies to the desert; where the Saviour 
bless’d [breast, 

Soothes the sad troubles that afflict his 

Boldly assails him with his treacherous 
wiles, 

And couches rancour in deceitful smiles. 

‘* Ah wherefore thus submissively endure, 

Pangs never destin’d for a heart so pure ; 

If hunger press thee, sure thy boasted skill 

Can make ev'n stones subservient to thy 
will ; 

Speak but the word, thy sufferings are re- 
liev'd, 

Thy name exalted, and thy pow’r believ'’d.” 

Seiz’d with abhorrence at a thought so vain, 

The blessed Jesus answers with disdain ; 

*«* Know—man’s support consisteth not in 


‘ood ; 
His first great object is the will of God.” 


Abash’d the Devil stands, yet seeks to 
hide 
The inward working of his wounded pride, 
Frames a new method to effect his plan, 
And rule the t of forsaken man. 
He leads the Saviour to that city vain 
In the known honour of its lofty fane, 
A shew of knowledge warily assumes, 
And thus again the colloquy resumes : 
*¢ Plac’d on the summit of this sacred tower, 


What fit occasion to display thy power; 
Cast 
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Cast thyself down, thus clearly shalt thou 
prove, . 

In truth thou comest from the realms above : 

Lo! thou art object of th’ Almighty’s care ; 

He’ll guide thy footsteps thro’ the yielding 
air; 

No stone shall pierce thee, no contusion 


arm, 

Thy life protected by his guardian arm.” 
“ Think not, foul fiend,”’ the Lord of life 

replies, 
To weaken Scripture by thy erafty lies ; 
Lo, the whole tenor of this written Word 
Proves thy suggestions wicked and absurd ; 
There art thou taught, in terror of his rod, 
To shun the danger of provoking God.” 


Again defeated, yet one effort more 
Must prove him vanquish’d, or his hopes 
restore. 
Led by his guidance to the mountain brow, 
He shews the Saviour all the plains below :— 
*« See what vast kingdoms in succession rise ; 
View the rich splendour that enchants thine 
eyes ; 
All this in one quick moment shall be 
thine, 
Only pay homage at my lordly shrine.” 
Such impious terms no longer can be borne, 
The Lord rebukes him with indiguant scorn ; 
«Cease, vile blasphemer, proud, rebellious 
foe, [low; 
And turn thee backward to the shades be- 
Before One only shalt thou bend the knee, 
The God of heaven, and eternity.” 
Back slinks the Fiend; when lo, th’ an- 
gelic train 
Crowd round the Saviour to relieve his pain ; 
Each, lost in wonder, eager to afford 
The balm of comfort > tale wearied Lord. 
Oh! if one single particle of dross 
Had soil’d that precious nature, then the loss 
Of Eden’s bliss had never been repair’d, 
Nor Jesus triumph’d in the griefs he shar'd. 
But no—like silver in the furnace tried, 
Retains its virtue, and is purified ; 
So the Redeemer with collected strength, 
Stood the fierde trial in its fullest length. 
Shout then, ye heavens; let earth’s wide 
concave ring 
With loud Hosannas to the immortal King. 
See the fair hope of happiness restored 
In the bright triumph of the Christian’s 
ord. 
By man came death, and lo, by woman’s seed 
From Death's dominion the Elect are freed : 
Unharm'd they pass, the mighty Monareh’s 
cell, 
And cloath’d in glory, with Archangels dwell. 
March 10. ®, 


—oe— 
EPiTAPH. 
STRANGER, appreach ! and o’er this 
humble bier, [strew ; 
With pious care the choicest flow’rets 
O'er this green turf let drop one silent tear, 
Ere to this dread abode you bid adieu! 


Beneath this silent shade, this solemn gloom, 
The drooping Dryads oft shall come and 
weep; 
While wie flowers of sweet perennial bloom, 
Shall mark the spot where *****’s ashes 
sleep. T.N, 
—oe—- 


THE MOTHER’S LEGACY. 
Being a small Volume of her own Poems, 
intended as a Gift to her Children after her 
decease. 


WHEN those eyes which now beam with 
the fondest affection [death ! 
For ever are closed in the long sleep of 
And the ties which now form Nature's 
dearest connexion our breath. 
Dissolve with the air which composeth 
When the heart, which now throbs with 
maternal emotion (charm, 
For the beings which give to existence its 
When uplifted in prayer at the shrine of 
devotion : form ! 
Lies cold with the clay that envelopes its 
O! then, with affectionate gratitude cherish 
The gift which recals a fond mother to 
mind ; 
Nor let in oblivion the memory perish, 
Ofher, who with life, her love only resign’d! 
Accept this small volume, and if it yield 
pleasure, 
Tho’ boasfing no merit, and little its worth ; 
Yet still let me hope you will guard as a 
treasure 
A Mother’s last legacy left thee on earth. 
The eye of affection its faults may glance 
over, 
But not with the eye of a critic severe ! 
These simple productions may serve to 
discover, 
The mind of a parent you love and revere. 
And should the lov’d being who shared my 
anxiety, 
Survive to defend our dear pledges of love, 
He will teach you to reverence with filial 


piety 
Her, who will then dwell in regions above ! 
Yes, I trast, that my many trangressions 
forgiven [sight ! 
To meet my Redeemer, and dwell in his 
And O! should we be re-united in Heaven, 
What bliss will be mine, what extatic de- 
light! M.N. E. 
West Cowes, March 20. 


-—-@— 
L’ENNUYEUSE ABSENCE. 
Imitated from the French of Le Chev. de 
Cailly. 

IM me Etiza’s far away, 
And long and lonely seems the day : 

A single day does now appear 
Longer than ever was a year.. T. N. 


* é , 
a” The Extracts from Mr. Bunce's 
HIS- 


Poem in our nezt, 


[April;' 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, March 138. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in sub- 
mitting a motion with respect to the King’s 
gift of his late Majesty's library, explained, 
that the King’s wish was, that the library 
should be placed in the British Museum, 
but in a se ment from the Mu- 
seum library; and that it should be made 
as easily accessible as possible, to all per- 
sons yang subject only to such re- 
strictions as might be necessary to its safe 
keeping.—Sir C. Long mentioned, that with 
the addition of the late King’s library, which 
had been for the most collected under 
the superintendance Dr. Johnson, the 
British Museum would contain the first col- 
lection in the world. (See Report of the 
Committee presented to Parliament, p. 347.) 


House or Lorps, March 24. 

On the third reading of the Kino’s 
Prorerty Brit, Lord Ellenborough took 
oevasion to demand the Lord Chancellor’s 
opinion as to the power possessed by 
the King to dispose of the personal chat- 
tels of the Crown.—The Lord Chancellor 
declared his conviction that even before the 
Act 39th of the late King, empowering the 
King to bequeath his property by will, the 
King had the power of alienating the per- 
aan chattels of the Crown during his life. 
His Lordship rested his opinion upon the 
oldest authorities, including Bracton and 
Fleta. The Lord Chancellor explained that 
his inability to give an unqualified answer to 
this question upon a former evening did not 
arise from any doubt of the power of the 
King to give the library of his late Majesty 
to any definite donee, whether an individual 
or a corporation, but from a doubt whether 
the British nation, which could not be re- 
garded as such a definite donee, could receive 
the gift.—Lord Ellenborough expressed him- 
self as by no means satisfied with this an- 
swer; and made some allusions to the con- 
currence in point of time of the King’s 
Property Bill with the gift of the library.— 
The Earl of Liverpool repelled, with some 
indignation, the hint that these objects had 
any connexion; and called upon the Lord 
Chancellor, who vouched for the perfect 
sincerity and disinterested generosity of the 
gift of the library. 


—@— 

Howser or Commons, March 25. 
Lord John Russell asked Mr. Canning— 
whether this country was bound by any 
Treaty to guarantee the Crown of France 
to Louis the XVIIIth, or the House of 
Bourbon ?>—Mr. Canning hesitated to an- 


swer hastily as to the pledge which might 
possibly be conveyed in the mass of treaties 
subsisting between the countries; but he 
intimated that it did not, in his opinion, 
proceed beyond an e ent to resist any 
enterprise in favour of the Family of the 
late Usurper (Napoleon). In case of in- 
vasion, he said, the Allies were pledged to 
assist the French Government: in case of 
insurrection, they were to meet and consult. 


—o— 
House or Lorps, March 26. 

The Earl of Liverpool gave notice, that 
on the 14th of next month he would lay on 
the table the papers connected with the 
late negociations upon the quarrel between 
France and Spain.—Ear] Grey expressed his 
sorrow at the proof, that all hope of ac- 
commodatiou was at an end, afforded by the 
Earl of Liverpool’s notice; and put the 
question as to the existence of any guarantee 
of the Bourbon Dynasty on the part of this 
country.—The Earl of Liverpool, in reply, 
observed, that there was no secret article 
contravening the terms of the Treaties before 
the public. The only guarantee given by 
this country was an interdict of the Crown 
of France to the family of the late Usurper. 
After a few words from the Earl of Darnley 
and Lord Melvi‘le, the House adjeurned to 
the 10th of April. 





In the House of Commons the same day, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for 
grants for public monuments to be erected 
in St. Paul's Cathedral to the memories of 
Earl St. Vincent and Lord Duncan. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman introduced his mo- 
tion by a handsome speech, in which he 
gave a detail of the brilliaut services of the 
gallant Admirals—The House then ad- 
journed to the 10th of April. 


—o>— ' 
House or Commons, April 10. 

Sir J. Newport proposed a scries of re- 
solutions upon the subject of the eccle- 
siastical revenue of First-fruits. The Right 
Hon. Baronet entered into a long his- 
tory of this revenue, which he described 
as the whole of the first year’s income of 
every ecclesiastical benefice. This revenue, 
he asserted, had been claimed by the Pope ; 
and, after the reformation, by the King, as 
the Pope’s successor. In 1710, however, 
it had, in Ireland, been restored by Queen 
Anne to ecclesiastical uses; and invested 
in the hands of Commissioners, for the pur- 
pose of erecting churches and glebe houses, 
purchasing glebes, and making additions to 
benefices impoverished by excessive lay im- 

propriations. 
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iations. The Commissioners, however, 
- themselves ecclesiastical expectants, 
were, he said, not very vigilant collectors of 
a revenue arising out of a tax upon promo~- 
tions and translations; and they used, as 
their scale of valuation, the estimate made 
in the reigns of Henry the VIIIth and 
Elizabeth, when the livings were of infi- 
nitely less value than now, and. when a full 
third of the kingdom not being reclaimed to 
English law was not at all rated. The effect 
had been, in the-first place, the impossibility 
of providing churches, and glebe houses, 
for all the parishes in Ireland, the conse- 
quent union of parishes, and, as the result, 
the alarming decay of the Protestant reli- 
gion. In the second place, the public had 
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serve, that there was one fact which the 
Grand Jury suppressed, thet was material 
to an understanding of the case; besides the 
bills for conspiracy, which they ignored, 
there were bills for riot; one of them con- 
tained a charge for riot and assault on the 
person of the Lord Lieutenant, on either of 
the counts of which the Grand Jury could 
have found,—that they also ignored. There 
was another for riot simply, which contained 
two counts; in the first the prisoners were 
charged with rioting, with many others 
unknown (cum multis aliis); in the second 
they were charged with rioting with each 
other, omitting the cum multis aliis. They 
found no bill on the first of these counts, 
and found a true bill on the second count 





been burthened with an expence ting, 
on the average, to 45,000/. a year, to ac- 
complish the objects for which the First- 
fruits Fund bad been set apart by Queen 
Anne. Sir John concluded by reading his 
resolutions, which embodied the leading 
principles of his speech.— Mr. Goulburn 
denied that the First-fruits ever amounted 
to the whole first year’s income; and proved 
by a reference to the Act of Queen Anne, 
and subsequent Acts, that when the First- 
fruits funds were appropriated to their pre- 
sent use, it was not contemplated to levy 
more, at any time, than the sums rated in 
the old valuation. The effect of the pro- 

sed resolutions, therefore, he said, would 
be to extort from the Church, exclusively, 
a revenue for purposes in which the whole 
community were equally interested. Upon 
a division, the resolutions were rejected by 
a majority of 48 to 39. 





April 11. Mr. Wetherell, in the absence 
of Mr. Ellis (of Dublin), presented a peti- 
tion from the city of Dublin Christmas 
Commission Grand Jury, complaining that 
they had been charged, by the Irish Attor- 
ney General, with having prostituted their 
functions to party purposes. Mr. Wetherell 
deprecated the inference that because he 
presented the petition he coucurred in all 
the views of the petitioners; on the other 
hand he felt himself quite free to form a 
judgment upon the case which should be 
brought forward on Tuesday evening.—Mr. 
Plunkett replied at considerable length. He 
denied that he had cast upon the Grand 
Jury the imputation alleged in the Petition; 
but he owned that the conduct of the Grand 
Jury, as reported by the Crown witnesses 
examined before them, had been a consider- 
able ingredient in determining him to pro- 
ceed by an ex-officio information: but he 
explained that he had formed that resolution 
in concert with the Solicitor General and 
Mr. Townsend, a distinguished member of 
the Bar, before the Grand Jury had ig- 
nored the Bills. On Tuesday he said he 
should have an opportunity of defending 
himself, but for the present he would ob- 


against two of the defendants only, which, ag, 
every one (who knew any thing of the law) 
was aware, was a mere nullity. The petition 
was laid on the table. 


il 14, 

The Earl of Liverpool laid before the 
House the documents connected with the 
late negociations at Verona, Paris, and Ma- 
drid ; and, in moving that the papers should 
be received, he offered to the House a full 
exposition of the part taken by Great 
Britain in the discussion of the grounds of 
quarrel between France and Spain. The 
documents presented were forty-three in 
number; the first five and the forty-third 
only were referred to. ‘Tie first re- 
markable fact disclosed, was the conceal- 
ment, on the part of France, of any design 
to introduce the Spanish question at Verona 
up to the moment of the assembly of the 
Congress. From the moment, however, 
observed his Lordship, that our govern- 
ment discovered that it was designed to 
violate the independence of Spain, the 
Duke of Wellington refused to take any 
part in theedeliberations of the Congress ; 
and, up to the last moment, Great Britain con- 
tinued to address to the Allied Sovereigns, 
and more particularly to the French govern- 
ment, every form of remonstrance against the 
aggression upon Spain, sort of an actual 
menace of war. Concurrently with these 
remonstrances, it employed all its good 
offices to effect an accommodation, and 
with some hope of success, until the King 
of France suddenly and unexpectedly ex- 
tinguished all hope of peace, by the anex- 
pected speech to the Chambers. His Lord- 
ship professed the most anxious good wishes 
for the final triumph of Spain, and declared 
that neutrality was at least, for the present, 
the proper policy of this country ; not merely 
as necessary to recruit the resources of the 
Empire exhausted by a long struggle, and 
to secure those commercial advantages 


—@— 
House or Lorps, Apri 


which must be sacrificed by a war, and 
which other nations are on the watch to 
seize upon; but because, if England em- 
barked at all in the war, she must — 

the 
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the principal, because her engaging on the 
Siaeot Shain would render paged much 
more popular in France : and because, if the 
majority of the Spanish nation were sin- 
cerely attached to the constitution, from 
the nature of their country they must tri- 
umph over France; but if “ o majority were 
not so disposed, it would be unjust, and un- 
becoming the character of Great Britain, to 
become the ally ofa minority. With respect 
to the Spanish South American Colonies, 
his Lordship explained, that though the 
Government was not prepared to recognise 
their de jure independence, it would not 
allow their occupation by France, nor admit 
any right in the Spanish Government to 
cede them to France.—Earl Grey complained 
that the British Government had not main- 
tuined with proper energy the independence 
of Spain. 

In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Canning brought forth similar docu- 
ments, relative to the negociations at Ve- 
rona.—He entered into the same train of ex- 
position as Lord Liverpool.—Mr. Brougham, 
and some other Members, deprecated the 
want of energy and decision, which, they 
contended, the British Government had be- 
trayed. 





> 
Hovse oF Commons, 4pril 15. 

Mr. Brownlow brought forward his mo- 
tion for censuring the conduct of the Irish 
Attorney General in the late state prosecu- 
tions in Dublin. The Hon. Member en- 
forced his motion in an extremely animated 
and eloquent speech of considesable length, 
which drew repeated cheers from both sides 
of the House.—Mr. Plunkett defended himself 
in a long and highly elaborate argument ; 
he contended for the right of the Attorney 
General to file informations, ex-officio, after 
bills had been ignored by a Grand Jury, by 
arguments drawn from the practice of the 
King’s Bench, maintaining that, in this 
respect, the Attorney General possesses an 
authority co-ordinate with that possessed by 
that high tribunal. He next adverted to 
the mode in which, according to the state- 
ment of the witnesses, the Grand Jury had 
conducted its examination; and, lastly, im- 
puted to the High Sheriff certain expressions 
and practices, which, in his opinion, proved 
that the Grand Jury had been empanneled 
with a view to party interests, Mr. Plunkett 
then left the en —tile, W. Courtenay 
professed his approbation of Mr. Plunkett's 
conduct; but thought a decision on the 
merits of the case likely to lead to injurious 
consequences, affording, as it necessarily 
must, a triumph to one party or the other ; 
he therefore moved the previous question as 
an amendment.—Colonel Barry —— 
the original motion. He ascribed the riot 


at the to the intrigues of a man of 
infamous character, named Atkinson, who 
had lately received a lucrative employment. 


This man had been examined in the King’s 
Bench, but not before the Grand” Jury. 
Colonel Barry vindicated the character of 
the High Sheriff, who had been accused by 
the Attorney General upon a statement con- 
tradicted by the oaths of seven gentlemen, 
who were fortunately present at the con- 
versation to which that statement referred. 
—Lord — Mr. Goulburn, i : 
ham, and Mr. Canning s 8 

in favour of the wos A, mag On eed 
derstanding that the question would be 
again opened on a motion for enquiring (on 
the 22d inst.) into Mr. Sheriff Thorpe’s 
conduct, of which motion Sir F. Burdett 
gave notice, Mr. Brownlow withdrew his 


motion. 


April 16. Mr. Hume presented a peti- 
tion from the members of an infidel society 
of Edinburgh, which had assumed the 
title of «‘ Zetetic.”” The petitioners com- 
plained, that while they had been engaged 
in the laudable work of instructing each 
other, as well as strangers and young per- 
sons, in the doctrines of atheism, the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh had inte 
their proceedings, seized their books (in- 
cluding Queen Mab, Mr. Paine’s works, &c.), 
and held the chief missionaries to bail. The 
did not complain that these acts of the Ma- 
gistrates were illegal, but they complained 
of the laws which legalised such a violation 
of the right of free discussion—Mr. Hume 
enforced the prayer of the petition, and ex- 
plained the moderation adopted by the Ma- 
gistrates, by mentioning that those philoso- 
phers, whom they only thought it necessary 
to disperse, were, by the law of Scotland, 
subject to be hanged.—The Lord Advocate 
explained the Scottish law of blasphemy, 
and intimated that the Zetetic philosophers 
had got extremely well off. 

Lord Althorp, pursuant to his notice, 
moved the Repeal of the Foreicn Enuist- 
MENT Bitt. His Lordship prefaced his 
motion with a short speech, in the course 
of which he admitted that neutrality is the 
soundest policy in the present conten of 
the empire; but contended that neutrality 
may be as well preserved by an impartial 
permission to English subjects to serve in 
the armies or fleets of both belligerents, as 
by a prohibition against serving in either.— 
Lord Folkestone seconded the motion in a 
speech of more than common warmth, in 
which he spoke of neutrality with indigna- 
tion, inveighed bitterly against the humble 
tone held by Ministers in the late negocia- 
tions, lamented the degradation of the na- 
tion, and attributed all its calamities and 
disgraces to the national debt, the interest of 
which, he said, must be reduced.—Lord 
J. Russell spoke at length in favour of the 
motion, citing the example of Elizabeth, 
who freely permitted her subjects to engage 
in the service of the Flemings, when they 


were 
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were struggling to throw off the Spanish 
ime she 

a ere cece eels 


; and, in reply to Lord J. Russell's 

observed, that the conduct pur- 
sued by Elizabeth, which it was proposed to 
draw into an example, bad been followed by 
a war with Spain.— Mr. Canning com- 
menced his reply with an extremely happy 
retort upon the violent speech of Lord 
Folkestone. He renewed his expressions of 
anxious good wishes for the success of 
Spain ; but declared his opinion, that even 
if it were admitted that ‘* sooner or later” 
this country must en in the contest, 
every principle of policy directed that it 
should be “ later."°—On a division, the 
numbers were—For the motion, 110; 
against it, 216: majority, 106. 


House or Lorvs, April 17. 

Lord King, in moving for an account of 
the expenses of the late mission to the 
Congress of Verona, took eccasion to con- 
demn the whole course of the late negocia- 
tions, in which, he said, Ministers had been 
dupes from the beginning to the end. The 
motion was agreed to.—Lord Holland then 
put some questions to Ministers: among 
others, he asked whether any precautions 
had been taken against the union of the 
French and Spanish Monarchies in the same 
individual ? and whether Russia had stipu- 
lated to furnish troops to France ?—The 
Earl of Liverpool replied to the first ques- 
tion, that he was not aware any specific 
treaty upon the subject; but he could say, 
from the general Genstvedtion of all the 
treaties between the countries, such an 
union as was adverted to could aot take 
place. The other question he answered in 
the negative.—Earl Grey expressed a wish 
to be informed of the instructions given to 
the Duke of Wellington after it had been 
ascertained that the Spanish question was to 
be brought under Testetin at Verona. 
The Noble Earl animadverted with much 
severity upon the part taken by the British 
Government in the late a 
Earl of Li tted that the enqui 
proposed by Rarl Gey had not been naw 
tuted in the form of a motion for papers. 
He defended the conduct of Ministers, and 
declared that the papers already before the 
House presented all the information which 
he could give.-—Lord Holland said, that the 
explanation of Ministers was unsatisfactory, 
and compared the lukewarm remonstrances 
of Ministers in the late negociations to the 
connivance of a catholic priest, who should 

nd to dissuade a gang of incendiaries or 

ouse-breakers from a a crime, by 

cold — against the injustice and 
risk of the meditated offence. ’ 

In the House or Commons, the same 
day, a vast number of Petitions were pre- 
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coushcains he Sommaas Craims. U 
presentation of a petition from 25 - 

——— Diocese of Norwich, Sir F. 


in favour of the 
SF the Reman Cathoticn; but. declared hie 
dissatisfaction and disgust, at the insincere 
spirit in which the question was about to be 
introduced; he warmly deprecated the ‘ an- 
nual farce” of a debate the subject, 
which could only excite ‘the i i of 
the Catholics, by asserting their rights in 
eloquent language, and exasperate their feel- 
ings by a disappointment, which must al- 
ways attend the agitation of the question 
by a member of a divided Cabinet.—Mr. 
Canning, Messrs. Tierney, Wynne, 
Grey Bennet, and Mr. Secretary Peel, 
then spoke. Mr. Brougham was very st~ 
vere on Mr. Canning, whom he accused of 
truckling to the Lord Chancellor, and of 
tergiversation. This produced from Mr. 
Canning the strong expression of ‘Sir, I 
rose to declare that this is false.” U 
which the Speaker called him to Order ; 
and no satisfactory explanation having been 
offered, a motion was made ‘that Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Brougham be committed 
to the custody of the Serjeant at Arms.” 
After which, further explanations having 
been .mutually given by the parties, and 
assurances that they would think no more 
of the matter, the motion was withdrawn. 
On the Order of the day being read for 
— = the Catholic Claims, several 
members left the House; among them 
Lord Sefton, Lord Folkestone, Sir F. Bur- 
dett, Sir R. Wilson, Messrs. Creevey, Coke, 
Hobhouse, Grey Bennet, Hume, P. Moore, 
&e.— Mr. Plunkett then brought forward 
in form the Catholic question. The Right 
Hon. member repeated all the arguments in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation with which 
a frequent reiteration has made the public 
familiar. Mr. Plunkett’s tone was, how- 
ever, unusually despondent, and he was che 
only speaker upon the subject except Messrs. 
Bankes and Becher, dies of te ob- 
tained a hearing. —Mr. Lambton, before 
retiring with a number of seceders, charac- 
terized Mr. Plunkett’s conduct, in bringing 
forward the subject, as a gross deception. 
Three several motions of adjournment were 
then offered. The first, which was an 
adjournment of the debate, was rejected by 
& majority of 292 to 134. The second, for 
an adjournment to this day six months, was 
negatived without a division. The third, 
for an adjournment of the House, was car- 
tied by a majority of 398 to 111. By this 
decision, Mr. Plunkett's motion is lost, but 
without precluding @ renewal of it during 


session. 


—o-—- ’ 

House or Commons, April 21. 
April 21. On the motion, that the 
{nish Titne Comrosrtion Bitt 7 
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be committed, Mr. S. Rice objected to the 
measure on the double ground, that it fixed 
the Clergyman’s claim, not the sum actually 
received, as the standard by which the com- 
position was to be adjusted; and, secondly, 
that the state of irritation in the public 
mind in Ireland, produced by recent mea- 
sures, rendered it extremely impolitic to 
bring together two parties, with interests 
so directly opposed, as the Clergy and their 
parishioners, He expressed great satisfac- 
tion, however, that the Bill was to be com- 
ulsory on the Clergy, and proposed to 
Tfer it to a Select Committse---Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald and Col. Barry concurred in the 
last suggestion, which was, however, op- 
by Messrs. Goulburn, Peel, and Hume, 

aud by Col. French, Sir H. Parnell, and Sir 
John Newport, on the ground that the im- 
portance of the question demanded a dis- 
eussion by a committee of the whole house. 
—Mr. Hume declared himself dissatisfied 
with the bill, and expressed an opinion that 
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some ision for the Catholic Clergy 
ought Sa forms 8 part of the of 
the property of the Irish chutch. ‘The 
bill was ordered to be committed on Friday. 
In a conversation upon the Irish 
Reduction Bill, Mr. Hume, alluding to's 
correspondence between the Irish Govern- 
ment and the Colonels of Militia in that 
kingdom, charged the latter with mutiny in 
deprecating the reduction of their —. 
Col. Barry reproved the member for Aber- 
deen. 

On the second reading of the Irish 
Church Rates Bill, Sir John Newport ob- 
jected to the power possessed by the eccle- 
siastical courts, and cited an instance of its 
oppressive exercise.—Mr. Hume reprobated 
the whole ecclesiastical system in Ireland, 
and dropped a hint that the Catholics ought 
to suppress it by physical force; for which 
he received, from Mr. V. Fitzgerald, ano- 
ther severe reproof. 

(To be continued.) 


—_— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

At the ing of the Chamber of De- 

ties on » the 10th instant, the 

inister of the War Department rose and 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen—All efforts to stop the 
course of the faction which governs the 
councils of Spain having proved fruitless, 
Monseigneur the Duke of Angouleme re- 
ceived orders to pass the frontier, and on 
the 7th of this month passed the Bidassoa 
at the head of the army.” 

A communication was also made to the 
Chamber, on the 10th inst. of the marching 
of the French army, and of a despatch from 
General Guilleminot, dated head-quarters, 
Saint Jean de Luz, April 7th, half-past 3 
in the morning. The intelligence contained 
in the first dispatch from the Maj.-General 
of the army, related to an attempt which 
was made on the 6th by a band of French, 
Italian, and Piedmontese refugees, to in- 
duce the French — to desert. This 
corps paraded on the opposite side of the 
Bidessoa, displaying hey wn teed cock- 
ade, and habited in the exact dress of the 
Ex-Imperial Guard. They uttered the se- 
ditious cries of ‘‘ Napoleon II! the Repub- 
lique! Liberty!” &c. &c. and tried every 
effort to seduce the fidelity of the soldiers. 
A piece of artillery was brought forward, 

three rounds discharged, which killed 
and wounded several, after which they with- 
drew, 

On the @d instant the Duke of Angou- 
leme published the following address : 

o King of France, by recalling his 
Ambassador > Madrid, hoped that the 
Spanish Government, warned of its dangers, 
would return to more moderate sentiments, 

Gent. Mac. April, 1823. 


and would cease to be deaf to the counsels 
of yan and reason. Two months 

and a ave passed away, and his Maj 
- in me ex : the extshlchmes 
in of an order of things compatible with 
the sete of neighbouring . The 
French Government has for two entire years 
endured, with a forbearance without exam- 
ple, the most unmerited provocations ; the 
revolutionary faction which has destroyed 
the royal authority in your country—which 
holds your King captive—which calls for 
his dethronement—which menaces his life 
and that of his family, has carried beyond 
your frontiers its guilty efforts. It has tried 
all means to corrupt the army of his Most 
Christian Majesty, and to excite troubles in 
France, in the same manner as it suc- 
ceeded by the contagion of its doctrines and 
of its example to produce the insurrection 
of Naples and Piedmont. Deceived in its 
expectations, it has invited traitors, con- 
demned by our tribunals, to consummate 
under the protection of triumphant rebellion 
the plots which they had formed against 
their country. It is time to put a stop to 
the anarchy which tears Spain in pieces, 
which takes from it the power of settling its 
colonial disputes, which separates ~~ 
Europe, which has broken all its relations 
with the august Sovereigns whom the same 
intentions and the same views unite with 
his Most Christian Majesty, and which 
compromises the repose and interests of 
France. Spaniards! France is not at war 
with your country. Sprung from the same 
blood as your kings, I can have no wish but 
for your independence, your iness, your 
glory. I am going to cross the Pyrenees at 
the 
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the head of 100,000 Frenchmen ; but it is 
in order to unite myself to the Spaniards, 
friends of order and of the laws, to assist 
them in setting free their captive King, in 
raising again the altar and the throne, in 
rescuing priests from exile, men of property 
from spoliation, and the whole people from 
the domination of an ambitious few, who, 
while they proclaim liberty, are preparing 
enly the slavery and ruin of Spain. Spa- 
niards! Every thing will be done for you 
and with you. The French are not, and 
wish not to be, any thing but your auxilia- 
ries. Your standard alone shall float over 
your cities: the provinces traversed by our 
soldiers shall be administered in the name of 
Ferdinand by the Spanish authorities: the 
severest discipline shall be observed; every 
thing necesary for the service of the army 
shall be paid for with scrupulous punctu- 
ality; we do not pretend either to impose 
laws on you, or to occupy your country; 
we wish ee but your deliverance : as 
soon as we shall have obtained it, we will 
return to our country, happy to have pre- 
served a generous people from the miseries 
produced by revolution, and which expe- 
rience has taught us but too well to appre- 
ciate. 


<* Head-quarters at Bayonne, April 2, 


23. *¢ Louis ANTOINE. 
«* By his Royal Highness the Prince Ge- 
neral-in-Chief, the Counsellor of State, 
Commissioner of his Most Christian Ma- 
« *¢ MartiGNac.” 

French army marched in three divi- 
sions—one upon Tolosa, direct for Madrid ; 
one upon Pampeluna, and another upon St. 
Sebastian. Tolosa is an open city. Pam- 
peluna and St. Sebastian are strong places, 
which have been armed and provisioned ; 
and will, it appears, make resistance. 

His Royal Highness the Duke d’Angou- 
leme, having been to reconnoitre St. Sebas- 
tian on the 11th, and having distributed 
crosses of honour to the suldiers who had 
distinguished themselves in the first affair 
before the fortress, his appearance was ob- 
served from the fort: a 24-pounder was 
immediately ordered forward: but the Spa- 
niards were so slow in mounting it on the 
battery, that the Prince had already set off 
on his return for Ernani, when they fired it 
off. The ball right through a house, 
and struck a platoon stationed behind the 
buildings, precisely on the spot where his 
Royal Highness had been distributing the 
decorations: fifteen men were killed or 
wounded. 

Accounts from the frontiers of Spain 
state that the Constitutionalists were forti- 
fying many towns in Catalonia. The soldiers 
of the Faith, according to a letter from 
a of the 15th, who were at Baynul- 
de-Mer, had returned to join their comrades, 
but were repulsed by the Constitutional Ge- 
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neral Lloberas, and obliged to take refuge 
at Banyuls. 

The King of Spain left Madrid for Seville 
on the 20th ult. escorted by 6,000 troops; 
and was to make his first day’s journey to 
Aranjuez, a distance of 30 miles. Soldiers to 
the number of 22,900 are said to be sta- 
tioned at different intervals between Madrid 
and Seville, for the Royal protection. The 
Cortes would close the Session as soon as it 
was ascertained that the King had 
Ocana, when they would adjourn to 16th 
April, the day on which they would hold 
their first Sitting in Seville. The Ministers 
Eger and San Miguel were to remain some 
days longer at Madrid. Gen. Morillo was 
to set out immediately for the army of Ga- 
licia. 

It appears by a letter from Perpi > in 
the Coatiudiieed. that Mina hed Exed his 
head-quarters at Vich, and formed there the 
centre of his military and administrative 
ero for the province of Catalonia. 

he political chiefs of the four provinces of 
Catalonia have had frequent conferences 
there with the General. 

Accounts from Barcelona state that the 
— enthusiasm prevails among the in- 

abitants, and that a corps of females, many 
of them the wives of the principal inhabit- 
ants, have been formed for the purpose of 
attending to the wounded, and supplying 
provisions to the garrison during the ap- 
proaching siege. 

Verona, April 1.—According to the bul- 
letin published here by the Political Chief, 
the army of General Mina amounts to above 
40,000 men, including the troops of the 
line, the Active National Militia, the Vo- 
luntary National Militia, the Free Corps of 
Coste, the Foreign Legion, and the Forei 
Corps of Lancers. Figuerras, Hostalrich, 
the Sev, Lerida, Barcelona, Tortosa, and 
Tarragona, have been declared in a state of 
siege. Companies of Miquelet have also 
been formed, who will carry on the war 
on their own account, and will receive no 


ay. 
Intelligence has arrived from France, of a 
conspiracy having been detected, the object 
of which was to seduce the French army on 
the frontiers. A number of persons disaf- 
fected to the Bourbons, including French 
and Italian exiles, have been discovered 
hastening by various ways to the Pyrenees ; 
some have been arrested with tri-coloured 
flags in their possession. The secret coun- 
cils of the leaders, it is said, have been held 
in Paris, London, and other capitals; and a 
great number of officers, both in the army 
of the Pyrenees and in Paris, are said to 
have engaged in the conspiracy: at Bay- 
onne alone the number of persons implicated 
is stated to be 45. Marshal Baron Piat, 
and twelve other persons, were arrested in 

the diligence, on their way to Bordeaux. 
PORTUGAL, 
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PORTUGAL. 


Letters from ,» dated 15th ult. 
state, that there has heen another engage- 
ment between the ists and the Consti- 
tutionalists, near Chaves; the former were 
successful, owing to their superiority in ca- 
valry, having outflanked the Constitution- 
alists. The Diario of the 26th gives an ac- 
count of an action in front of the town of 
Amarante, in which the Constitutional 
troops were victorious. The action is stated 
to have been very desperate, and to have 
continued from seven in the morning till 


three in the afternoon. A great many pri- 
soners were taken. 
SWITZERLAND. 


March 25. A disgusting scene took place 
some days ago in the village of Trullikon, in 
the Canton of Zurich. A dozen individuals, 
men and women, shut themselves up in a 
house, under pretext of praying. An hour 
afterwards a dreadful noise was heard. The 
people assembled, the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood hastened to the spot, and 
demanded in vain that the house should be 
opened. Meantime the tumult increased 
every moment: the door was at length 
forced open, and these wretched people 
were all found stretched on the ground in 
various groupes, closely embracing each 
other. Fhey were all arrested. Their de- 
positions present nothing but instances of 
deplorable folly: they pretend to be in- 
spired by God, and a girl who is pregnant is 
always the organ by which his will is mani- 
fested to them. Some of them have been 
taken to the mad-house. It was hoped that 
the measures taken by the Government of 
Zurich would suffice to enlighten the fana- 
tics, or at least to restrain them within 
bounds, but the ridiculous scenes which 
took place at Trullikon, have suddenly been 
succeeded by others that are tragical and 
horrible. In the night of the 14th, a young 
female visionary pretended that Buonaparte 
had appeared to her, and had inspired her 
with the resolutien to die, to save several 
thousands of souls. This apparition in- 
flamed the imagination of several fanatics, 
and the sacrifice was instantly resolved upon. 
Men, women, and young girls, immediately 
prepared instruments for the execution, fas- 
tened the unfortunate young woman to a 
board, and, amidst the cries of joy uttered 
by the victim, they drove nails into her 
feet and hands, tore her breast, dashed her 
head to pieces with a mallet, and sung pious 
hymns to celebrate her death. The Magis- 
trates being informed, hastened to the spot. 
Six of the guilty have been arrested, and the 
investigation is still going on. Later ac- 
counts announce to us, that a sister of this 
unhappy young woman has also perished in 
the most cruel tortures, likewise a victim of 
religious rage. Her brother-in-law has de- 
clared himself to have been her assassin, 
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but he pretends to have fulfilled the will of 
God, and boasts of his crime. 


MALTA. 


Extract of a letter from Malta, dated 
Feb. 21.—** An accident took place here on 
Shrove Tuesday, of the most fatal and ap- 
palling nature. It is the custom on that 
day to attract the poor boys away from the 
crowd and riot in the streets (it being the 
last day of the Carnival), by making a 
cession to one of the churches, and — 
wards distributing bread to them. Previous 
to their receiving the bread, they were all 
(in number about 700) put in the corridor 
of the convent—a room where, I believe, 
there were no windows—and there locked 
in. The cries of the poor creatures were 
shortly heard from inside, calling to be let 
out, but the man with key was not to 
be found; at length a man, who thought 
his son was inside, rushed forward and broke 
the door open, when a dreadful scene pre- 
sented itself, a great number of the poor 
boys having been suffocated. The con- 
sternation in the city on this being known 
was indescribable. The bodies were taken 
out; 20 were taken to one doctor’s shop, 
and a great number to the hospital, where I 
saw more than 95 bodies of young lads, from 
10 to 14, lying breathless on the floor. The 
expressions of the mob against the Priests 
and Friars were very violent, as it was attri- 
buted to them. The number of dead, by a 
proclamation from Government, who wish 
to hush the business, is stated to be about 
100. At least 130 were killed, and the ge- 
neral number is stated to be 153. An inves- 
tigation is to be made by Government into 


the affair.’ 
AMERICA. 


The Bill for establishing Commercial in- 
tercourse between the United States and 
the British West Indies has passed both 
Houses of Congress. One of its provisions, 
it is understood, prohibits British vessels, 
arriviug in the United States from ports in 
Great Britain, the privilege of taking car- 
goes to the Islands. 

Letters from Bahia of the 20th of Jan. 
mention, that an attack was made on the 
7th, by General Madeira, on the island of 
Taporica, which lasted five hours, and ended 
in Madeira’s being compelled to retire with 
a loss of 200 men. Madeira, fearing in his 
contest with the Brazilians to be straitened 
for provisions, had subsequently given or- 
ders that all the women and children should 
retire into the interior. 

The reign of the Mexican Emperor, Itur- 
bide, is at an end. Accounts from Vera 
Cruz, of the 2d of Feb. received at Havan- 
nah, state that he has abdicated the Throne, 
and withdrawn to his own house as a private 
individual. The Government formed imme- 
diately was on the plan agreed upon at Iguala, 
where the: Revolution first commenced. m 
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The Goversior of a passer (A 
Decree, regulating armi icens- 
tag privateers, Brazilian as well as foreign, 
to cruize against and capture Portuguese 


vessels and mer 
Dr. Phebus, of New York, has caused a 


wheel to be constructed which is put in 
motion by the wind. The plan is very sim- 
ple: it has eight horizontal spokes attached 
toa mdicular axle. Every one of the 

is furnished with a sail which ex- 
tends or contracts at pleasure, something 
like the sails of a vessel. Every sail is 
hooked up, from the right to the left, to 
the first loop of that which follows, and 
they are sufficiently large to receive the full 
impulse given by the wind. This machine 
may be employed in a great number of ma- 

ctures, 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The following is an extract of a letter 
from Mr. J. Williams, in Kororadica Bay, 
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New Zealand, dated April 23, 18292: ‘I 
went on shore the other day, and saw she 


head of a great Chief, Hinakee, with 
whose party Shungee has to war. Im- 
mediately after he fell, Sh » with a re- 
vengeful glee, caught his blood as it was 


streaming from his veins, and drank it with 
all the eagerness possible. But this is. not 
all; they cut him limb from limb, roasted 
him, and ate a delicious meal of him. The 
day before yesterday, three canoes returned, 
one or two of which had a man’s head at 
the head and stern, and several prisoners 
taken in the war.—One of our seamen went 
on shore at a Chief's place, whose name is 
Pomara, and saw ten heads, all preserved, 
brought from the war, one of which was a 
little child’s. Poor Hinakee had two bro- 
thers massacred, and all eaten except their 
hoads, which they preserve either as tokens 
of victory, or to sell to Christians for mus- 
kets or powder, to enable them to execute 
more effectually their wicked deeds.” 


—@- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Irish papers bring accounts of the 
prevalence of dreadful outrages in the 
counties of Cork and Kerry. In the lat- 
ter, the beautiful house and appurte- 
nances called Riversdale, the residence 
of a highly-respectable and benevolent 
family, of the name of Raymond, has 
been burnt to the ground. The same 
night this outrage was commitied, there 
were no less than ten fires perceptible in 
the same part of the county of Kerry. 
The accounts from Cork are of a similar 
complexion, 

The last dispatches from the Marquis 
of Wellesley recommend the extension of 
the Act 39 Geo. III. to Ireland, and the 
continuance of the Insurrection Act. In 
reference to the tricks of White-boy- 
ism, his Lordship relates as follows: 
*¢ It is a curious circumstance in the cha- 
racter of these transactions, that, in se- 
veral instances, the grain had been art- 
fully — from the straw, and had 
been sold, by the proprietor of the stacks, 
for its full value; and that the same 
proprietor had destroyed the stacks of 
straw by fire, with a view of recovering 
from the barony the full value of the corn 
already sold. These cases were not in- 
frequent. The incendiary was of course 
undiscoverable. The fact of such nume- 
rous and secret conflagrations was alleged 
to be an indisputable proof of general 
combination, until the vigilance of the 
military and police actually detected a 
considerable number of the stacks of 
straw, cleared of the grain, and prepared 
for the fire; and thus discovered the 
whole mystery of this double fraud.” 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A Literary and Scientific Institution is 
about to be established in Bath, under 
the patronage of that distinguished No- 
bleman the Marquis of Lansdown, and 
under the Trusteeship of Sir John Coxe 
Hippisley, Bart. ; Sir John Keane, Bart.; 
Sir John Palmer Acland, Bart.; Rev. T. 
Leman ; F. Ellis, Esq.; C. Dumbleton, 
Esq.; and H. Elwin, Esq. 

DreaDFuL SwHipwreck. — Holyhead, 
Mareh 26. This morning, at 10 a. M. 
the Alert, Morgan, Liverpool packet, 
from Dublin to Liverpool, struck on the 
West Mouse Rock, near the Skerries 
Lighthouse (very near this harbour) and 
in half an hour after went down. The 
Captain and crew, excepting the steward 
and a boy, were saved ; from ten to four- 
teen of the passengers were also saved ; 
about ove hundred and thirty perished. 
Boats from this place have picked up and 
landed twenty-six of the dead bodies, 
Nothing is seen of the packet. 


A recent letter from Manchester says ; 

* Every weaver is now fully employed, 
and, in addition to this, immense quan- 
tities of goods are made by power-looms; 
and what is very curious, by the by, is, 
that the goods capable of being made by 
these looms, and in which the greatest 
competition of course takes place, hap- 
pen to be the very articles most in de- 
mand, which shows that, to the extent 
they have been used, the steam-loums, 
so far from overstocking the market, 
have created new markets for themselves. 
Profits, however, are low, which is the 
result 
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result of the employment of very heavy 
capital by individuals who are satisfied 
with a mere commission profit on the 
amount turned over, now tbat the inte- 
rest of money is so low. Trade is, how- 
éver, in a healthy state for the people ; 
there are much r instances of goods 
sacrificed by needy people than there 
were in more speculative times.—A man 
makes money more slowly now, but he 
does it more certainly.” | 

The traffic on the Kennett and Avon 
Canal from Bristol to London has been 
greater the last month than has ever been 
known since that communication has 
been open ; the tonnage for that time 
exceeding any former month, by upwards 
of 1,000 tons. 

An Act has passed for the erection of 
a bridge over the river Severn, near the 
town of Tewksbury. The bridge will be 
composed of three iron arches of 65 feet 
span each, and the centre arch will be so 
high as to render the navigation at all 
times free from obstruction. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The statement of the Quarter’s Reve- 
nue is very satisfactory. Inthe net pro- 
duce of the revenue for the years and 
quarters ended on the 5th of April 1822 
and the 5th of April 1823, there is a de- 
crease in the year of above a million and 
a half; and in the quarter of near 
300,000/. as compared with the corre- 
sponding year and quarter. The decrease 
in the Excise alone is 1,148,000/. in the 
year, and above 200,000/, in the quarter, 
just ended. But it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that this decrease has been pro- 
duced by diminished taxation. It will be 
recollected that it was not till after the 
expiration of the year and quarter, on the 
5th ef April 1822, that the remission of 
the duties began to produce any consi- 
derable effect.—There has been a dimi- 
nution in the Excise Duties upon Malt, 
Salt, and Leather; and in the Assessed 
Taxes a repeal of the Agricultural Horse 
Tax. Had not the duties been diminish- 
ed, there would have been an increase 
both in the year and the quarter.—In 
referring to the Income and Charge up- 
on the consolidated Fund, the greatest 
satisfaction will be derived. The charge 
on the quarter, ended on the 5th of April 
1822, was 9,609,519/. and on the quarter 
ended 5th of April 1823, only 7,920,0004. 
a difference of nearly 1,700,000/. The 
charge upon tbe corresponding quar- 
ter being 9,609,519/. and the income 
11,154,569/. it follows that there was a 
surplus of 1,545,050/. The charge upon 
the quarter just ended being only 
7,920,0002. and the income 10,053,7682 
the surplus of income beyond the charge 


amounts to 3,133,768. whieb, being ap- 
plied to the diminution of the amount of 
Exchequer Bills issued to meet the charge 
atthe Sth January 1823, amounting to 
5,928,354. reduces that amount to 
3,794,5864. 

EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.—A curious 
circumstance relative to this onee cele- 
brated character, and which excites un- 
h ded int. t 3 e his 
followers, has come to hghbt within these 
few weeks past. It appears that be de- 
parted this life about fifty years ago, and 
was buried in the vault of a small Church 
or Chapel in the neighbourhood of Rat- 
cliffe-highway. Some time after bis in- 
terment, one of his disciples came over 
to England, and—whether prompted by 
supernatural inspiration or by his own 
blind superstition, does not appear— 
contrived, by means of bribing the sexton, 
or grave-digger, to gain admittance to 
the cemetery where his body was depo- 
sited. Here, in the silent hour of mid- 
night (baving previously supplied him- 
self with the necessary implements) he 
broke open the coffin, and severed the 
head from the trunk of the departed 
saint, with the former of which he safely 
decamped to his own country. This 
relic he preserved with the greatest care 
and veneration till the day of his death, 
when it was discovered by his surviving 
relatives ; and from some written docu- 
ments left behind the fanatic, the whole 
circumstances connected with this ex- 
traordinary affair were developed. His 
friends, alarmed at the consequences 
that might follow such an unhallowed 
violation of the tomb, and being desirous 
of atoning in some measure for the 
sins of him who had been guilty of so 
great a crime, caused the head to be 
forthwith transmitted to this country, 
with a request that the coffin might be 
re-opened for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing if it was the identical head of the 
saint, and if so, that it might he restored 
to its original situation.—In compliance 
with this request, the coffin was opened, 
and the above story proved to be per- 
fectly correct, the trunk only of a skele- 
ton presenting itself to the astonished 
eyes of those around, The head has ac- 
cordingly been re-interred with due so- 
lemnity in the presence of the Elders of 
the Church. 

Government has at length, in com- 
pliance with the wish of the merchants, 
made some arrangements for maintain- 
ing a regular communication with Spain 
by sea, now that the passage through 
France is interrupted. The Lisbon 
packets are to leave letters at Vigo, and 
call on their return for those which may 
be in readiness fur transmission to Eng- 
Jand, 
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Gazette Promotions, &c. 


War » March 24. 2d Reg. of Life 
Guards: Capt. Lord J. Bentinck, to be 
Capt. vice S. R. Jarvis, who exchanges.— 
Coldstream Reg. of Foot Guards: Capt. 
W. L. Walton, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
vice Gore, who retires.—Capt. R. Bowen, 
to be Lieut. and Capt. vice Rous, who exch. 
—16th Foot: Lieut.-General W. C. Lord 
Beresford, G.C.B. to beColonel, vice Lieut.- 
General Gordon, dec.—69th Ditto: Lieut.- 
en. Sir J. Hamilton, Bart. to be Col. vice 
rd Beresford.—s3d Ditto: Lieut.-Gen. 
John Hodgson, to be Colonel, vice General 
Balfour, dec.—Gen. Sir R. Brownrigg, Bart. 
G.C. B. to be Governor of Landguard Fort, 
vice Gen. Lister, dec. 

March 28. 89th Foot: Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
R. Macfarlane, K.C. B. and G.C.H. to be 
Col. vice Gen. Sir G. Beckwith, dec. 

March 28. Charles William Vane Stew- 
art, Marquess of Londonderry, in the peer- 
age of Ireland, created Earl Vane and Vis- 
count Seaham, of Seaham in the County 
Palatine of Durham, with remainder to 
his eldest son and the other children by his 
present lady.—William Carr Beresford Lord 
Beresford, created Viscount Beresford of 
Beresford, co. Stafford, with remainder to 
the heirs male of his body. 

March29. 1st (or Royal) Regiment of 
Foot, to bear on its colours and appoint- 
ments the words ‘* Nagpore” and ‘* Ma- 
heidpoor,” in commemoration of the gal- 
lantry displayed by the regiment in India 
in 1817. 

April 4. The 65th Regiment to bear on 
its colours and appointments the figure of 
the Royal Tiger, with the word “ India” 

- superscribed, and also the word ‘* Arabia” 
beneath the figure and the number of the 
Regiment, to commemorate the services of 
the corps in those countries. 

April 5. Right Hon. William Hus- 
kisson, President of the Council of Trade 
and Plantations, and the Right Hon. Charles 
Grant to act as such in his absence.—Sir 
H. Haidinge to be Clerk of the Ordnance. 

April 5. 5th Drag. Guards : i R. 
D. Cane, to be Major. —7th Light Drag. : 
Capt. J. J. Fraser, to be Major.—7th Foot : 
Major J. Carter, to be Major.— 72d Ditto : 
Brev. Lieut.-Col. T. G. Fitzgerald, to be 
Major.—74th Ditto: Major J. A. Mein, to 
be Lieut.-Col.—92d Ditto: Brev. Lieut.- 
Col. J. F. Fulton, to be Major. —Ca 
Corps of Cavalry: to be Major, Capt. H. 
Somerset. — Maj.-Gen. Sir E. Barnes, 
K.C.B. to be Lieut.-Gen. in the Island 
of Ceylon.—Staff: Col. J. Gardiner, to be 
Deputy Adj-Gen. to the Troops serving in 
Ireland. 


April9. Hon. Sir C. Paget, Knt.; Rob. 
Williams, Esq.; Rich. Worsley, Esq.—to 
be Rear-Admirals of the Blue. i 

Whitehall, April 11. Earl of Morton, 
K. T. to be his Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly. of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Aprilis. Wm. Daten _ to be Page 
of Honour in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

April 19. Vice-Admiral Sir H. Neale, 
Bart. K.G,C.B. is appointed to the command 
in the Mediterranean.—Rear-Admiral Sir 
G. Eyre, K.C.B. to the command on the 
South American station——-Commodore C. 
Grant, C. B. to the East India station. —To 
the Rank of Post in: T. Herbert, C. 
H. Reid, J. Smith (b), H. T. B. Collier, J. 
Brenton, W. Ramsden, G. R. Pechell, 
A. B. Branch, H. B. Powell, J. D. Boswall, 
H. Stanhope, J. T. Coffin, F. Hunn, C. S. 
White, S. Arabin.—To the Rank of Com- 
mander: F. J. St. John Mildmay, J. Long- 
champ, J. Brasier, J. Soady, W. Sandom, 
E. W. Gilbert, R. W. Yates, H. Kent, 
T. Bushby, Hon. W. Waldegrave, C. S. 
Cochrane, E. Hibbert, M. J. Currie, W. 
Boxer, W. B. Bowyer, H. Anderson, J. B. 
Dundas. 


EccresiasTicAL PreFrerMENTs. 


Right Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Alexander, Bp. 
of Down and Connor, translated to the 
Bishopric of Meath, vice O’Beirne, dec. 

Right Rev. Dr. Richard Mant, Bishop of 

illaloe and Kilfenora, translated to the 
Bishopric of Down and Connor. 

Rev. Dr. Alexander Arbuthnot, Dean of his 
Majesty’s Cathedral Church of St. Cole- 
mon’s, Cloyne, promoted to the Bishopric 
of Killaloe and Kilfenora. 

Rev. Corbet Hue, D. D. to the Deanery of 
the Island of Jersey, vice Dupré, dec. 

Rev. Thomas Rennell, B. D. Grantham 
Austrelis Prebend in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. John Bull, B. D. Censor of Christ 
Church, to a Prebend in Exeter Cathe- 
dral. 


Rev. St. John Alder, Bedhampton R. Hants. 

Rev. W. Cecil, Stanton St. Michael’s R. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. W. Duthey, Sudborough R. North- 
amptonshire. 

Rev. John Hodgson, Kirkwhelpington’ V. 
Northumberland. 

Rev. J. H. Hunt (translator of Tasso), 
Weedon Beck V. Northamptonshire. 

George J wie St. Mary the Great Perp. 
Cur. Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Matthews, Stapleton and Shrewton 
V. Hants. 

Rev. George Macfarlan, Shudy Camps V. 
Cambridgeshire. 


The 
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The Rev. B. T. Norgate, M. A. Bradwell 
Ash Perp. Cur.; and also Lecturer of 
Great Ashfield, Suffolk. 

Rev. James Pears, M. A. Ch mbe R. 


Somerset. 

Rev. J. Phear, M.A. Earl Stonham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. E. Sabin, Preston Bissett R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. M. Turner, St. Helen’s V. Abingdon. 

Rev. Wm. Vaux, Rector of Patching in Sus- 
sex, with Tarring V. annexed, to the 
Rectory of the latter place, sine curd. 

Rev. T. Ms East Hatley R. Cam- 

ire. 

Rev. Dr. Maltby, elected Preacher to the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Rev. Thomas Davies, M. A. Chaplain to 
Marquis of Hertford. 

Rev. B. J. Ward, Chaplain to the Earl of 
Clanwilliam. 

Rev. H. Hubbard, Chaplain to Bishop of 
Winchester. 

Rev. W. Curtis, Chaplain to Bp. of Oxford. 

Rev. Henry Stebbing, Evening Lecturer at 


St. Mary’s, Bungay. 
Rev. J. Matthews, Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. 
DisprensaTIons. 
Rev. J. Mathews, to hold Stapleford V. 
with that of Shrewton. 


Promotions and Preferments.— Births. 
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W. B. Yeomans, D. D. to hold Waradon R. 
Worcestershire, with Bucknell R. Oxon. 





Civit, Prererments. 

Rev. B. Bandinel has taken the degree of 
D.D. Grand Compounder. 

Rev. W. B. Yeomans has taken the degree 
of D. D. ’ 

The Lord Bishop of Ely has appointed H 
Storks, Esq. Chief Justicn of the Isle cf 
Ely, vice Edward Christian, » 

Rev. M. Mount, B. D. late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, elected 
Bampton Lecturer for the year 1824. 

Rev. J. Pears, Rector or Charlcomb, Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Bath. 

Rev. F. D. Lempriere, Head Master of St. 
Olave’s School, Southwark. 





New Memoers Returnep To PartiaMent. 

Bossiney. Sir Compton Domville, Bart. 

Corfe Castle. J. Bond, jun, Esq. 

Durham City. Sit Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. 
re-elected. 

Haslemere. George Lowther Thompson, Esq. 

Invernesshire. Ke. Hon. Charles —. 

King’s County. Lord Oxmantown. 

Lymington. Walter Boyd, Esq. 

Newport. Jonathan Raine, Esq. 


—eo— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Brompton, the wife of Rev. 
George A. E. Marsh, a son.—At Lindley- 
hall, co. Leicester, Mrs. E. Applewhaite, 
ason,—In Sloane-street, the wife of Rev. 
G. W. Curtis, a son.—Lady Elizabeth Bel- 

ve, a son.—At Bourn Grove, Southgate, 

ts. Q. Harris, a —- the Earl of Car- 
hampton’s, aria Saunderson, a dau. 
—In ecm, Mrs. W. Irving, 
a dau.—At Weymouth, the wife of Rev. 
Murray, a son.—In Corston, the wife of 
Rev. R. M. Master, a son.—Mrs. J. Wynne, 
of Garthmetlio, co, Denbigh, a son.—At 
Hammersmith, the wife of Maj. G. H. A. 
Taylor, a son.—The wife of S. Graham, 
esq. M.P. a dau.—At Clapham, Mrs. J. A. 
Rucker, a dau.—Mrs. T. W. W. Browne, 
of Woodlands, a son.—At Ringwood, Mrs. 
James Tyrrell Ross, a son. 

March 8. At Studley, near Trowbridge, 
Mrs. Edward Horlock Mortimer, a son. 

March 11. The wife of Capt. J. H. 
Plumridge, R. N. a dau. 

March 12. At Salisbury, the wife of Dr. 
Grove, a son.—At Bridgewater, the wife of 
Dr. Macmullen, a daughter. 

March 15. The wife of Rev. D. Jones, 
of Pontavron, Breconshire, a son. 

March 19. The wife of Capt. R. F. 
Romer, R. A. a son. 

March20. At Corsham, the wife of the 
Rev. G. Slade. a son; and on the 22d, the 
wife of the Rev. J. A. Methuen, vicar of 
that place, a son. 


March 23. In Grafton-street, the wife 


of Doctor Granville, a dau.—At Stoke 
House, Hants, the wife of Capt. Hine, R.N. 
@ son. 

March 25. Mrs. W. Compson, of Frede- 
rick’s-place, a dau.—At Rome, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Edwin Lance, a son. 

March 29. The wife of Frederick W. 
Campbell, esq. of Barbreck, a dau. 

ril2. The wife of the Rev. T. Han- 
cock, of Carmasthen, a dau.—The wife of 
Major Clayton, of Ballylickey-house, co. 
Cork, a son, 

April 4. In Caroline-place, Mecklen- 
burgh square, Mrs. Willis, a dau.—At 
Escrick, near York, Hon. Mrs. Beilby 
Thompson, of a son. 

April6. At Farley, the wife of Rev. 
C. F. Watkins, a son. 

April7. At Hargrave, Northampton- 
shire, the wife of Rev. Wm. Baker, 
a son.—At Rushall, Wilts, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Ramsden, a dau. 

April8. At the Admiralty, the lady of 
Sir George Clerk, bart. M. P. of a son. 

April 9. At Dorchester, the wife of 
Capt. Markland, R.N.C.B. a dau.—Near 
Gosport, the wife of Major-Gen. Walker, a 
son.—In Fitzroy-sq. Mrs. M. Forbes, a 
daughter.—At Woodchester Park, Glouces- 
tershire, the Countess of Denbigh, twins, a 
son and daughter. 

April 16. At Woodside, near Lyming- 
ton, the wife of Capt. Rob. Hockings, R. N, 


a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
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Latety. The Duke of Norfolk to the 
widow of Sir Thos. Gage——Duke of St. 
Alban’s to Mrs. Cuthbert. Rev. John 
Adams, to Miss Cook, both of Winch- 
comb. Rev. R. R. Bloxham, of Guils- 
borough, Northamptonshire, to Eleanor, 
dau. of H. Harper, esq. of the Heath, Al- 
cester. At Uppingham, Rev. Robert 
Clavey Griffith, Rector of Corsley, to Mary 
Adderley, dau. of the late Ralph Hotchkin, 
esq- At Beaminster, Rev. T. R. Coles, 
to Lavinia, dau. of Rd. Bridge, esq. of 
Langdon House. Rev. M. H. Donald, 
Vicar of Iford and Kingston, Sussex, to 
Lucy, dau. of late Rd. Hurly, esq. of the 
Lewes Old Bank.——Rev. R. A. Wilkiams, 
to Maria, only dau. of Mr. Bray, of Brom- 
yard. Rev. James Yonge, to Jane, dau. 
of Rev. R. Mallock, of Cockington Court, 
Devon.——Edward Dashper Glynn, esq. of 
Liverpool, to Mary, dau. of Joseph Bird, 
esq. of Sturminster Newton.—John Green, 
esq. of Hales-Owen, to Charlotte, dau. of 
M. M. Bennett, esq. of Ashton ~—— 
John Tatchell Tatchell, esq. to Julia, dau. 
of Rev. W. Phelps, of Mellifont —% 
Wookey.——Richard, son of late Capt. 
Brown, R.N. of Littlethorpe, Yorkshire, 
to Sarah, eldest dau. of J. Covey, esq. of 
Hythe.——At Cardiff, John Wood, esq. of 
Kymmyn, to widow of H. Hurst, esq. 
Lieut. Hopkins, R. N. of Sydling St. Ni- 
cholas, to Elizabeth-Bean, dau. of late Rev. 
M. U. Hopkins, Rector of Wayford. 
At St. Pancras, Sir James Dalrymple Hay, 
bart. of Park-place, Wigtonshire, to Anne, 
dau. of G. Hathorn, esq. of Brunswick-sq. 
At Wilton, Capt. Sam. Watson, Ben- 
gal Army, to H. N. dau. of late E. B. Met- 
ford, esq. of Taunton.——J. C. Meredith, 
esq. of Brecon, to Mary-Anne, dau. of Dr. 
Davies, of Park-st. Bristol. At Chelten- 
ham, Major Creagh, 86th reg. to Eliza, dau. 
of late Hon. Judge Osborne of Dublin. 
At Dunbar-house, John Warrender, esq. to 
Lady Julian J. Maitland, dau. of the Earl 
of Lauderdale. Tho. Perry, esq. of Mon- 
tague-sq. and of E. I. Company's Civil Ser- 
vice, to Maria Jane, dau. of G. Watlington, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-plece. Philippe 
Louis Joseph, Baron de Dion,of Wandourme, 
in France, nephew and heir of the late Mar- 
quis de Dion, to Eliza, dau. of W. Bicknell, 
esq. of Clarges-street.——At Chelsea, Rob. 
Raymond Stewart, esq. to Sarah-Anne, dau. 
of Rev. T. Scott, of oan Norfolk. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, John 
Digby Murray, esq. brother of Sir Arch. 
Murray, bart. to Susanna, dau. of late Jas. 
Ramsay Cuthbert, esq. 

Feb.18. James Alexander Gordon, M.D. 
Finsbury-sq. to Harriet-Milward, dau. of N. 
Charrington, esq. of Mile- end.—— At Ware- 



























































ham, Rev. W. Oldfeld Bartlett, of a 
Minster, to Eliza, dau. of Rev. G. T. Bri 

of Canford Magna. 19. Rev. W. 

son, of Atherstone, to Eliza, dau. of E. N. 
Thornton, esq. of Kennington. 22. Rob. 
Rice Lynn, esq. of Chelsea Hospital, to 
Martha, relict of Mr.G. H. Lynn. Lieut.- 
Col. Lascelles, 66th reg. to Miss Catherine 
Berry, of King-st. Portman-sq.——24. At 
Staindrop, Lieut.-Col. Meyrick, 3d guards, 
to Lady Laura Vane, 3d dau. of the Earl o 

Darlington. ——26. G. Hilhouse, esq. of 
Combe House, in Bristol, to Mary, dau. of 
Abel Chapman, esq. of Woodford. At 
Westbury-on-Trym, G. S. Sargent Rowles, 
esq. of Bristol, to Jane, dau. of late C. S. Van 
Straubanzee, esq. of Hatfield-Hall. co, York. 

March 1. At Spitalfields, Francis Millner, 
merchant, to Sarah, dau. of late Mr. John 
Amos, of Hoxtou-sq.——3. At Newent, 
Gloucestershire, John Lechmere, esq. R. N. 
son of late Vice-Adm. L. of Steeple Aston, to 
Anna Maria, dau. of late Hon. Andrew Foley, 
M. P. of Newport House, Herefordshire, and 
Hasely Court, Oxon.——6. At Marylebone, 
Henry R. Reynolds, jun. esq. son of H. R. 
Reynolds, esq. to Mary Anne, dau. of late 
Sir E.Knatchbull, bart. Rev. John Hurst, 
son of R. H. esq. M. P. of Horsham Park, 
to Catherine, dau. of Chancellor Probyn, of 
Pershore. 11. David Martin, esq. of 
Army Pay Office, to Isabella, daughter 
of W. Moxon, esq. of Cottingham. 
12. At Walcot Church, R. A. Tucker 
Steward, esq. of Nottington, Lieutenant- 
col. of Dorset Militia, to Louisa Henrietta, 
dau. of Edw. Morgan, esq. of Golden Grove, 
co. Flint. 13. At St. Pancras New 
Church, Rev. Wm. Moore Harrison, Rector 
of Cleyhanger, Devon, son of R. H. esq. Re- 
membrancer of the First-fruits and Tenths, 
to Eliz. dau. of late Mr. Dyne, of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 17. George-Carr, son of Sir 
R. Carr Glyn, bart. of Gaunts, to Marianne, 
dau. of Pascoe Grenfell, esq. M. P.——20. 
At Gloucester, S. M. Barrett, esq. of Carlton 
Hall, Yorkshire, M. P. to Mary Clementina, 
dau. of late Rev. Henry Cay Adams, of 
Painswick. 22. At Duff House, the seat 
of the Earl of Fife, near Banff, Hughes Ball, 
esq. to Mademoiselle —— a = 
brated opera-dancer.——31. special li- 
cence, Charles Calvert, esq. M.P. to Jane, 
dau. of Sir Wm. Rowley, bart. M. P. 

April 12. At Streatham Church, John 
Bull, esq. of the House of Commons, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of late W. Chadwick, esq. 
of Ashton-under-Line. 14. i 
licence, in Lower Brook-st. by his the 
Abp. of York, the Right. Hon. Wm. Lord 



































Petre, to Emma Agnes, 2d dau. of Henry 
ot Ya esq. of Corby Castle, co. Cumber- 
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Eart or St. Vincent. 

March 15. At Rochetts, near Brent- 
wood, in his 89th year, John Jervis Earl 
of St. Vincent in the kingdom of Spain, 
Viscount St. Vincent of Meaford, co. 
Stafford, and Baron Jervis of Meaford, 
Admiral ot the Fleet, G.C.B. and K.T.S. 
F.R.S. General of the Royal Marines, 
an elder brother of the Trinity-house, 
and one of the Council of State for the 
Prince of Wales in Cornwall. 

He was descended from an ancient 
and respectable family in Staffordshire, 
was the second and youngest son of 
Swynfen Jervis, Esq. Barrister-at-law, 
Counsel to the Board of Admiralty, and 
Auditor of Greenwich Hespital ; and his 
mother was the sister of Sir Thomas 
Parker, Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer. He was born at Meaford-hall, 
Jan. 9, 1734 (O.S.) He imbibed the 
rudiments of his education at the Gram- 
mar-school of Burton-upon-Trent, which 
at the age of ten years he quitted, and 
entered the navy, a service in which he 
was probably induced to enter, from his 
father’s situation in the Admiralty. 

He had the happiness to receive the 
first rudiments of his naval instruction 
under the gallant Lord Hawke, and hav- 
ing been rated a Midshipman about 
1748-9, he served in that capacity on 
board the Gloucester of 50 guns, on 
the Jamaica station. 

On the 19th of February, 1755, he 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant; 
and a war with France appearing in- 
evitable, he was selected by that able 
officer Sir Charles Saunders, to serve on 
board his ship. 

The expedition he was employed in 
was that against Quebec, which place 
was won after difficulties which to 
many would have been insurmountable. 
Soon after he was advanced to the rank 
of Commander; and having returned 
to Europe, proceeded, not long after- 
wards, to the Mediterranean, and was 
appointed Captain of the Experiment, a 
post ship of twenty guns, during the in- 
disposition of Sir John Strachan. While 
this temporary promotion lasted, he fell 
in with and encountered a large Xebec 
trader, under Moorish colours, though 
manned byFrenchmen, mounting twenty- 
six guns, besides swivels and pateratoes, 
and with a crew three times as numerous 
as the Experiment. After a furious but 
short conflict, the enemy was so disabled 
as to be glad to take advantage of a 
light and favourable breeze of wind, to 

Gent. Mac. April, 1323. 
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escape from her opponent, and secure 
herself by flight. 

Captain Jervis soon after returned to 
England, and continued to command 
the Albany sloop until the 11th of Octo- 
ber, 1760, when he was promoted to the 
rank of Post-captain in the Gosport of 
40 guns, in which ship he continued, 
until the end of the war, in a situation 
which afforded little opportunity for ex- 
ertion. From this period until 1769, no 
event of importance occurred ; but at 
that period Captain Jervis’s services were 
again called for, and he was appointed 
to the Alarm frigate of 22 guns, 
His orders were to go to the Mediter- 
ranean, where, in 1770, being at Villa 
Franca, he had the honour of entertain- 
ing the Due de Chablais, brother to the 
King of Sardinia, in a manner highly 
satisfactory to his noble guest. 

He returned to England in 1774, and 
was promoted to the Foudroyant, of 84 
guns, which, being ordered to join the 
fleet equipped for Channel service, be- 
came the Admiral’s ship, and our officer 
was selected by Admiral Keppel to be 
one of his captains. 

In the memorable engagement bet ween 
the French and British fleets, on the 
27th and 28th of July, 1778, his Lord- 
ship commanded the Foudroyant, which 
was the next ship to the Victory, and as 
closely engaged and as much disabled as 
any ship in the fleet. 

On the trials which followed the un- 
lucky difference and misunderstanding 
between Admirals Keppel and Palliser, 
Captain Jervis gave his evidence with 
candour and impartiality, and spoke in 
the following terms of his superior officer : 

*¢ That during the whole time that 
the English fleet was in sight of the 
French fleet, he displayed the greatest 
naval skill and ability, and the boldest 
enterprise upon the 27th of July ; which, 
with the promptitude of Sir Robert Har- 
land, will be subjects of my admiration. 
and imitation as long as I live.” 

From the evidence given upon this 
trial it appears, that the Foudroyant, 
which had got into her station about 
three, and never left it till four the next 
morning, was very closely engaged, and 
in a most disabled state. Her main- 
mast had received a shot very near 
through the head and lodged in the 
cheek, which passed through the heart 
of the mast, and several other shot in 
different places ; her fore-mast had also 
received several shot; a large excava- 
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tion had been made in her bowsprit 
near the centre ; the fore-topmast was 
so disabled that it was obliged to be 
reefed, and the mizen was totally dis- 
abled; every rope of her running-rig- 
ging cut, and her shrouds demolished ; 
no braces or bowlines left, and scarcely 
any hallyards; fore-stay, spring-stay, and 
topsail-ties, and the foot-rope of the 
fore-topsail, shot away; her sails also 
were very much shattered. 

In this most disabled state, the Fou- 
droyant was not in a condition to chase, 
but kept her station next the Victory, 
as far to windward as possible. ‘‘ 7 was 
covetous of wind,” said this brave officer, 
** because, disabled as I then was, I con- 
ceived the advantage of the wind could 
only carry me again into action,”’ 

After the resignation of Keppel, the 
command was successively assumed by 
Sir Charles Hardy, and Admirals Geary 
and Darby, who all received the ad- 
vantages of Captain Jervis’s spirit and 
attention. 

He had not had any opportunity for 
some time to signalize his valour and 
conduct ; but in April 1782 fortune 
was more favourable to him, and being 
part of Admiral Barrington’s squadron, 
he engaged and took the Pegasé, of 74 
guns and 700 men, in a close action, in 
describing which, Admiral Barrington 
said: ** My pen is not equal to the praise 
that is due to the good conduct of Cap- 
tain Jervis, his officers and seamen on 
this occasion ; let his own modest nar- 
rative, which I herewith incluse, speak 
for itself.” 

In this engagement Captain Jervis re- 
ceived a wound, occasioned by a splinter, 
which struck him in the temple, and so 
severely affected him as to endanger his 
eye-sight. For this exploit, on the 29th 
of May following, he was invested with 
the honourable order of the Bath. In 
November following, he attended Lord 
Howe in his gallant relief of Gibraltar, 
then blocked up by nearly 50 of the 
enemies ships of the line. 

On the return of the fleet Sir John 
was advanced to the rank of Commo- 
dore, and hoisted his broad pendant on 
board the Salisbury, of 50 guns, and 
was about to be again actively employed 
in a secret expedition, when a sudden 
cessation of hostilities taking place, a 
stop was put for the present to all naval 
exertions. 

On the 5th of June, 1783, he was 
married to his first eousin Martha, eldest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Parker, but by 
whom (who died Feb, 8, 1816) he had 
no issue. 

At the general election in 1784, he 
was chosen M. P. for Yarmouth, and di- 
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ligently attended his Parliamentary duty. 
On the 24th of September, 1787, be was 
advanced to the rank of Rear Admiral 
of the Blue; and on the 2ist of Sep- 
tember 1790, to the same rank in the 
White squadron. A dispute with the 
court of Spain relative to Nootka Sound 
making a rupture probable, a furmidable 
armament was equipped, and the chief 
command given to Admiral Barrington. 
On this occasion, Sir John readily ac- 
cepted the honourable station of Captain 
of the Fieet, under his old friend and 
Commander. But the impending storm 
dispersing, Admiral Barrington struck his 
flag in November, and Sir Juhn hoisted 
his own proper flag on board the Bar- 
fleur, which had in the first instance 
been appointed for the Commander-in- 
Chief ; but the appearance of peace con- 
tinuing, Sir John soon followed the ex- 
ample of his superior officer. In May, 
he was chosen M.P, for Chipping Wy- 
combe. 

In February 1794 he accepted the 
command of a squadron equipped for 
the West Indies, in conjunction with Sir 
Charles Grey, and destined to act against 
the French possessions in that part of 
the world. The whole armament ren- 
dezvoused at Barbadoes, and operations 
were immediately commenced by an 
attack on Martinico, which fell after a 
short but vigoreus contest on the 26th 
of March; and this event proved the 
prelude to a speedy reduction of St. 
Lucia and Guadaloupe. This success 
was afterwards abated, by a petty arma- 
ment of about 1500 troops, in four ships 
of war, and five transports, eluding the 
vigilance of the British Commanders, 
and landing at and re-taking the island 
of Guadaloupe. 

Though calumny was very active in 
examining the conduct of the two Com- 
manders, nothing to their discredit ap- 
peared; on the contrary, it was proved 
they had conducted themselves, in diffi- 
cult circumstances, with propriety and 
even delicacy, in the matter enquired 
after, The thanks of the House of Com- 
mons were voted to both, and about the 
same time the freedom of the City of 
London was conferred in gold boxes. 
On this occasion Mr. Wilkes compli- 
mented both the heroes in the following 
terms : 

** Permit, gentlemen, the city wreaths 
to be mixed with the laurels you have 
fairly won, and which a general applause 
must more and more endear to you. 
These sentiments of gratitude pervade 
the country in which we live, while they 
animate the metropolis of our empire. 
They give a full indemnity against the 
slanderous breath of Envy and the foul 
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calumnies of the envenomed serpent- 
tongue of Malice, which in these latter 
times had scarcely ceased to detract 
from and endeavour to wound superior 
merit.” 

On the 12th of April the same year, 
he was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral. 

The health of Sir John having been 
impaired, both by disease and fatigue 
during bis service on the West India 
station, he required some relaxation, 
but on his recovery he eagerly returned 
to the service of his country, and soli- 
cited one of the most active employ- 
ments which the state of warfare at that 
time afforded. This was the Mediter- 
ranean station, to which he immediately 
proceeded in a frigate, and took the 
command. The glorious 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1797, soon followed, in which fifteen 
British ships of the line engaged and 
defeated a Spanish fleet, consisting of 
twenty-seven ships, the smallest of them 
carrying 74 guns, and seven others 
mounting from 112 to 130 guns each. 
On this occasion Sir John received the 
thanks of Parliament, and was elevated 
to the Peerage, by the titles ef Baron 
Jervis of Meaford, and Earl of St. Vin- 
cent, the scene of his glory. To this a 
pension of 30007. a year was added, by 
the unanimous vote of Parliament ; and 
he also obtained a gold medal from the 
King. 

Upon the motion in the House of 
Lords relative to the vote of thanks upon 
his Lordship’s victory, the Duke of Bed- 
ford proposed, as this victory differed 
from every other, to introduce an amend- 
ment expressive of its characteristic dis- 
tinction. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence supported this amendment ; 
and, in his speech upon this .ccasion, 
gave several instances, from bis own 
knowledge, of the excellent state and 
discipline in which the men and ships 
under his Lordship’s command were in- 
variably kept; and, continued his Royal 
Highness, “* without giving the slightest 
offence to any other, I do not hesitate 
to declare Sir John Jervis the very best 
officer in his Majesty’s service.” 

Upon being informed that his title was 
that of St. Vincent, his Lordship ob- 
served that he was very well satisfied, 
as “ that title belonged to every officer 
and seaman of his fleet.” 

Feb. 14, 1799, bis Lordship was creat- 
ed Admiral, aud on the 18th of August 
following, Janded in the dock-yard at 
Portsmouth, and went to the house of 
Sir Peter Parker, where he was waited 
upon by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gessess; when the Mayor presented to 
him an address, 
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He was afterwards employed in the 
blockade of Cadiz; and in 180! was 
appointed first Lord of the Admiralty, 
in the room of Earl Spencer, which 
office he resigned in 1804. He contri- 
buted to detect and rectify a number of 
abuses ; but in the opinion of many, 
the national benefit was impeded by in- 
expedient attempts at instantaneous re- 
form. 

On April 21, 1801, be bad a new grant 
of the Viscounty of St. Vincent, with a 
collateral remainder to the issue of his 
sister Mrs. Ricketts. 

Soon after the re-commencement of 
the war, he hoisted his flag on board 
the Hibernia of 110 guns. 

May 7, 1814, he was appointed Gene- 
ral of the Royal Marines, and July 19, 
1821, Admiral of the Fleet. 

The whole life of this gallant Admi- 
ral had been devoted to the service of 
his country. He was a man ofa strong 
and acute mind, resolute in what he 
undertuok, and unbending in his ideas 
of discipline and subordination. He was 
undoubtedly a great commander at sea, 
of high gallantry and ascendant genius, 
and highly deserved all the honours the 
nation conferred upon him. He had at- 
tained 89 years, 79 of which had been 
in the service of his country; he had 
been subject to all the infirmities of an 
extreme old age; his immortal part is 
fled to happier realms; and he has left 
behind him upon earth a name that can 
never die. We could only regret the 
loss of such a man for the sake of his 
country; and to his country the law of 
nature had rendered him no longer 
useful, except by his example, and the 
services which he had already rendered ; 
neither that example, nor those services 
can perish with him. The British Navy 
has been incessantly improving by those 
rules which he bad prescribed for its 
management; and British hearts will 
lung continue to be warmed by the con- 
templation of his steady courage in ac- 
tion, his ardent zeal for the service, 
and his profound knowledge of naval 
science. The House of Commons have 
voted a monument to be erected to his 
memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

His remains were privately interred, 
precisely at four o’clock, on Wednesday . 
afternoon, March 26th, in the family 
vault at Stone. The following is an 
exact copy of the inscription (in English) 
upon the superb coffin, which is covered 
with scarlet velvet :— 

*« Joun, Eart or St. Vincent, Vis- 
count St. Vincent, Baron Jervis, of Mea- 
ford, in the county of Stafford, one of 
His Majesty’s Honourable Privy Council, 
and Admiral of the Fleet, General of 
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the Marines, &e. &c. Died March 15th, 
1823, in the 89th year of his age.’’ 

His will, which is dated Oct. 14, 1817, 
was proved on the 12th of April, by his 
executors, Osboriie Markham, Esq. Tho- 
mas Jervis, Esq. and Benjamin Tucker, 
Esq. The personal estate being sworn 
under 30,000. The estate called Ro- 
ehetts, in Essex, with the freeholds and 
copyholds, are devised to the Earl’s 
great niece, Martha-Honora-Georgiana 
Jervis, and her heirs male and female, 
with usual entailments; in default, to 
Henrietta-Elizabeth Jervis, in like man- 
ner; with remainder to Lord Rosehill, 
the Hon. John-Jervis Carnegie, and 
others. The manor of Aston, co. Staf- 
ford, and all other real property, is left 
to his great nephew, John-Edward Rick- 
etts, in tail male, subject to an annuity 
of 300/. for life to the testator’s sister, 
Mary Ricketts, widow. The plate is to 
descend as an heir-loom with the Ro- 
chett’s estate; and amongst articles of 
value directed to be appropriated in a 
similar manner, are a gold medal of 
Lord Anson ; a diamond snufi-box, pre- 
sented to the Earl by the Prince Regent 
of Portugal; an enamelled one from the 
Duchess of Gloucester; a medal from 
his Majesty commemorative of the vic- 
tory over the Spanish Fleet on the 14th 
Feb. 1797 ; a sword from the City of 
London, &c. &e. To Lady Elizabeth 
Fane, is given a portrait of the first 
Earl of Macclesfield ; all other pictures 
accompany the heir-looms ; that of old 
Richard, a faithful servant of the family, 
is particularly directed to be preserved. 
The residue of the personal estate is to 
be applied in augmentation of the Aston 
estate. 





Eart or ALDBOROUGH. 


Lately. At Belan, co. Kildare, John 
Stratford, 3dearl of Aldborough, Viscount 
Amiens, Viscount Aldborough of Belan, 
and Baron of Baltinglass, a Governor of 
co. Wicklow. He was brother of the 
late earl, and second child of the nu- 
merous family of 16 children, of John 
Ist earl, by Martha, co-heiress of the 
Rev. Benjamin O'Neil, Archdeacon of 
Leighlin. His Lordship married in April 
1777, Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Frederick Hamilton, eldest son 
of Lord Archibald Hamilton, seventh 
son of William third Duke of Hamilton, 
and by her had issue three daughters, 
ali married; one died Dec. 2, 1814. 

On the death of his brother, Jan. 2, 
1801, he succeeded to the titles and 
estates. By the death of this nobleman 
without male issue, the title becomes 
extinct. 


Osrtruary.—Earl of Aldborough.—Lord Ashburton. 





(April, 
Lorp AsuBuRrTon. 

Feb.15. At Friar'’s Hall, near Melrose, 
in his 4lst year the Right Hon. Richard 
Barré Dunning, 2d Baron of Ashburton, 
co. Devon. He was youngest but only sur- 
viving son of Jobn Ist Lord, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jobn Baring, Esq. of Lark- 
bear, co. Devon, and was born Sept. 20, 
1782. On the death of his father, Aug. 
18, 1783, who was one of the most distin- 
guished pleaders of the English bar (see 
vol. Lil. p. 737), he, then only eleven 
months old, succeeded to the title and 
estates. He married Sept. 37, 1805, 
Anne, daughter of the late William Cun- 
ningham, Esq. of Lainshaw, but leaving 
no issue, the title becomes extinct. The 
death of this respectable Nobleman will 
be felt in the county of Sutherland, to 
which be was long and sincerely attach- 
ed, as an irreparable loss. His Lordship 
was a kind and steady benefactor to all 
the poor in the neighbourhoed of his 
romantic seat of Rosehall, and spent an- 
nually large sums of money in beautify- 
ing and improving his property there, 
whereby he gave constant employment 
to all his industrious tenants. 





Rt. Hon, Genera Sir Geo. Beckwitna, 
G. C. B. 

This highly distinguished Officer, whose 
death we had to record in our Obituary 
for March, may be said to have been 
born to that profession of which he form- 
ed, even in these times of military re- 
nown, so bright an ornament. He was 
the second son of the late Major General 
Jobn Beckwith, who commanded the 
20th regiment at the battle of Minden, 
and the brigade of Grenadiers and High- 
landers in the seven years war, in both 
which situations he received repeatedly 
the public thanks of Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Allied Army. 

So early as the year 1771, Sir George 
was appointed to an ensigney in the 
37th reg. From 1776 to 17862, he bore 
a prominent part in the dangerous and 
unfortunate contest between England 
and her American colonies, and during 
that period commanded in several sur- 
prizes of the enemy, and also in storms 
and captures of various importance, 
among which may be particularized 
those of Elizabeth Town, and Bruns- 
wick, in New Jersey. 

His decision and sound judgment, 
combined with his knowledge of Ame- 
rica (obtained during these services), 
pointed him out as capable of being 
useful to his country in a two-fold capa- 
city, and from 1787 to the end of 1791, 
the period of the first arrival of a British 
minister in America, he was entrusted 
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by Lord Dorchester with a confidential 
and most important mission in the United 


States. 

The difficulties he here encountered 
and surmounted, had hitherto tended 
merely to show the talents he possessed, 
and now it was that the British Govern- 
ment saw the advantage it would derive 
by securing to itself the more extended 
employment of those talents. He was 
nominated Governor of Bermuda in April 
1797, and the command of the troops 
in that Island subsequently conferred 
upon him in the July following. To 
those succeeded the government of St. 
Vincent in October 1804; and in October 
1808, the government of Barbadoes and 
the command of the forces in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Caribbee Islands, and 
continental provinces in South America. 

It was at this time that the rapid 
strides Buonaparte was making to subju- 
gate Europe, excited apprehensions of 
the most serious kind; but while vic- 
tory followed victory, and potentate after 
potentate gave way before him—in the 
West Indies he had yet to learn that he 
was not invincible. 

Sir George (then Lieut-Gen. Beckwith) 
by the unlimited powers vested in bim, 
proved that the confidence of his Mo- 
narch had not been misplaced; having 
completed his arrangements, on the 28th 
January, 1809, he sailed from Carlisle 
Bay for Martinique, landed on the 30th 
of that month, and on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary obtained the entire conquest of 
that Island, the most valuable of the 
enemy’s possessions in that quarter of 
the globe. The Extraordinary Gazette 
which announced this capture, was read 
with avidity by all ranks of people, and 
the sight of the French eagles, seen in 
this country for the first time as the 
trophy of success, gave an earnest of 
those splendid achievements which ter- 
minated in the complete overthrow of 
Napoleon’s power. 

On the 14th of April, 1809, the thanks 
of the House of Commons, and on the 
17th those of the House of Lords, were 
voted to Lieut.-General Beckwith, for 
“* his able and gallant conduct in effect- 
ing with such signal rapidity the entire 
conquest of the island of Martinique.” 
On the Ist of May he was created a 
Knight of the Bath. 

The Extraordinary Gazette of the 16th 
March, 1810, announced that this bril- 
liant success had been followed up by 
the capture of Guadaloupe, which had 
capitulated on the 6th February, and 
the high estimation in which these emi- 
nent services were viewed by England, 
cannot be more strongly characterized 
than in the leading paragraph of the 


Lords Commissioners speech to both 
Houses of Parliament, on the 21st June, 
1810:—‘* We are commanded by bis 
Majesty to express the satisfaction he 
derived from the reduction of the island 
of Guadaloupe by his Majesty’s arms, 
an event which, for the first time in the 
history of the wars of Great Britain, has 
wrested from France all ber possessions 
in that quarter of the world.’’ 

These victories having left the subject 
of our memoir “* without more worlds to 
conquer,” and the inhabitants of those 
islands beginning to feel and to acknow- 
ledge the benefits of living under the 
sway of the British empire, he returned 
to Barbadoes, though amidst his military 
avocations as Commander-in-Chief, he 
had never forgotten that his duties as 
Governor imposed upon him the adop- 
tion of such measures as could best en- 
sure the happiness and welfare of those 
entrusted to his charge. ‘The merchants 
of the West India Islands will long look 
to his administration of their laws as 
the brightest times of their history— 
but it is not to be supposed that such 
combined and arduous duties could be 
accomplished without a sacrifice of 
health. Sir George Beckwith unfortu- 
nately experienced this, and in June 
1814, determined on seeking a restora- 
tion of that blessing in his native coun- 
try. The last bill presented for bis sanc- 
tion by the Legislature of the island of 
Barbatdoes, was a vote of a service of 
plate to himself; and deeply as he must 
have felt so strong a mark of their ap- 
probation of his government, “ this bill, 
Gentlemen,” said he, ‘* is the only one 
from which | must withhold my assent.” 
At a public dinner given him before bis 
embarkation, the Chairman, in proposing 
his health, passed the most gratifying 
eulogy on his conduct that language 
could convey, when he said, “ the occa- 
sion of this day’s meeting is the only 
cause of regret that has ever been felt 
by the inhabitants during the most un- 
sullied administration which our annals 
can boast.” 

Thus followed by the blessings of 
those over whom he had ruled, he sought 
his native shores, and flattered indeed 
must he have been, to find that that 
mark of estimation for him as a man, 
and gratitude towards him as a Gover- 
nor, which his innate sense of delicacy 
taught him to decline whilst in Bar- 
badoes, had been voted to him after his 
departure. It bears this inscription : 


* This service of plate was presented 
to General Sir George Beckwith, K. B. 
late Governor of Barbadoes, by the Le- 
gislature of that Island, as a sincere 
mark of the high regard and —-> 
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which he lias been and will always con- 
tinue to be held by every inhabitant of 
Barbadoes. A. D. 1814.” 

The cost was 2,500/. 

Whilst bis civil services were thus re- 
warded by those who could best appre- 
ciate them, his King still further proved 
the high sense he entertained for his 
military ones by conferring on him an 
armorial distinction, such as the illus- 
trious Wellington himself alone can 
boast : “ Issuant from a mural crown, 
a dexter arm embowed, encircled with 
a wreath of laurel, the band grasping an 
eagle, or French standard, the staff 
broken.” 

Talents great as Sir George Beck- 
with’s were too rare to be allowed to lie 
long unemployed; in October 1816, he 
was called from the circle of private life 
to take the command of the troops in 
Ireland; his health had become in some 
degree re-established, and he did not 
hesitate a moment in obeying the call, 
The events of that period are of too re- 
cent a date to render it requisite for us 
to dwell upon them, but we venture to 
ask of those who best know Ireland, 
and the conflicting prejudices of that 
unhappy island, if, during the four 
years in which Sir George Beckwith di- 
rected its military strength and watched 
over its internal quiet, one instance of 
outrage can be pointed out; and the 
splendid style in which he supported his 
rank in Dublin as Commander of the 
Forces, is acknowledged by every one 
who partook of his liberal and extended 
hospitality. 

Sir George Beckwith returned to Eng- 
land at the end of March 1820, and the 
state of his health now began to show 
that the incessant and trying services in 
which he had been engaged, combined 
with the baneful effects of a long resi- 
dence in a West ludian climate, had 
made slow but tvo certain ravages in 
his constitution. He struggled for many 
months against increasing malady, and 
at length expired, at his house in Half- 
moon-street, on the 20th of March, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

In attempting this brief sketch (and 
brief our limits obliged us to make it), 
we have confined ourselves solely to 
those circumstances which have reference 
to Sir George Beckwith as a public cha- 
racter;—as a private one, his virtues 
are registered in pages less perishable 
than ours, and we trust they have re- 
ceived a higher reward than the praise 
which falls from human lips. 

He reposes beside individuals of his 
family, by his own desire, in the vaults 
of Mary-le-bone burying-ground, though 
few are the tablets in Westminster Ab- 


bey, or St. Paul’s, which commemorate 
the services of those who have deserved 
better of their country than Sir George 
Beckwith. 





Dowacer Countess ROSEBERRY. 

Lately. ln Somerset-st.in her 7 Ist year, 
Mary Countess Dowager of Roseberry, 
2d wife and widow of Neil Primrose, 3d 
Earl. She was the sole daughter of Sir 
Francis Vincent, Bart. by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Howard, 
nephew of Francis Lord Howard, of Eff- 
ingham, sister to Sir Geo. Howard, K.B. 
and was married to the late Lord, July 
17, 1775, by whom, who died March 25, 
1814, she bad issue the present peer and 
five other children, four daughters and 
one son ; the youngest child died April 
10, 1787, four years after the birth of 
the present peer, 





Dowacer Countess or Dysart. 

Feb. 2. At ber house in Piccadilly, 
Magdalena Lewis, Dowager Countess of 
Dysart. Her disease was an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, which baffled all 
medical skill. Piety, charity, benevo- 
lence, generosity, and kindness, dwelt 
in ber heart—her loss will consequently 
long be severely felt. Till the decease 
of her brother-in-law, the late Earl of 
Dysart, she resided for a greater part 
of the year at his baronial seat of Helm- 
ingham Hall, where her affability en- 
deared her to all. On the 19th inst. 
her Ladyship’s remains passed through 
Ipswich for interment at Helmingham ; 
headed by about 50 of the tenantry on 
horseback, and attended by the Hon. 
Jobn Tollemache, Admiral Halliday, the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, her Ladyship’s Chap- 
lain, &c. 

Her Ladyship was the daughter of 
David Lewis, of Malvern Hall, co. War- 
wick, Esq. a family of great antiquity, 
and married to Lionel 4th Earl of Dy- 
sart, 29th April, 1791, who died without 
issue at Ham House, 22d Feb. 1799; and 
sister of Anna-Maria, Countess of Wil- 
braham 5th Earl of Dysart, who died 
at Ham House, 14th Sept. 1804, etat. 
59. The Earl dying without issue, March 
9, 1821, was succeeded by his sister 
Louisa-Tollemache, the present Countess 
of Dysart. 

Countess oF KINGSTON. 

At Roehampton, in her 69th year, 
Caroline Countess Dowager of Kingston. 
She was the only daughter of Richard 
Fitzgerald of Mont Ophaly, co. Kildare, 
Esq. of the house of Leinster (by his Ist 
wife, the Hon. Margaret King, only 
child and sole heiress of James 4th and 
last Lord Kingston), and was married to 
Robert King, 2d Earl of SS 
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1769, by which marriage the family 
estates became united. 

Through some unfortunate misunder- 
standing this Lady bad for some years 
before the death of the late Earl, April 
17, 1799 (see vol. LxIx. pp. 350, 351) 
been separated from him, after having 
borne him twelve children, seven sons 
and five daughters, 





Viscountess Montacu. 

Jan. 10. At Kensington, Frances 
Dowager Viscountess Montagu. She 
was the daughter of the late Thomas 
Manby, Esq. of Bead’s Hall, Essex; and 
was married Feb. 6, 1797, to Mark-An- 
thony Browne, Lord Viscount Montagu, 
who was descended from John second 
son of Anthony, eldest son of the first 
Viscount Montagu. The Viscount sur- 
vived this marriage only nine months, 
dying Nov. 5, 1797 (see vol. Lxvi. p. 
1071). She was afterwards married to 
Henry Slaughter, Esq. of Kensington, 
who survived her only a few days, dying 
at Worcester on the Ist of February last, 
aged 67. The Viscountess was a Roman 
Catholic, and had resided a long time at 
Kingsdowne. 





Dowacer Lapy LiLrorp. 

At Clifton, Mary, Dowager Lady Lil- 
ford, widow of Thomas first Lord Lilford, 
and mother of the present Peer. She 
was daughter of Galfridus Mann, Esq. 
of Brocton Malherbe, niece of Sir Ho- 
ratio Mann, Bart.; was married to the 
late Lord Lilford, while Thomas Powys, 
M. P. for Northampton, March 31, 
1772; and by whom, who was created 
Baron Lilford, 1797, and who died Jan. 
26, 1800, she had issue, the present 
Lord, and twelve other children; viz. 
five sons and seven daughters. 

Lapy GeorGianA CHARLOTTE Quin. 

Feb. 21. At the house of the Mar- 
chioness of Headfort, at West-end, 
Hampstead, in her 29th year, Lady 
Georgiana-Charlotte Quin, second and 
youngest daughter of Earl Spencer, by 
Lavinia Bingham, eldest daughter of 
Charles, Ist. Earl of Lucan; was born 
Aug. 13, 1794, married April 14, 1814, 
Lord George Quin, 2d son of Thomas 
Marquess of Headfort, K.P. by Mary, 
only daughter and heiress of George 
Quin, Esq. of Queensborough, co. Clare. 
She has left issue a daughter, born 
March 21, 1816. 

Baron CasTLecoore. 

Jan. 22. At his seat near Dublin, 
aged 67, Charles Henry Cook, Baron 
Castlecoote, co. Roscommon, Governor 
of Queen’s county, and Chief Commis- 


sioner of the Customs. He was. first 
son of Charles Coote, Dean of Kilfeaora 
(who was third son of Chidley Coote, by 
Jane, sister of George Lord Carbery), by 
Grace, daughter of Thomas Tilson, Esq. 
and widow of Thomas Cuffe, Esq. He 
married May 23, 1779, Elizabeth-Anne, 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of Henry 
Tilson, D. D. of Eagle Hill, co. Kildare, 
by Elizabeth-Anne, daughter and heiress 
of William Bushe, Esq. of Cork Abbey, 
On the death of his father, Dean Coote, 
Feb. 12, 1796, he succeeded to the 
estates of the family, and upon the 
death of Charles-Henry, 7th and last 
Earl of Montreath, March 2, 1802, he 
succeeded to the Barony of Castlecoote, 
By his wife, who died Jan. 1821, he had 
issue three sons and one daughter, who 
died young. He is succeeded in his title 
and estates by Eyre Coote, Baron Castle- 
coote, 3d but only surviving son. 





Sin Mark-MAsTeRMAN Sykes, Bart. 

Feb. 16. At Weymouth, on his way 
to London, aged 52, Sir Mark-Master- 
man Sykes, Bart. of Sledmere-house, 
and of Settrington, co. York, and late 
M. P. for the City of York. He was son of 
Rev. Sir Christopher Sykes, D.C.L. and 2d 
Baronet, by Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Tatton, of Whiteshaw, co. Chester, 
Esq. (by Hester, daughter of J. Egerton, 
of Tatton-park, co. Chester, Esq. which 
Hester was heiress, 1780, of Samuel 
Egerton, Esq. her brother); was born 
Aug. 20, 1771, married, Ist. Nov. 11, 
1795, Henrietta, daughter and heiress 
of Henry Masterman, Esq. of Settring- 
ton, co. York, and by her, who died in 
July 1813, bad no issue. He married, 
2dly, Aug.2, 1814, Mary-Elizabeth, dau. 
of William Egerton, Esq. and sister of 
Wilbraham Tatton, Esq. of Tatton-park. 
In 1795, he served the office of High 
Sheriff of the county of York, and on 
the death of his father, Sept. 1801, he 
succeeded to the title and estates, 

In 1807 he was elected Representative 
in Parliament for the city of York, after 
a severe contest; he was again elected 
in 1812, without opposition, and return- 
ed a third time, after a contest, in 1813. 
He retired from public life in 1820, on 
account of ill health, to the great regret 
of his constituents. 

Sir Mark was a Bibliomaniac of the 
first class, and was a member of the 
Roxburgh Club. Some of his treasures 
are thus noticed by Mr, Dibdin in bis 
** Decameron :” 

“* Sledmere, the elegant and hospitable 
residence of Sir Mark Sykes, is situate 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, about 
18 miles from that most lovely of all 
lovely minsters, ycleped Beverley. 

** Sledmere 
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*¢ Sledmere is. a shew-house; built of 
stone—capacious and well-contrived. 
The architecture is a specimen of the 
taste of Sir Mark’s father; and it has, 
upon the whole, an air of classical ele- 
gance. The library is 100 feet in length, 
and one of the finest rooms in the king- 
dom. Here repose all the Editiones 
principes of Sir Mark ; and among them 
the first Livy upON VELLUM. Here too 
are seen his History and Topography, 
and Voyages and Travels, mostly upon 
large paper; while below stairs, in Sir 
Mark’s own particular department, and 
by the side of a book-case which con- 
tains some of the very rarest OLD Enc- 
LisH PoEerry in our language, are to be 
found his beautiful Hol/ars and match- 
less Faithornes.” 

The high estimation in which Sir 
Mark was justly and universally held, 
will occasion his death to be lamented 
as a great public loss. In his political 
capacity he was strongly attached to the 
Constitution of this country as by law 
established, and a firm friend and zealous 
supporter of the Protestant religion. But 
it was in private life that his character 
shone with the greatest lustre ; blessed 
with a princely fortune, he had the 
means as well as the inclination to be- 
nefit his fellow-creatures: to him the 
distressed never appealed in vain, his 
purse was always open to the calls of 
humanity ; his benevolence was exer- 
cised with the greatest delicacy, being 
fearful of hurting the feelings of the 
objects of his bounty. 

By his second wife he had no issue, 
so that his next brother Mr. (wow Sir) 
Tatton Sykes, succeeds him, 





ArcHDEACON LorRING. 

Sept. 4. At Calcutta, in his 38th 
year, the Rev. Henry Lloyd Loring, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Calcutta, of a 
sudden and violent attack of the Cho- 
Jera Morbus, which baffled all the powers 
of medicine, and in a few hours de- 
prived the Christian world of one of its 
brightest ornaments. His father, Joshua 
Loring, Esq. was, before the American 
Revolution, permanent’ High Sheriff of 
the province of Massachuset, He fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his mother coun- 
try, and repaired to New York, where 
he was appointed Commissary General 
of Prisoners, an office which he dis- 
charged with humanity and disinterest- 
eduess, At the peace he settled with 
his family in Berkshire.. His brother, 
Commodore Loring, distinguished him- 
self as a’ brave, intelligent, and active 
officer. 

The sabject of this article was brought 
up at Reading, under Dr. Valpy, and 


became Fellow of Magdalen Co 
Cutard, where bie shaintepiaincamne’ 
his general information, and his amiable 
disposition, gained him the love and ad- 
miration of those who knew him. Asa 
Clergyman, he rendered himself exten- 
sively useful by his zeal and knowledge, 
by his enlightened charity, and by the 
faithful cischarge of his pastoral duties. 
In all the Christian graces and social 
affections, which flowed from the most 
immaculate purity of heart, it may be 
safely asserted that he was equalled by 
few, and exceeded by none. These 
amiable qualities naturally gained him 
many friends, particularly that accurate 
discerner of merit the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, who recommended him to the ap- 
pointment of Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
where he arrived in 1814. In that situa- 
tion he was indefatigable in his earnest 
and successful endeavours to fulfill the 
designs of the Government, and to 
widen the sphere of Christianity. He 
was a pattern to all succeeding digni- 
taries in that arduous and important 
field of action. He was orthodox with- 
out bigotry, conciliating without selfish 
views, and liberal without dereliction of 
principle. He had the happy art of 
directing all religious societies into the 
most effectual support of the sound doc- 
trines of the Church of England. Asa 
preacher, he was chaste, animated, and 
impressive. Some of his. Sermons on 
public occasions, were printed at the re- 
quest of his Congregations, and are dis- 
tinguished by the purest flow of piety 
and persuasion. 

On the lamented death of Bishop Mid- 
dleton, the care of the diocese devolved 
upon bim, in conjunction with bis own 
immediate duties. His labours became 
consequently so multiplied, and his 
anxiety to discharge them strictly, was 
so urgent on his mind, that it is suppos- 
ed his life became the victim of exer- 
tions unremitted amidst the severities 
of a burning climate. 

We might enlarge on the merit of 
this excellent character; but we will 
do a fuller justice to his memory in 
quoting from the Calcutta Gazette the 
words of a friend, whe was a witness of 
the application of his talents, and of the 
extent of his usefulness. 

** Archdeacon Loring was in every re- 
spect, and in the truest sense of the 
word ‘ amiable ;’ it was impossible to 
know aud not to love him. Honest, 


plain and manly integrity, ‘ doing to 
others as he would be done by;’ un- 
affected humility; ‘ esteeming others 
better than himself ;’ gentlemanly prin- 
ciples and. manners, and sincere piety, 
all united greatly to endear this a oH 
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In the discharge of his professional du- 
ties, beth in public and in prac- 
tice, he was remarkable for promptitude 
of decision and readiness of resource, for 
a cheerful and encouraging deportment, 
and the most humane attention to bis 


able Clergyman to the now sorrowing 
circle of his friends. Tie tenderness 
and gooduess of his heart, and the deli- 
cacy of his feelings, are deeply engraven 
on minds which have been soothed and 
cheered by bis kind and affectionate at- 
tentions, while they were also gladden- 
ed by the inuocent playfulness of his 
manners, emanating from the peace of 
a guileless heart, As a tender husband, 
a fond parent, a pious son, an affec- 
tionate brother, and a valuable friend, 
he bas left a chasm which nothing here 
below can fill. 

“ Christianity entered a into his 
character, and i i the J 
of his life. . He regarded Religion as an 
awful cbing, and cultivated it in humi- 
lity of heart and in fajth, conscious of 
his imperfections and demerits, and 
therefore void of familiarity and pre- 
sumption.” 

He martied, in 1816, Henrietta-Louisa, 
daughter of N. E. Kindersley, Esq. of 
Sunning-hill, and has left two children. 








Rev. W. Ricuarpson. 

The death of the late Rev. W. Richard- 
son of York (who departed in peace in 
his 77th year, and 43d of his ministry), 
has drawn forth a just testimony to the 
merit of that venerable man from the 
Church Missionary Society, of which he 
was an able supporter. The Memuir of 
bis Life, which has since appeared, con- 
tains a very striking attestation to the 
benefits, both personal and ministerial, 
which he derived from becoming cor- 
dially interested in the cause of mis- 
sions. There is something so instruc- 
tive in the narrative of his feelings, with 
reference to that Society, that the Com- 
mittee have quoted it in their last Re- 
port, for the benefit of such as may not 
have duly appreciated the duty and ad- 
vantage of entering heartily into the 
cause of missions, to which we refer 
our readers. 

Wm. Sanvrorp, Eso. 

Jan. 26. At Rainbow Hill, Worces- 
ter, after a long illness, which he sus- 
tained with exewplary fortitude and re- 
signation, aged 64, Wm. Sandford, esq. 
He was born at Shrewsbury, where bis 
father, we believe, was a medical profes- 
sor, but not at all related to the person 
attached to the Shrewsbury Infirmary. 
The subject of this sketch was a pupil 
of John Hunter ; settling at Worcester, 
he was 27 years of his life one of the 
Surgeons of the Worcester Infirmary 
He was the author of a little work “On 
the medicinal Effects of Wine and Spi- 
rits,”” which was well spoken of in the 
Critical Review for Feb. 1800. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1223. 
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patients. To his relations and connec- 
tions he was kind and generous, and in 
his dealings candid and sincere. He was 
an enemy to all species of nursery feel- 
ing, and has probably saved many a life 
by his steady opposition to the delete- 
rious practices of the nurses, 

This amiable gentleman married Miss 
Burney, niece of the celebrated Dr. Bur- 
ney, Mus. D. who survives him, Cc. 





J. J. ANGERSTEIN, Eso. 

Jan. 22. At Woodlands, Biackheath, 
aged 91, Jobn Julius Angerstein, esq. 
He was born in St. Petersburg.in 1735 ; 
and was descended from a respectable 
family. He came over to England un- 
der the patronage of the late Andrew 
Thompson, esq. an eminent Russia mer- 
chant, who lived long enough to cele- 
brate the fiftieth year of a successful 
partnership. He was employed during 
some years in Mr. Thompson's counting 
house ; and when of age, introduced by 
his worthy patron to Lloyd’s. Among 
the many great-services he rendered to 
the interests of this Coffee-house, the 
following is by no means the least im- 
portant. It was formerly but too com- 
mon a practice, when vessels had ac- 
quired a bad name, from tbeir imperfect 
state, to send them to some other port 
than those where they were known, and 
by re-baptizing, make them pass for 
ships of fair character. To remedy this 
evil, he applied for and obtained an Act, 
by virtue of which no owner could change 
the name by whieh his vessel was first 
distinguished. The benefit derived from 
this measure is incredible, 

Mr. Angerstein was the first who pro- 
posed a reward of 2000/. from the fund 
at Lioyd’s to that humane and glorious 
discovery the Life Boat. 

His choice collection of Paintings has 
long been celebrated ; and we hear it is 
likely to come to the hammer, 

Mr. Angerstein was twice married. 
His first wife was the widow of Charles 
Crokatt, esq. who had been left with two 
sons and two daughters ;..and by her he 
had one son and one daughter. His se- 
cond wife was the beautiful and amiable 
daughter of Wm. Lock, esq. of Norbury 
Park, by whom be had several children. 

The person. of Mr, Angerstein was 


-manly, noble, and commanding; bis 


manners were easy, unaffected, and 
calculated to invite respect and confi- 
dence ; 
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dence ; his address was simple, but 
highly prepossessing; his conversation 
was open and ingenuous, without any 
mixture of disagreeable levity on one 
hand, or assumed gravity on the other; 
his countenance in particular was mark- 
ed by those traits of beneficence which 
were reflected on his mind; and which 
shone so conspicuously in his numerous 
benefactions to the noblest, tenderest, 
and best of those charities which this 
country has produ 

As a parent avd a husband, he was af- 
fectionate and tender; as a landlord, he 
was liberal and charitable. In him the 
character of a British Merchant was de- 
veloped in the most honourable manner ; 
for as his wealth was drawn from com- 
merce, so was it freely expended in the 
protection and encouragement of Arts, 
and in the diffusion of knowledge. 
When industry is united with generosity 
and liberality, and commerce becomes 
the handmaid to knowledge, it confers 
the highest honour and happiness to a 
country ; and Englishmen must feel 
proud in the remembrance of many cha- 
racters in illustration of this remark, 
while they regret the loss of one of the 
most distinguished in the death of Mr. 
Angerstein. 





Davip Muraay, Esg. 

Nov. 3. At Hornby, aged 72, David 
Murray, esq. His death was occasioned 
by an apoplectic attack. Few men have 
descended to the grave more universally 
regretted than Mr. Murray. He was a 
kind and indulgent parent, a considerate 
landlvrd, and a sincere friend to the poor. 
An enemy to oppression, he shielded his 
indigent neighbours ; and when his pro- 
tection was powerless, he softened the 
rigorous effects by his consolation and 
advice. Though raised by family and 
riches to a distinguished rank in society, 
his affability rendered him open to all; 
his ear was attentive to the distressed ; 
his hand was prepared to relieve. He 
was rich without avarice; charitable 
without affectation ; and possessed spirit 
without a wish to oppress. The villagers 
of Hornby wiil long remember with gra- 
titude the active sojourn of Mr. Murray 
amongst them. 





Mr, JoHn Harrocks. 

At his house, in Bold-street, Liver- 
pool, on the 3d of March, John Harrocks, 
gent. in his 73d year. His prospects in 
early life were not of the most flattering 
kind ; but by industry, attention, and 
frugality, he acquired a comfortable in- 
dependence. In his transactions with 
the werld, his conduct was invariably 
regulated by the strietest probity and 
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honour ; and the fortune which he so 
laudably obtained was net consumed in 
idle vanity, or in any species of self- 
indulgence, but was rendered subser- 
vient to the most valuable of all pur- 
poses, the desire of doing good. 

Though distinguished by a sound and 
manly understanding, he was still more 
so for benevolence of heart, which was 
manifested by the most diffusive cha- 
rity. Noappeal was made to him in vain; 
no distress was ever passed by unpitied 
and unrelieved ; his band was ever,open to 
succour and befriend ; and his numerous 
and ample donations to many of the 
public institutions of his native town, 
notwithstanding his efforts to conceal 
the giver, were well known to, and duly 
appreciated by, the inhabitants. He 
was by principle sincerely attached tc 
the civil and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of his country, and supported 
them invariably, strenuously, and zea- 
lously. 

As long as honourable industry shall 
be respected, and genuine philanthropy 
esteemed, so long will the tribute of ad- 
miration be paid to such a character as 
that of John Harrocks. 

His memory will be ever dear to those 
who were acquainted with his virtues, 
and particularly to the writer of this, 
who enjoyed from boybood the happi- 
ness of his friendship. 


Liverpool, March 1822. S. R. 





Dr. M’Nas. 

Feb. 3. At Paris, in his 6Ist year, 
Henry Grey M’Nab, M.D. Physician to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 
This gentleman, whose death has been 
so deservedly lamented, was at an early 
period of life Professor of Elocution in 
the University of Glasgow, where he 
was the friend and disciple of the cele- 
brated philosopher Reid. He was for 
many years a prisoner of war at Mont- 
pellier in France, under the tyranny of 
Buonaparte, experiencing the most se- 
vere privations and separation from his 
family, and was marked by his humanity 
and liberality to those in captivity. At 
one time, during an insurrection, he 
was instrumental in saving the town 
from being laid in ashes, and his claims 
on the French Government have not 
been settled. The worthy Doctor was 
the author of several distinguished 
works; and, about the period of bis 
death, had finished a Treatise upon Na- 
tional Education, founded on the Word 
of God, and agreeable to the special de- 
sire of his Royal Highness, who was 
known to be so deeply interested in the 
cause of a rising generation. Dr. M’Nab 
was also engaged in a work against 

“ Premature 
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“* Premature Interment,’’ in which he 
was patronized by the Duke de Cazes. 
An eloquent oration was pronounced 
over the ashes of this philosopher and 
friend of humanity, by Count Laffan 
Ladebat, who was so much attached to 
him. He was interred in the Cemetery 
of Pére La Chaise. 
—@— 

CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Jan. 18. At Clarendon, Jamaica, the 
Rev. Theophilus Donne ; leaving a wife and 
six small children, to lament their loss. 

Feb. 1. The late Rev. Thomas Moore, 
whose death we noticed, p. 188, was the 
eldest son of Dr. Thomas Moore, Rector of 
Chiselhurst and St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, and 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Atterbury. 
Till within a short period of his death, 
which happened on the 1st of February, in 
consequence of a fall, he discharged all his 
ministerial functions with zeal, diligence, 
and ability, and with a devotion that com- 
municated itself to the hearts of all his con- 
gr ; nor was it without extreme re- 
luctance that he acquiesced in the necessity 
which his i ing age imposed of relin- 
quishing the performance of any of his pas- 
toral duties. To genuine w ted piety, 
firm integrity, undeviating rectitude, and 
active benevolence, he united a cultivated 
understanding and cheerful temper, which 
not only obtained him the respect and affec- 
tion of all his parishioners, but the sincere 
regard of a large circle of friends, who 
justly appreciated his virtues, and will never 
cease to cherish his memory. 

Feb. 12. At Ripple, Kent, in his 64th 
year, the Rev. Charles Philpot, M. A. Rec- 
tor of that parish, and Vicar of St. Margaret 
at Cliffe. | ete from a respectable fa- 
mily in Leicestershire, Mr. Philpot received 
the rudiments of his classical education at 
the Foundation School at Leicester, from 
whence he removed to Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degrees of 
B.A. 1780, M.A. 1787; and where he 
gained two Seatonian Prizes in the two suc- 
cessive years of 1790 and 1791, and acquired 
the valuable friendship of the late learned 
Bishop of Cloyne, Dr. Farmer, and many 
other literati of the day. His attainments as 
a scholar were of a very high order, and his 
love of letters remained with him through 
life, and was the delight and solace of the re- 
tirement in which he chose to pass his days. 
His mind was not less stored with elegant 
literature, than with the deeper and more 
abstruse branches of learning, and the 
amusement of his latter years was the writing 
a History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Reformed Church in France, embracing the 
manners and literature of that interesting 
period, and not yet printed, but which it is 
to be hoped may yet be given to the pub- 
lick. In 1791 he published ‘* Humility, 
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Night-thought,” 4to. In 1793 he was pre- 


sented to living of Ripple, by C. F. 
Palmer, Esq. ; alts rene thee of St. 
Margaret at Cliffe, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. As he had lived respected by his nu- 
merous friends, so he died sincerely lamented 
by them and his family. He has left by 

aria, only eg ee of the late Rev. Peter 
La Fargue, of Stamford, co. Lincoln, two 
sons and two daughters to mourn their irre- 
parable loss. 

Fel. 15. At his Rectory, Little Horsted, 
aged 71, the Rev. Anthony Nott, LL.B. 
Rector of that parish, and Litlington, both 
in the county of Sussex, He was of Eman. 
Coll. Cambridge, where he took his degree 
of LL.B. 1779. In 1784 he was presented 
to the Rectory of Little Horsted by Anthony 
Nott, Esq. and in 1799 to that of Litlington 
by J. Bean, Esq. 

Fel. 19. At the Glebe-house, Flempton, 
the Rev. Charles Andrews. He was of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A. 
in 1778, and M.A. in 1781. In 1811 he was 
manag by the Lord Chancellor to the 

icarage of Wickhambrook; and in 1818, 
on his own presentation, to the Rectory of 
Flempton, with Hengrave annexed. 

Feb. 28. The Rev. Charles Talbot, B.D. 
Dean of Salisbury, Rector of Wimbourne 
All Saints aod Se Giles’s, Dorset, and 
Rector of Crickhowel, co. Brecon. A 
few days previous to his death, after 
amusing himself in his garden, he re- 
tired to his drawing-room and seated him- 
self on a sofa, when one of his children 
enquired of him if he had finished? *‘* Yes,” 
replied the Dean, ‘‘I have done my work !” 
and immediately fell in a fit of apoplexy, 
from which he never sufficiently recovered to 
speak again. He was youngest son of the 
late Hon. and Rev. Dr. Talbot. In 1794 he 
was presented by the Earl of Shaftesbury to 
the rectory of Wimbourne All Saints and St. 
Giles, Dorset ; in 1809 he was elected to the 
Deanery of Salisbury, aud in the next year 
presented by his Grace the Duke of Beaufort. 
to the rectory of Crickhowel. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he proceeded 
M. A. Jan. 14, 1794, B. D. Grand Com- 
pounder, April30,1801. His remains were 
interred at St. Giles’s, Wimbourne, and were 
followed to the grave by three of his sons, 
George Talbot, Esq. brother of the deceased, 
his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Wil- 
liam Somerset, Lord John Somerset, Lord 
Ashley, H.C. Sturt, Esq. and the Rev. Mr. 


mee en curate of the deceased. The 
funeral service was read in a most im ive 
manner by the Rev. H. Donne, Vicar of 


Cranbourne. Nearly the whole of the inha- 
bitants of the parish of St. Giles’s attended 
the funeral, anxious to testify their respect. 


The bells at the Cathedral and St. Thomas 
Church, in Salisbury, tolled great part of 
the day. He married, June 27, 1796, Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 5th Duke of 

Keaufort, 
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Bedufort, and sister of the present Duke ; 
whom he has left, with 13 children, to be- 
wail their loss. 

Mar.2. In his 49th year, in consequence 
of an attack of apoplexy, whilst riding on 
horseback from Holme-Lacy, Hereford, to 

rform divine service in the annexed cha- 
pel of Boulston, the Rev. Richard Walwyn, 
A. M. Vicar of Holme-Lacy, and of Coleby, 
in Lincolnshire ; and formerly Fellow of Oriel 
Coll. Oxford, where he took his degree of 
A.M. Oct. 16, 1793, and by which Society he 
was presented tothe living of Coleby in 1801. 
Mr. W. was the second son of the late 
James Walwyn, of Longworth, Esq. and he 
derived his valuable preferment of Lacy from 
the friendship and respect of his Grace the 
late Duke of Norfolk towards his family and 
himself, who presented him to that living in 
1801. His sister is the present Mrs. Scuda- 
more, of Kentchurch. 

Mar.6. At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, the Rev. 
Thomas Miles, a Dissenting Minister. 

March 8. Universally respected by all 
who knew him, and eminently humane, up- 
right, and sincere, in all his dealings with 
mankind, the Rev. Robert Welton, Vicar 
of Sandridge, Herts, leaving a widow and 
a son and daughter to lament the loss of a 
most kind parent, and affectionate husband, 
having, through life, trod the even tenor of 
his way peaceably and contentedly, so in 
the last act of mortal existence, he resigned 
his spirit into the hands of his Creator, 
meekly and patiently, in his 73d year, hav- 
ing been incumbeut of Sandridge for the last 
30 years, being presented in 1793 by Earl 
Spencer. 

In London, aged 26, the Rev. John 
Escreet, M. A. of Trinity College, Camb. 
Curate of Stisted, in Essex, and son of Mr. 
Escreet, of Hull. He died of consumption, 
brought on, it is to be apprehended, by pro- 
fessional exertions greater than his delicate 
health could bear. 

March 15. The Rev. Thomas Hole, Rec- 
tor of Doddiseombleigh, North Tawton, 
and Ashton, co. Devon. He was presented 
to the living of Doddiscombleigh, in 1736, 
by the Rev. R. Hole; to North Tawton in 
1796, on his own nomination; and in 1812, 
to that of Ashton, by G. C. Oxendon, esq. 

Aftera short illness, at Hatch- Beauchamp, 
aged 67, the Rev. Thomas Strangways, Rec- 
tor of Charlton-Adam, and of Wilton, So- 
merset. In 1790 he was presented to the 
Rectory of Wilton, by W. S. Strangways, 
gent. and in 1808 to that of Charlton-Adam, 
on his own presentation. 

March 18. At Andover, aged 62, the 
Rev. J¥m. Pedder, who had been Minister 
of that parish upwards of 30 years. His 
unaffected piety and exemplary discharge of 
every duty obtained him the love and esteem 
of all who knew him. 

March 24. At the Glebe-house, Moul- 
tom, the Rev. Edward Wilson. This worthy 
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divine received his academical education at 
Christ College, Cambridge, where he ‘pro- 
ceeded A. B. 1767, and was classed the 12th 
Wrangler on the Tripos; in consequence 
of which he was elected a Fellow. In 1770, 
he led A.M. In 1784, he was pre- 
sented by his Society to the Rectory of 
Moulton ; and in 1811, by Sir G. A. Affleck, 
Bart. to that of Dalham, both in Suffolk. 
He was likewise in the Commission of the 
Peace for that county. He contributed to 
** Young’s General View of the Agricultura 
of the County of Suffolk,” an Account of 
the Parish of Moulton. 

March 27. After along illness, aged 69, 
the Rev. ley ow —e Rector of 
the parish of St. Helier, Dean of Jersey, 
Chaplain of the Garrison, and formerly Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of M. A. Oct. 10, 1778, and 
D. C. L. March 10, 1786. At an early 

riod of life he displayed great taste for the 
Peles lettres, which he never afterwards 
abandoned. In the more serious callings of 
his profession, he was remarkable for un 
eloquence at once manly and impressive. 
Never did a Christian Orator in that Island 
deliver from the pulpit more excellent and 

hetic discourses. As a member of the 
islative body, he supported with all his 
wer the sacred course of social order, and 
e was the most formidable opponent to 
every species of licentiousness. His superior 
abilities were so generally acknowledged, 
that to him was constantly confided the 
drawing up of the addresses which the States 
carried to the foot of the Throne. In pri- 
vate life he was the delight of society, by 
the charms of his wit and the extent of his 
knowledge. His charity was without osten- 
tation; the unfortunate never sought relief 
from him in vain.. The sweetness of his 
character, and his domestic virtues, consti- 
tuted the happiness of a respectable family, 
by whom he was tenderly beloved. 

March 28. Aged 69, the Rev. Richard 
Relhan, M.A. F.R.S. A. L. S. and Rector 
of Hemingby, co. Lincoln, to which he-was 
presented in 1791, by King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was at that time Fellow. 
He was formerly of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1776, M.A. 1779; and was 
afterwards Conduct of King’s College. His 
classical attainments and botanical erudition 
were of a very superior order. He published 
** Flora Cantabrigiensis,” 8vo, 1786. Sup- 
plement I. and If. to the preceding, 1786, 
1788; Supplement III. 8vo, 1793, 2d edit. 
1802. Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, 
et de Vita Agricole,” 8vo. 1809. 

March29. At Tor, Devonshire, the Rev. 
John Rowland Litchford, A.M. Rector of 
Boothby Pagnell, Lincolnshire. He was of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, B. A. 1771, 
M. A. 1785, and was presented to the living 
of Boothby Pagnell in 1818, on his own 
nomination. i 


April 1. 
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April \.. The Rev. W. Morgan, many 
years Vicar. of Chepstow. He has left a 
widow and large family to lament their loss. 
He was presented to the above living by E. 
Williams, esq. 

April 4. After a short illness, at the 
house of his relation, the Rev. C. Luxmore, 
of Bridestow, in Devonshire, in his 66th 
year, the Rev. Thomas Smyth Glubb, B.D.Vi- 
car of Long Wittenham, Berks. He was edu- 
cated at Exeter College, where he proceeded 
M.A. April 26, 1785, B. D. Dec. 16, 1795, 
and at the time of his death was Senior Fel- 
low of that Society, which Society also pre- 
sented him tothe living of Wittenham in1799. 

April 7. In Portland-place, _ > 74, the 
Rev. Robert Price, D.C. L. Prebendary 
of Durham, Canon Residentiary of Salis- 
bury, and Chaplain in rrerey bs his Ma- 
jesty. He was of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, where he proceeded B.C. L. June 22, 
1772, and D.C. L. June 27, 1782. In 
1785 he succeeded to the Canonry of Sa- 
rum, on the death of Dr. Dodwell, and in 
1795 was elected Prebendary of Durham. 
He published in 1806, ‘* A Sermon preached 
at the Anniversary Mecting of the Sons of 
the Clergy,” 4to. He was a man of true 
Christian piety, of a most benevolent and 
amiable disposition, and his loss will be 
sincerely regretted by those who best knew 
him. 


— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts Environs. 
At Teddington, aged 77, Hutton Wood, 
Esq. of the King’s Remembrancer’s Office. 

A apoplexy, Richard Crowder, Esq. one 
of the Proprietors of the Public Ledger, 

In Regent-street, Lieut.-Col. Doveton. 

Feb. 16. Tu Portland-place, in his 66th 
year, Gibbes Walker Jordan, Esq. M. A. 
F. R. S. one of the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, and Colonial Agent for the Island 
of Barbadoes. In 1804 he published ‘* The 
Claims of the B:*.ich West India Colonists 
to the Right of obtaining Supplies from 
América, stated end vindicated,” 8vo. 

March 4. Aged 6, Theodosia, youngest 
dau. of Col. Biackwell, C. B. 9th reg. 

Marvh 11. William Stebbing, Esq. of 
Sloane- street. 

March 12. In Sloane-street, aged 67, 
Baren Best, one of his Majesty's Privy 
Councillors, K. C.H. and F.R. S. &c. 

March 13. At Bushey-heath, near Stan- 
more, Mary, wife of Samuel Sutton, Esq. 
one of the daughters of the late Thomas 
Barr, Esq. of Clapham, formerly Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex. She was a woman 
of most accomplished manners and excellent 
disposition, and in the several relations of 
life afforded a profitable example. 

March 14. At Brent House, Hendon, 
John Woodburn, Esq. late of Knightsbridge. 

March 16. At Kennington, aged 80, 
ee Thomas Smith, late of Berwick-street, 

oho. 
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March 17. At ae rs in her 77th 
a Elizabeth, relict the late Joseph 

ill, Esq. of St. Petersburg. 

March 18. In. Baker-street, Portman- 
square, aged 71, Sam. Bonham, Esq. 

March 19. At Richmond, Hon. Mary 
Needham, sister of the Earl of Killmorey. 

In Bolton-row, at an advanced ns 4 
Balfour, Esq. General of the 83d reg. of 
foot. He was appointed General in 1809. 

In Queen-sq. 63, R. Woodward, esq. 

March 21. At Earl of Liverpool's, White- 
hall, aged 40, Lieut.-Col. Jenkinson. 

March 22. At Clapham-rise, aged 39, 
Mr. John Haigh, of Manchester. - 

In Berkeley-square, Lady Marianne Smith, 
wife of Abel Smith, . M. P. and sister to 
the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

March 23. John Haighton, M.D. F.R.S. 
many years lecturer on midwifery and physi- 
ology, in the medical school of the united 
hospitals, Southwark. 

At Pimlico, Wm. Rich. Morel, Esq. one 
of the surgeons to Westminster Infirmary. 

March 25. At his son’s house, Upper 
Thames-street, Mr. Philip Green, of Cam- 
berwell, in his 68th year. 

March 26. Mr. Robert Osborn, student 
of the Royal Academy, 24. 

March 27. At Kensington, W. Mair, Esq. 
of Glassels, North Britain, Dep.-Lieut. for 
Middlesex. 

In Hertford-street, May-fair, aged 51, 
Harriet, wife of T. Valentine Cooke, Esq. 
of Old Bracknell House, co. Berks, and dau. 
of late Rev. Barfoot Colton. 4 

March 29. Aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of 
Simon Stephenson, Esq. of Great Queen- 
—_ a ne . 

n Wimpole-street, Mrs. t Merry, 
of beter | Cottage, near ‘Chertaey. She 
was grand-daughter of Lord Chief Justice 
Willes, and niece of Judge Willes. 

March 31. Wm. Holt, of Broad-street, 

ker. 

At Brompton, 63, Geo. Harrin; » > 

In New a aged 78, Edw. Fishoick, Ee 

Aged 24, Charlotte-Sarah, eldest dau. of 
J. M. Raikes, Esq. of Portland-place. 

dprilt. At Feltham-hill, Middlesex, aged 
89, Margaret, wife of Mr. Richard Lane, of 
Old Burlington-street. 

At Croydon, aged 24, Maria, wife of 
ey ey Haram. 

aC l-place, Cavendish " 
James Jo! mt se R.N. isto Ohaneiates 
of the Navy at Bombay. 

In Park-street, Grosvesnor-square, aged 
85, John Samuel Charlton, Esq. 

April 2. In Bryanstone-square, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Beata Roberts, sister of the late 
Rev. Dr. Roberts. 

At Haverstock-hill, Hampstead, 91 
Peter Wallis, Esq. arrte 

April 3. Tn Curzon-street, Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Rev. Wm. Goodenough, Ree- 
tor of Mareham-le-Fen, Li ire, and 
grand-daughter of the Bishop of Carlisle. 

In 
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In Portland-place, aged 62, Thomas 
Parker, Esq. of Jamaica, and late of the 
Royal Crescent, 

Aprils. At Highbury-place, aged 62, 
Richard Sheppard, oq : 

After a long and severe illness, aged 56, 
Anne, wife of Mr. Edward Jeffery, book- 
seller, Pall-mall. 

In Great James-street, Bedford-row, Sa- 
muel Dickinson, Esq. 

April 6. At Queenhithe, aged 64, Mat- 
thew Beachcroft, Esq. late Lieut.-Col. of 
the Light Horse Volunteers of London and 
Westminster. 

April 7. At Leathersellers’ Hall, St. 
Helen’s-place, aged 54, Susanna, wife of 
Mr. John Meeson. 

April 8. Aged 49, John Gethen, Esq. 
of Headley, late of Basinghall-street. 

In Albemarle-street, aged 40, Chas. Chis- 
holme, esq. of Chisholme, co. Roxburgh. 

At Brompton, aged 19, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Sir Jas. Mackintosh. 

In Upper Berkeley-street, aged 74, Mrs. 
Fauquier, of Stony Thorp,e Warwickshire, 
widow of the late F. Fauquier, Esq. 

April 9. In Great Cumberland-street, 
aged 91, George Vaughan, Esq. 

April 10. In Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, Lieut.-Col. D. Lumsden. 

At Hackney, Esther, wife of W. Arthur 
Wilkinson, Esq. 

April 11. In Dorset-square, aged 63, 
Thomas Chandless, Esq. 

April 13. In Harley-street, Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, eldest dau. of the late Gen. Francis 
Leighton, and grand-daughter of Sir Edw. 
Leighton, Bt. of Wattlesbury, co. Salop. 

At Chelsea, aged 47, Wm. Henry Mose- 
ley, M.D. many years physician to the 
forces in Egypt, &c. 

April 14. At Mount-row, Lambeth, aged 
66, J. Mirmitt, . 

Johsua Perkins, Esq. of Tokenhouse-yard. 

Aged 23, Sarah, wife of H. D. Lowndes, 
Esq. of Red Lion-sq. second dau. of Wm. 
Lowe, Esq. of the Temple, and of Mon- 


street. 

“i infant dau. of Lord George Quin. 

April is. At Scarsdale House, Kensing- 
ton, aged 69, Mrs. Reeves. 

April 16. i second dau. of C. A. 
Thomson, Esq. of Mawson House, Chiswick. 

At Palmer-terrace, Islington, aged 26, 
John Staines, Esq. son of late Sir William 
Staines, Alderman of London. 

Aged 63, Joseph Binter, Esq. of Oxf.-st. 

Aprilis. In Charlotte-street, Portland- 
place, aged 65, Thomas Dimsdale, Esq. 

April 19. Aged 65, Mr. Thomas White, 
many years one of the Masters of Lloyd's. 


> avian 
] of the respective Countics is 
unavoidably deferred. 


Scortann—Lately. Capt. Tho. Fraser, 


[April, 


of the Engineers on the Madras establish- 
ment, of Baniskirk, Seotland, and of Wood- 
cot, Oxon. 

March 13. In Edinburgh, 93, Robert 
Craig, 2s Riccarton, the last male heir 
of Sir Thomas Craig, of Riccarton, the 
great feudal lawyer of Scotland. 

Wauss.—-Lately. Aged 50, the relict 
of Mr. T. Jenkins, late editor and publisher 
of the ** The Cambrian.” 

At Llangaddock, 83, Charles Jones, esq. 

At Brecon, at the advanced age of 102, 
Mr. LewisWilliams, formerly of Abergavenny. 

Jan. 10. At Glynhir, in Carmarthen- 
shire, James Henckell, esy. late of Wand- 
sworth Common. 

Feb 6. In his 100th year, Mr. John 
Morris, many years a resident of Swansea, 
and formerly of Kilwern, Carmarthenshire. 

Feb. 22. At Sterling Park, aged 67, 
David William Stephenson, esq. Attorney, 
one of the Magistrates of Carmarthen bo- 
rough, and many years Treasurer for the 
county of Carmarthen. 

Feb. 25. At Llanrumney-hall, Glamor- 
ganshire, aged 61, David Richards, esq. 
an 28. At Narberth, Wm. Betenson 

. Edgill, esq. . on half-pay, 60th reg. 

March te, an Mary. wife of Mr. 
Abel Williams, of Pencelly, Carmarthenshire. 

At Milford, Yembrokeshire, aged 61, 
John Williams, esq. superintendant of qua- 
rantine. 

At Trewern, near Narberth, aged 72, John 
Beynon, esq. 

March4. The wife of H. Jenkins, esq. 
of Geffy, Glamorgan. 

March 15. At the house of her brother 
at Milford, Mary Isabella, second daughter 
of the late J. F. Rigaud, esq. R. A. 

March 17. At White Castle, near Aber- 
——~ in his 80th year, Mr. John Palmer, 
late of Itton, near Chepstow. 

Asroap.—Lately. At Rome, Charlotte, 
wife of J. Jellicoe, esq. and dau. of E. Leigh, 
esq. of High Leigh, Cheshire. 

At Boulogne, Sir Arthur Forbes, of 
Craigevar, N. B. 

At Malta, Stephen Gaisford, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Bengal, John Austen, esq. 
surgeon of E. 1. ship Duchess of Athol. 

Oct.11. At Sierre Leone, aged 28, Henry 
Mitton, esq. of Tavistock-place, only sur- 
viving son of late Hen. M. of Enfield. 

Oct. 14. At Perth, Upper Canada, Mr. 
N. B. Tommas, late of Bristol. His remains 
were followed to the grave by the Chief 
Magistrate and all the Gentlemen of the 
Settlement. 

Nov. 25. At Madeira, aged 37, John 
Eicke, esq. late of Hampstead. He lost his 
lady but a few months since (see our vol. 
XCI, pt. i. p. 284). 

Dec. 24. In Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
aged 61, John Gardner Millward, esq. Lieut. 
General of Militia in that Island, 

Dec. 30. At Paris, Count D’Escars. 

Jan. 10. 
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Jan 10. At Paris, Robert Jones Adeane, Jan. 24. At Dijon, Lieut.-col. Ogle, of 
esq. of Babraham, Cambridgeshire. the East India Company's service. 


Jan. 13. At Abbeville, aged 19, James- Jan. 28. At Rotterdam, aged 72, Rich. 
Wm. Vise. Caulfield, eldest son of Earl of Sturenberg, esq. 
Charlemont, by the youngest dau. of Wm. Feb. 4. At Versailles, the relict of late 
Berningham, of Ross-hill, co. Galway, esq. Sir Robt. Smyth, bart. of Upton, co. Essex, 
and sister to the Countess of Leitrim. By dau. of —— Blake, esq. She was married 
this lamented event, the Hon. Hen. Caul- to the late Sir Robt. Smyth, Sept. 20, 
field, one of the Representatives of Armagh, 1776, by whom (who died April 12, 1802), 
and brother to the Earl of Charlemont, be- she had issue the present and 6th bart. and 
comes presumptive heir to the title and a daughter, who married at Paris, in 1803, 
estates of Charlemont. Lambton, son of Rev. Charles Este. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 26, to April 22, 1823. 








Christened. Buried. Qand 5131] 50and 60139 
Males - 748 }ises Males - 701 i391 & Sand10 32] 60and 70 157 
Females - 814 Females- 690 = 10 and 20 49] 70 and 80 148 

Whereof have died under two years old 376 £‘\ 20 ands0 67] 80and 90 50 
a 30 and 40 108] 90 and100 4 
* Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 130 | 100 and 107 0 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending April 12. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
50 9 82 7 21 11 26 9 30 1 84 0 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 21, 50s. to 51s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 16, 34s. 74d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 19. 





Kent edeunebeees ..2l. 4s. to 4l. 8s. | Kent Pockets. ............ 2i. 16s. to 52. Os. 
Sussex Ditto wee 2l. Os. to 2. 12s. | Sussex Ditto . .......0.. 22. 108. to 32. 3s. 
Essex Ditto ..........+. al. 4s. to 31. 3s. | Essex Ditto..... esesscesee 2l. 145. to 3l. 185, 





Farnham, fine, 61. 6s. to 81. 8s. Seconds, 8. 10s. to 61. 6s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 2. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 2l. 16s.0d. Clover 4/. 10s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 5s. 0d. 
Straw 2/. 14s. 0d. Clover 4l. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 14s. Straw 2l. 15s. 0d. Clover 4l. 16s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


JS a, ae SS ae ff’ aes 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 
Mutton . ..........00.2. 38. 8d. to 4s. 4d.| Head of Cattle at Market April 25: 

Veal ..crccccccccccescoces 33. 4d. to 58. Od. Beasts .c.....00++000e 388 Calves 230- 
DR cect th Girteten 6 Sheep. ..... ieee 7,880 Pigs 230. 


COALS, April 23: Newcastle, 33s. Od. to 44s. 9d.—Sunderland, 40s, 6d. to 45s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 38s. 0d. Yellow Russia 36s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 78s. Curd 82s.—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. od. 








THE PRICES of Navicasre Carat Snares, Dock Srocxs, Water Works, Fine 
Insurance, and Gas Licut Suarss, (in April, 1823, to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. 
M. Rating, successor to the late Mr. Scott, 28, New Saaeem, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don.—Grand Trunk Canal, 2000/. Div. 75/. per annum. os | » 10501. Div. 
44l. per annum.—Birmingham Canal, 6101. Div. 241. per annum.—Neath, 390/.—Swan- 
sea, 190/.—Monmouth, 169/.—Grand Junction, 2421. Div. 10/. per annum.—Manchester, 
Bolton, and Bury Canal, 1002. Div. 52. per annum.—Old Union Canal, 731. ex Div. 24.— 
Rochdale, 68.—Ellesmere, 62/.—Regent’s, 42/.—Portsmouth and Arundel, 30/.—Severn 
and Wye Railway and Canal, 31/. 10s.—Lancaster, 28/. with Div. 1.—Worcester and 
Birmingham, 30/. ex Div. 1/.—Wilts and Berks, 5/. 5s—Kennet and Avon, 201. 10s.— 
West India Dock, Stock, 1751.—London Dock, Stock, 107/.—Globe Assurance, 1331.— 
Atlas Ditto, 51 5s.—East London Water Works, 110/.—Westminster Gas Light and Coke 
Company, 68/.—Bath Gas Light Ditto, 16/.5s.—Waterloo Bridge Old Annuities, 311.1 0s. 
—London Institution, original Shares, 28/. 
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From March 27, to April 26, 1823, both inclusive. 



































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
jt . iis | -I3 to - is 
s H S = Barom. : Sa ce 3 3 Barom. 
°% Ss E § (2% in. pts. Weather. nee § 5 °% his. pts. Weather. 
Axlea|* |=2| Axzlo=|~* [=2 
Mar. oO ° o April, ° Oo Cc 
27 | 42 | 45 || 42 | 30, O2icloudy 12 | 88 | 44 | 40 }/ 30, 19 cloudy 
28) 42 | 47 || 41 | =, O2ifair 13 | 40 | 47 | 42 » 07 cloudy 
29 | 40 | 47 || 39 | =, O5/fair 14 | 42 | 47 | 43 » 14\cloudy 
30 | 39 | 58 || 46 » 01 |fair 15 | 43 | 48 | 41 » 40/cloudy 
31 | 40 | 57 || 49 » 15/fair 16 | 45 | 51 | 53 » 15jcloudy 
Ap.\| 50 | 66 || 52]. , 17)fair 17 | 54 | 64 | 51 || 29, 95/fair 
2 | 45 | 57 || 42 | 29, 72/fair 18 | 45 | 50 | 38. » 50/hail showers 
3 | 42] 51 || 46] , 78)showery 19 | 87 | 50 | 36 » 53/hail showers 
4 | 47 | 49 || 47 » 30jrain 20 | 38} 48 | 43 » 95/fair 
5 | 47] 58 || 43], 10jrain 21 | 42] 52 | 42 » 94 'cloudy 
6 | 42 | 45 || 41 » 44\cloudy 22 | 41 | 56 | 43 » 77\fair 
7 | 41 | 43 || 40} -, 75jrain 23 | 42} 57 | 45 » 37 showery 
8 | 41 | 47 |} 40] , 85/fair 24 | 43 | 58 | 40 » 72 fair 
9 | 39 | 47 || 40]  , 85)/fair 25 | 46 | 57 | 50 » 90 cloudy 
10 | 89 | 50 |} 39 | 30, 21/fair 26 | 50} 46} 40] , 73 rain 
11 | 39| 52] 38! , eaifair A ' 




















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 29, to April 28, 1823, both inclusive. 


























































































































& 2,13 sla.l #] gees 3 

Sige SR Ps i2 ils I.§ oS E°le4) EF lex. pits, [ee Bits 
eres » 5 = @& = - @ 2/85 Rss 8 faa} ? a ’ 
sine! 22 | 85) 8) 28 Hee Tees) S 1000/. | 500l. 
= ane |a | S|? «| </"® A} 

29 744 @ ‘94 4\-——_|— 24 pm.| 9 11 pm.'9 11 pm. 
30 —— 

@ 743 ‘as i——74 |——|26 pm.j12 10 pm.|1210pm. 
3 744 944 |—- 30 pm.|11 13 pm.j11 13pm. 
4 74% 944 |——73} |——31 pm.|12 14 pm./12 14pm. 
5}- 744 ~ — 30 pm.|12 14 pm./12 15pm. 
7\2043\73k $744 9/859 |92$ g)944 [183 | 30 pm.j12 14 pm.12 14pm. 
8\2044|738 4174 4/859 [92 $1944 |183 30 pm.j/12 14 pm,/12 14pm. 
9\2043|73§ $174 Hest 92 $/94§ [18% 74 30 pm.|12 15 pm.|12 15pm. 
10/206 |74§ $/74§ 52/863 [929 3$ 95g [19 | 2383/29 pm./13 16 pm.j13 16pm. 
11}2064/74$ $1743 59/86% 92} F\95g [194 75% [239 |31 pm.14 16 pmj14 16pm. 
12 75% 69/764 7/884 \944 4/97 19g ——2424/31 pm.|15 17 pm.|15 17pm. 
lalere |7eg 41774 64/889 [94% 4'963 [194 |\——/243 [33 pm.j16 14 pm.16 14pm. 
15/211 |76§ 5gi76% 48s. 94% 34:96§ 194 ——}2414/34 pm./15 13 pm.j15 13pm. 
16|210 |75§ 4/764 4/873 [934 $F 96g [194 ——)2424/34 pm_|14 17 pm./i4 17pm. 
17/210 |75g g768 #88 94 4\97 194 — 243 |34 pm./17 15 pm./17 15pm. 
18/211 |753 $i76$  gis8 94% $1975 [195 15 17 pm./15 17pm. 
19 75% §i764 ¢ 94} i963 19% | 243 |37 pm./15 18 pm.j15 18pm. 
21/2103/752 ire $}\——|945 3/97 194 | 36 pm.j18 15 pm.j18 15pm. 
22/2114/76% 64/763 $\83§ |\9f g1979 [19§ ——/243 [38 pm./16 18 pm.j16 18pm. 
23 —— = 

24 2139/764 77 § 88% [943 5$i97} [19% — 2444/38 pm.|19 16 pm.j17 19pm. 
25 — 

26|2144176} 773 gi—o5k 4979 19% ‘me ers 4 pm.j16 16 pm.|15 17pm. 
a a ie 74778 3/89} pes 498 jee a em 40 pm./15 17 pm./15 17pm. 


#,* South Sea Stock, 83%, 874, 863, 86§, 87, 874. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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